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CHAPTER  I 

The  North-West  Passage:  Russian  and 
Spanish  Early  Voyages 

IN  THE  story  of  every  land  there  is  a  twilight 
period,  before  the  dawn,  in  which  fact  and  fiction 
are  intertwined,  where  fiction  may  masquerade 
as  fact  and  fact  appear  as  fiction.  This  borderland 
is  an  interesting  realm;  and  perhaps  largely  so 
because  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  part,  if  any, 
lies  within  the  domain  of  history. 

It  is  claimed  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  Buddhist  monk,  Hoei-shin,  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  about  twenty  thousand  Chinese  miles  to  a 
country  where  grew  a  strange  tree:  Fusang.  His 
story  was  embellished  with  a  description  of  a  people 
living  in  idyllic  peace  and  happiness.  This  region, 
imaginary  or  otherwise,  has  been  by  some  identified 
as  the  western  coast  of  America;  and  on  that  identi¬ 
fication  has  been  based  the  claim  that  the  Chinese 
discovered  this  continent. 

The  westward  search  for  Cathay  became,  with 
the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  a  search  for 
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a  passage  to  the  Indies — the  North-West  Passage, 
or  Strait  of  Anian.  It  was  carried  on  exclusively 
from  the  eastward  until  the  time  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  This  famous  sea-rover,  having  harried  the 
Spanish  possessions  from  Chili  northward,  deter¬ 
mined  in  1579,  in  order  to  avoid  capture  on  the 
regular  sea-routes,  to  return  to  England  by  the 
North-West  Passage.  In  that  effort  he  certainly 
reached  latitude  43°  north,  and  perhaps  48°,  but, 
finding  his  sailors  much  enervated  by  the  life  in  the 
tropics,  he  abandoned  the  undertaking  and  reached 
England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  the 
one  gleam  of  fact  shining  through  the  twilight  story 
of  the  north-west  coast. 

Then  the  realm  beyond  Drake’s  northern  limit 
became  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  romancers. 
There  Bacon  placed  his  Atlantis,  and  Swift  his 
Brobdingnag.  But  other  romancers,  who  by  some 
have  been  regarded  as  tellers  of  true  tales,  claimed  to 
have  voyaged  to  that  land  of  mystery.  Of  these 
Maldonado,  de  Fonte,  and  de  Fuca  are  the  best 
known.  No  one  can  read  their  stories  dispassionately 
without  being  convinced  that  they  are  figments  of 
the  imagination,  and  not  accounts  of  real  voyages 
with  travellers’  exaggerations.  Maldonado  and  de 
Fonte  were  soon  discredited;  but  de  Fuca,  because  of 
the  discovery  of  a  waterway  near  his  supposed 
strait,  found  believers  for  a  long  time.  He  claimed 
that  in  1592,  while  in  command  of  an  expedition  from 
Mexico  in  search  of  the  North-West  Passage,  he  had 
discovered  between  47°  and  48°  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
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thirty  or  forty  leagues  wide;  that  he  had  entered  and 
sailed  therein  for  more  than  twenty  days,  the  land 
trending  north-west,  north-east,  north,  east  and 
south-east;  that  the  strait  was  much  broader  within 
than  at  the  entrance  and  had  many  islands;  and  that, 
having  thereby  reached  the  North  Sea,  he  had 
returned.  The  tale  was  ornamented  with  the  usual 
references  to  men  clad  in  skins,  and  to  a  land  abound¬ 
ing  in  pearls  and  gold.  Historical  research  comes  to 
the  aid  of  geography  to  pronounce  de  Fuca’s  story 
absolutely  false. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
nothing  definite  was  known  of  the  western  coast  of 
America  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  Drake’s 
voyage.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  having  resolved 
to  ascertain  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  sent  out  Vitus 
Bering,  the  Dane.  In  1728,  after  a  long  and  painful 
journey  across  the  vast  plains  of  Siberia,  Bering 
sailed  from  Kamchatka  and,  making  his  way  north¬ 
ward,  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  though  owing 
to  the  fog  he  did  not  sight  the  American  shore. 
From  the  natives,  however,  he  learned  that  land 
existed  to  the  eastward.  In  the  following  year  he 
again  sailed  in  search  of  that  eastern  land ;  but  before 
four  days  had  expired  heavy  gales  forced  him  to  aban¬ 
don  the  attempt  and  to  return  to  Kamchatka. 

Twelve  years  passed,  during  which  Bering  visited 
St.  Petersburg  and  returned  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
six  hundred  men.  In  1741,  in  command  of  the 
St.  Peter,  he  sailed  on  his  second  voyage,  in  company 
with  the  St.  Paul  under  Chirikoff.  The  vessels  soon 
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separated.  Bering,  on  July  17,  1741,  sighted  the 
long-sought  coast  of  America.  His  first  view  was  the 
great  volcanic  cone  of  St.  Elias,  rising  18,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Proceeding  northward  and  westward 
he  sailed  among  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Scurvy,  the 
mariners’  inveterate  enemy,  attacked  his  crew, 
taking  a  heavy  toll.  Dissension  and  disunion  made 
matters  still  worse.  After  a  miraculous  escape  from 
the  reefs,  a  landing  was  made  on  Bering’s  Isle,  one 
of  the  Schumagin  group.  Bering’s  condition,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  crew,  was  pitiable.  In  a  vain 
endeavour  to  regain  his  health,  the  commander  was 
carried  ashore,  and  partly  buried  in  the  sand. 
There,  on  that  desolate  isle,  almost  covered  with 
the  drifting  sand,  he  breathed  his  last.  Meanwhile 
Chirikoff,  in  the  St.  Paul ,  after  reaching  48°,  steered 
to  the  eastward  and  made  a  landfall  near  Sitka. 
When  he  attempted  to  obtain  wood  and  water  the 
Indians  destroyed  two  of  his  boats  and  their  crews. 
Resuming  his  journey,  Chirikoff  sailed  for  Kam¬ 
chatka,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  1741,  ten 
months  before  the  fragments  of  Bering’s  crew 
returned.  Out  of  these  voyages  sprang  the  Russian 
fur  trade,  and  in  them,  and  the  subsequent  occupa¬ 
tion,  lies  the  root  of  the  Russian  ownership  of 
Alaska. 

At  this  time  Spain  asserted  a  right  to  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  of  America.  That  vast  claim  was 
based,  in  great  part,  upon  the  grant  of  one-half  the 
world  that  was  made  to  her,  in  1493,  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  Spain  maintained  that,  being  in 
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possession  of  the  coast  from  Chili  to  California  and 
having  explored  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino,  the 
territory  still  farther  north  was  hers  by  propinquity. 
The  existence  of  the  Russian  settlements,  or  rather 
trading  posts,  in  Alaska,  also  caused  her  some 
disquiet.  It  was  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  her 
domain  and,  even  though  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
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north,  it  was  a  germ  whose  future  growth  might 
seriously  interfere  with  Spanish  rights. 

In  1774,  therefore,  Spain  dispatched  an  expedition 
under  Juan  Perez  to  explore  the  north-west  coast 
and  take  possession  of  the  continent  south  of  the 
existing  Russian  posts.  The  Santiago,  in  which 
Perez  sailed,  sighted  on  July  18,  1774,  the  snow¬ 
capped  summit  of  San  Christobal,  the  highest  peak 
on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  Proceeding  northward, 
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he  saw  the  northern  point  of  those  islands,  Dixon 
Entrance,  and  the  distant  Alaskan  shore.  But  he 
did  not  land.  The  natives  paddled  out  in  their 
canoes,  sang  songs  of  welcome,  and,  having  gazed 
in  wonderment  at  the  strangers,  began  to  trade 
with  them.  After  three  days  of  unavailing  effort 
to  effect  a  landing,  the  Spaniards  sailed  towards 
Mexico.  As  they  were  returning,  they  again  sighted 
the  land  and  anchored  in  a  C-shaped  roadstead, 
which  they  called  San  Lorenzo.  This  has  been 
identified  as  being  near  Cape  Estevan,  the  southern 
point  of  the  bay  in  which  Nootka  Sound  is  situated. 
Here,  too,  the  natives  visited  them  and  traded  with 
them.  Again  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  land; 
again  they  failed.  On  the  vessel  were  two  friars  who 
kept  records  of  the  voyage.  Their  reports,  though 
duly  made,  were  not  then  published  to  the  world. 
This  neglect  has  robbed  Juan  Perez  of  his  proper 
position  as  the  discoverer  of  British  Columbia. 

In  the  following  year  (1775),  another  expedition, 
under  Heceta,  in  the  Santiago ,  and  Quadra,  in  the 
Sonora ,  set  out  from  San  Bias,  Mexico.  The 
Sonora  was  a  schooner  so  small  that  her  dimensions 
are  worthy  of  note:  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  twelve 
feet  beam,  and  eight  feet  depth  of  hold.  The 
vessels  separated  somewhere  off  the  Vancouver 
Island  shore:  the  Santiago  returning  to  Mexico  and 
the  Sonora  continuing  her  course  northward  in  an 
endeavour  to  reach  65°  north  latitude.  That  effort 
failed;  but  Quadra  discovered  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
near  Sitka,  and  continued  onward  to  about  58°. 
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Scurvy  made  its  appearance.  Its  ravages  increased 
day  by  day.  The  Sonora  was  difficult  to  handle  when 
all  the  crew  were  efficient;  their  illness  forced  Quadra 
to  abandon  his  attempt  to  reach  his  appointed  goal. 
Late  in  August  the  Spaniards  landed  at  Port 
Bucareli  on  the  Alaskan  coast  and  took  possession, 
planting  the  cross  and  observing  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies.  A  few  days  later  they  saw  Dixon  Entrance 
and  the  neighbouring  shores.  By  the  middle  of 
September  practically  the  whole  crew  was  ill  with 
the  scurvy.  Only  one  seaman  remained  who  was 
able  to  take  his  trick  at  the  helm,  while  Quadra 
and  the  pilot,  Maurelle,  handled  the  sails.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  part  of  wisdom  was  to  make 
for  Mexico  with  all  speed.  From  long  range  occa¬ 
sional  glimpses  of  the  western  side  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  were  obtained.  Then  the  land  faded  from 
view  and  was  not  again  seen  until  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Columbia  River.  Ultimately,  on  October 
8,  1775,  the  little  Sonora  limped  into  Monterey  and 
cast  anchor — the  whole  crew  'scurvy-stricken. 

Though  on  neither  of  these  voyages  were  the 
Spaniards  able  to  make  a  landing  on  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  they  had,  nevertheless, 
seen  some  portions  of  it  and  come  into  contact  with 
its  inhabitants.  No  one  can  refrain  from  expressions 
of  surprise  and  thankfulness  at  the  successful  out¬ 
come  of  Quadra’s  brave  attempt  in  the  little  Sonora; 
his  safe  return  under  such  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances  shows  him  to  have  been  an  experienced 
and  resourceful  navigator. 
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The  Indians  of  British  Columbia 
HE  FIRST  Europeans  who  arrived  on  the 


north-west  coast  found  the  land  inhabited  by 


a  native  race:  the  Indians.  Their  origin  is 
veiled  in  uncertainty;  but  the  dominant  opinion  is 
that  the  American  continent  was  peopled  from  Asia, 
that  the  natives  of  British  Columbia  were,  probably, 
late  comers,  and  hence  of  more  distinctly  Mongoloid 
cast  of  countenance. 

The  coast  Indians,  from  north  to  south,  are  of  four 
tribes:  the  Haida,  who  inhabit  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  and  the  vicinity;  the  Tsimshian,  who  centre 
around  the  Naas  and  Skeena  rivers;  the  Kwakiutl- 
Nootka,  who  cover  a  vast  region  extending  from 
below  the  Skeena  River  to  Johnstone  Strait  and 
the  greater  part  of  Vancouver  Island;  and  the  Salish, 
who  occupy  the  lower  part  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  adjacent  mainland.  The  interior  has  three 
tribes:  the  Inland  Salish,  whose  home  is  west  of  the 
Selkirk  Mountains;  the  Kootenay,  of  the  upper 
Columbia;  and  the  D£ne,  who  roam  the  whole 
northern  interior  of  British  Columbia. 

Contact  with  civilization  has  been  mortal  for  the 
native  race.  The  Indian  population  has  diminished 
by,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  in  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Amongst  the  destructive  agencies  that 
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have  brought  about  this  condition,  the  white  man’s 
rum  and  his  diseases  take  a  high  place. 

The  first  comers  on  the  coast  found  the  natives 
living  in  community  houses,  some  of  which  were  of 
enormous  size.  It  was  observed  that  many  of  the 
tribes  were  accustomed  to  change  their  residences, 
some  according  to  the  season,  others  according  to 
their  varied  occupations:  summer  villages  and 
winter  villages  were  quite  frequent. 

In  all  the  coastal  tribes  the  family  organization 
was  matrilineal :  descent  being  counted  only  through 
the  mother.  In  that  system  the  husband  was  a 
mere  privileged  visitor,  having  no  control  of  his 
family.  That  power  lay  in  the  wife’s  eldest  brother. 
The  interior  Salish,  on  the  other  hand,  had  passed 
from  matriarchy  into  patriarchy,  where  descent  is 
traced  through  the  father  and,  in  some  divisions, 
into  co-parental  organization.  In  this  higher  form, 
descent  is  traced  through  both  parents,  who,  with 
their  relatives,  constitute  the  kin-group  of  their 
children. 

Before  civilization  came,  the  Indian  had  his  own 
standards  of  morality.  Professor  Hill-Tout  cites 
some  of  the  precepts  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians, 
which  show  that  their  lives  were  moral  and  well- 
regulated,  and  that  paganism  amongst  them  was 
not  a  wholly  debased  and  vile  thing.  “It  is  bad  to 
steal;”  “It  is  bad  to  be  unvirtuous;”  “It  is  bad  to 
lie;”  “It  is  bad  to  be  lazy;”  “It  is  bad  to  be 
cowardly;”  “It  is  bad  to  be  inhospitable  or  stingy;” 
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“It  is  bad  to  be  quarrelsome.”  And  then,  posi¬ 
tively:  “It  is  good  to  be  pure  and  cleanly;”  “It  is 
good  to  be  honest,  truthful  and  faithful;”  “  It  is  good 
to  be  brave,  industrious  and  grateful.” 

But  the  Thompson  River  Salish  were  not  alone 
in  morality.  Father  De  Smet  tells  us  that  the 
Kootenays,  before  the  advent  of  civilization,  were 
honest,  hospitable  and  chaste.  He  mentions  that 
during  the  absence  of  the  agent  “the  store  often 
remains  without  anyone  to  watch  it,  the  door 
unlocked  and  unbolted,  and  the  goods  are  never 
stolen.”  “The  Indians,”  he  says,  “go  in  and 
out  and  help  themselves  to  what  they  want,  and 
always  scrupulously  leave  in  place  of  whatever  article 
they  take  its  exact  value.”  Simon  Fraser,  too,  was 
much  impressed  with  the  honesty  of  the  interior 
Salish  whom  he  met,  and  bears  strong  testimony  on 
their  behalf.  Father  Morice,  the  well-known  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Dene,  lauds  their  marked  honesty. 
“Among  the  Sikani, ”  he  says,  “a  trader  will  some¬ 
times  go  on  a  trapping  expedition,  leaving  his  store 
unlocked,  without  fear  of  any  of  its  contents  going 
amiss.  Meanwhile,  a  native  may  call  in  his  absence, 
help  himself  to  as  much  powder  and  shot  or  any  other 
item  he  may  need,  but  he  will  never  fail  to  leave 
there  an  exact  equivalent  in  furs.” 

The  Indian  seems  to  have  believed  in  a  future 
world;  but  his  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  very 
hazy  and  confused.  He  thought  himself  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  spirits — all  created  nature,  animate 
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and  inanimate,  had  a  spirit;  even  the  thing  that  he 
had  made  and  shaped  with  his  own  hands  had  its 
soul  or  spirit.  And  though  the  material  form 
might  disappear,  be  destroyed,  eaten  or  burned, 
the  spirit  remained.  These  encompassing  spirits 
were  the  agencies  by  and  through  which  all  good 
and  all  evil  reached  him.  It  was  thus  necessary 
that  these  spirits  be  placated.  This  function  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  medicine  men  or  shamans.  The 
Indian  believed  that  all  diseases  were  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  spirit,  or  were  the  manifestation  of 
its  ill-will.  Consequently  the  medicine  man’s  ser¬ 
vices  were  always  required  to  exorcise  the  evil 
spirit — a  process  usually  accompanied  by  long- 
continued  drumming  or  rattling,  and  by  much 
manipulation  of  the  body. 

Closely  allied  to  shamanism  was  totemism,  the 
doctrine  of  guardian  spirits.  To  obtain  such  a 
“familiar”  the  aspirant  retreated  to  a  lonely  spot 
where,  by  prolonged  fasting,  forced  vomitings,  and 
exhausting  bodily  exercises,  the  physical  condition 
was  much  enervated.  The  mind  then  became 
abnormally  active  and  intensely  expectant  of  the 
desired  vision.  Thus  to  him  came,  or  he  thought 
there  came,  the  manifestation  of  some  bird,  or  beast, 
or  other  thing:  thereafter  it  became  his  guardian 
spirit,  his  personal  totem.  Of  course,  certain 
animals  had  stronger  “mystery”  powers  than  others, 
and  the  natural  desire  was  to  have  one  of  these 
favourites  appear  in  the  vision.  Amongst  the  coastal 
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tribes  the  clan  totem  had  replaced  the  personal  and, 
amongst  the  Haida  especially,  an  intricate  social 
system  had,  in  consequence,  come  into  existence. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  clans,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  according  to  the 
totem:  the  Whale  clan,  Bear  clan,  Wolf  clan,  Eagle 
clan,  and  many  others.  As  a  consequence,  came  the 
totem  pole  or  heraldic  column,  which  reached  such  a 
high  state  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  Such  poles 
might  show  crests  or  they  might  illustrate  stories 
and,  occasionally,  even  the  figure  of  the  house-owner 
might  be  added. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  trader,  the  Indian 
clothed  himself  sometimes  in  furs  and  skins,  some¬ 
times  in  garments  made  from  the  cedar  tree,  and 
sometimes  in  blankets  woven  either  from  the  hair 
of  the  mountain  goat  or,  amongst  the  coast  Salish, 
from  that  of  a  fleece-bearing  dog.  He  had  also 
knowledge  of  copper,  iron  and  brass.  The  former 
was,  doubtless,  the  native  copper  obtained  from  the 
tribes  to  the  northward;  it  is  believed  that  the  iron 
and  brass  came  from  the  eastern  traders,  through 
the  intervening  natives.  Oddly  enough,  according 
to  Captain  Cook,  the  Indians  of  Nootka  had  not 
evolved  the  idea  of  a  sail ;  they  propelled  their  canoes 
only  with  the  paddle. 

The  government  of  the  community,  in  the  interior 
hunting  tribes,  was  by  regularly  appointed  local 
chiefs,  a  pure  democracy.  On  the  coast  it  was 
more  complex.  The  tendency  was  to  make  the 
chief’s  office,  though  in  theory  elective,  practically 
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hereditary.  Gradually  the  coastal  tribes  divided 
into  three  orders:  chiefs,  nobles  and  commonalty. 
All  of  them  had  slaves,  obtained  either  by  purchase 
or  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Amongst  the  native  customs  there  was  one  that 
prevailed  from  Oregon  to  Alaska — the  potlatch. 
The  great  winter  ceremonials  were  always  marked 
by  a  potlatch,  a  giving  away  of  quantities  of  goods. 


The  giver  thus  gained  an  abundant  reward  in  the 
respect  with  which  his  fellows  afterwards  regarded 
him.  Moreover,  the  gift  was  bestowed  upon  the 
understanding  that  it  should,  at  a  later  date,  be 
returned  by  the  recipient  with  interest,  and  for 
this  repayment  his  relatives  and  clansmen  were 
always  regarded  as  sureties.  At  one  great  potlatch, 
goods  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  were 
distributed;  at  another,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
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sacks  of  flour,  one  hundred  and  forty  pairs  of  blankets, 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  money  were  given  away  in  this  manner. 
Owing  to  the  debauchery  and  excesses  that  attended 
these  ceremonies  they  are  now  prohibited  by  the 
Government. 
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MODEL  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK’S  SHIP  “RESOLUTION' 


CHAPTER  III 

Captain  Cook:  The  Maritime  Fur  Traders 

THE  FIRST  knowledge  of  the  north-west  coast 
and  its  inhabitants  came  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  last  voyage  of  Captain  James  Cook.  It 
may  be  well,  as  a  preface,  to  give  a  short  summary 
of  the  earlier  life  of  this  great  navigator. 

The  son  of  a  day  labourer,  James  Cook  was  born 
in  1728  in  a  humble  clay  biggin  at  Marston,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  sea  called  him  early,  and  he  spent 
some  eight  years  in  the  coasting  trade.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  he  entered  the  King’s  service.  By 
sheer  industry  and  merit  he  rose  rapidly.  He  took 
part  in  the  captures  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec.  He 
charted  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec  to  the  ocean, 
surveyed  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  and  mapped  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

In  1768  he  was  sent  out  in  command  of  an 
expedition  to  Otaheite  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus.  This  task  concluded,  he  explored  the 
unknown  waters  of  the  South  Pacific,  examined  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand  and  a  portion  of  Australia  and, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years,  reached  England  by 
way  of  Java  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  this 
time  theoretical  geographers  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  great  Antarctic  continent.  The  Admiralty 
became  interested  in  the  question  and  resolved  to 
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dispatch  an  expedition  to  settle  it.  Captain  Cook 
was  selected  to  command  the  ships  chosen  for  this 
duty.  In  July,  1772,  he,  accordingly,  sailed  once 
more  for  the  unknown  southern  ocean.  Reaching 
Antarctic  waters  southward  of  Africa,  he  came  to 
solid  ice,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  followed 
its  edge  completely  around  the  world.  “In  his 
second  expedition,”  wrote  Lieutenant  King,  “he 
resolved  the  great  problem  of  a  southern  continent; 
having  traversed  that  hemisphere  between  the 
latitudes  of  40°  and  70°,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
leave  a  possibility  of  its  existence,  unless  near  the 
Pole,  and  out  of  reach  of  navigation.”  The  object 
of  the  voyage  accomplished,  he  returned  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  second  voyage, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  a  snug,  easy  position,  carrying  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Scarcely  was  he 
settled  there  when  the  age-old  question  of  the 
North-West  Passage  began  to  be  re-agitated.  In 
1745  the  British  Admiralty  had  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  any  merchant  vessel 
that  might  discover  and  sail  through  a  navigable 
passage  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  offer  was  now  enlarged  to  include  His  Majesty’s 
ships,  and  to  allow  the  voyage  to  be  made  from  the 
westward.  Cook’s  imagination  was  fired  with  the 
thought  of  solving  this  long-standing  question,  and 
he  readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  search  that  had 
baffled  so  many  navigators. 
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In  command  of  the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery , 
he  sailed  in  July,  1776,  for  the  last  time,  from  the 
shores  of  England.  Rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Cook  steered  for  New  Zealand  and  thence  to 
Tahiti.  He  then  turned  his  vessels'  prows  toward 
the  object  of  his  search.  In  January,  1778,  he 
discovered  some  of  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands. 
After  spending  about  a  fortnight  at  Kauai,  one  of  the 
westerly  isles  of  the  group,  Cook  resumed  his 
voyage  towards  the  American  coast.  Early  in 
March  the  shores  of  New  Albion,  as  Drake  had 
named  California,  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
Unsettled  and  boisterous  weather  arose,  and  for  two 
weeks  he  battled  with  the  elements  which,  at  one 
time,  drove  him  southward  as  far  as  42°.  Finally 
he  succeeded  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  land  and, 
sailing  northward,  traced  it  nearly  to  Cape  Flattery, 
which  he  named.  There  a  gale  arose,  and  when  he 
next  saw  the  coast  he  had  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Nootka  Sound.  The  Indians  paddled  out  to  meet 
his  vessels,  sang  songs  of  welcome,  and  cast  feathers 
upon  the  water  in  token  of  amity.  With  the 
accompaniment  of  a  large  number  of  canoes,  Cook’s 
two  ships  slowly  made  their  way  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  sound  to  Resolution  Cove,  Bligh  Island. 

There  he  remained  for  almost  a  month,  repairing 
his  vessels  and  their  rigging.  The  Indians,  who  were 
daily  visitors,  brought  a  variety  of  articles  to  barter 
with  the  strangers.  For  beads  and  buttons,  for 
trinkets  and  trifling  bits  of  metal,  the  crews  procured 
from  them  a  large  number  of  peltries,  especially 
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those  of  the  sea-otter.  Cook  observed  their  fondness 
for  and  knowledge  of  metal.  Many  of  them  wore, 
as  nose  rings,  small,  horseshoe-shaped  pieces  of  iron, 
brass  or  copper.  The  copper  was  probably  native, 
obtained  from  the  Indians  of  the  Alaskan  coast. 
They  also  had  iron  chisels  and  knives,  but  of  such 
strange  forms  that  he  concluded  they  were  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  savages  themselves,  from  raw 
material  obtained  by  inter-tribal  barter.  During 
all  his  intercourse  Cook  learned  nothing  of  the 
earlier  visit  of  the  Spaniards;  and,  though  he  obtained 
two  silver  spoons  of  Spanish  origin  from  the  Indians, 
strange  to  say  he  did  not  associate  them  with  such 
an  incident. 

Sailing  from  Nootka  Sound,  Cook  did  not  again 
see  land  until  the  table-top  of  Mount  Edgecumbe 
appeared  in  the  east.  Following  the  Alaskan  coast, 
seeking  vainly  the  mythical  passage,  he  made  his 
way  through  Bering  Strait,  but  the  ice-floes  barred 
his  progress  to  the  eastward.  Returning  to  the 
Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands  to  spend  the  winter 
in  their  further  exploration,  he  was  killed  at  Kara- 
kakooa  (Kealakekua)  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Owhyhee 
(Hawaii). 

In  1780,  Captain  Cook’s  ships,  on  their  home¬ 
ward  passage,  visited  Canton,  where  the  crews 
discovered  the  great  value  of  the  sea-otter  skins,  so 
casually  gathered  on  the  north-west  coast.  One 
sailor  sold  his  stock  for  eight  hundred  dollars.  A 
few  very  choice  specimens  brought  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  each.  The  publication  of  the  account 
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of  the  voyage  laid  this  knowledge  open  to  the  world. 
As  a  result,  there  grew  up  the  maritime  fur  trade, 
which  soon  spied  out  in  a  general  way  the  intricate 
coast  line  of  British  Columbia. 

The  pioneer  in  the  maritime  fur  trade  was 
Captain  James  Hanna.  Sailing  from  China  in  1785, 
he  spent  the  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Nootka,  and 
returned  in  the  fall  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  sea- 
otter  skins — five  hundred  and  sixty.  His  success 
induced  others  to  enter  the  trade.  The  next  year, 
six  vessels  arrived  from  China  and  India,  and  two 
from  Europe,  to  engage  in  this  lucrative  business. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  Nootka,  under 
John  Meares,  and  the  King  George  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  commanded  by  Portlock  and  Dixon,  both 
of  whom  had  sailed  with  Captain  Cook.  Each  year 
came  British  ships  from  Europe  or  the  Orient  to 
pursue  this  traffic.  In  1787  the  King  George  and 
Queen  Charlotte  were  again  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the 
Nootka,  under  John  Meares.  The  most  interesting 
vessel  of  that  year  is  the  Imperial  Eagle,  a  British 
bottom,  but  sailing  under  Austrian  colours.  Captain 
Barkley,  her  commander,  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  the  first  European  woman  to  see  any  part  of 
the  British  Columbian  coast.  In  sailing  southward 
from  Nootka,  Captain  Barkley  discovered  and 
named,  but  did  not  enter,  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  In  1788  the  principal  vessels  were  the 
Felice  and  the  Iphigenia,  under  Meares  and  Douglas, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Royal, 
commanded  by  Colnett  and  Duncan. 
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Captain  Cook  had  left  unexamined  the  region 
between  Nootka  and  Sitka,  Alaska.  The  maritime 
traders,  pressing  out  from  Nootka  as  a  centre,  and 
seeking  Indian  villages  where  sea-otter  skins  might 
be  purchased,  ascertained  in  a  general  way  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  coast  line  from  the  Columbia  River 
to  Prince  William’s  Sound.  Meares  saw  the  estuary 
of  the  Columbia,  but  the  dashing  breakers  on  its 
bar  were  to  him  an  unforceable  barrier:  hence  the 
name  he  applied  to  its  northern  cape — Disappoint¬ 
ment.  Douglas  and  Dixon  discovered  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  Islands  and  their  great  fur- wealth,  while 
Duncan  ventured  into  some  of  the  passages  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  opposite,  continental  shore. 

In  1788  arrived  the  first  American  trading 
vessels  from  Boston,  the  ship,  Columbia  Rediviva, 
commonly  called  the  Columbia,  and  the  sloop,  Lady 
Washington,  commonly  called  the  Washington,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Kendrick  and  Gray. 
When  the  Washington  reached  Nootka  Sound, 
Meares’s  vessels,  Felice  and  Iphigenia,  lay  there  at 
anchor,  and  upon  the  stocks  at  Friendly  Cove  a 
small  schooner,  North  West  America,  almost  ready 
for  launching.  About  three  days  later  this  schooner, 
the  first  vessel  built  on  the  coast  north  of  Mexico, 
was  launched.  Haswell,  the  first  mate  on  the  Boston 
sloop,  writes:  "On  this  occasion  the  ships  saluted 
and  the  day  among  the  English  was  spent  in  festivity 
and  mirth.”  In  September,  the  Felice,  carrying  the 
first  shipment  of  British  Columbia  spars  for  the 
China  market,  sailed  for  Canton  by  way  of  the 
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Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands.  Just  after  her  depar¬ 
ture  arrived  the  Columbia.  A  month  later  the 
Iphigenia  and  the  North  West  America  departed  to 
winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  American 
vessels  remained  and  spent  the  winter  in  Nootka  c 
Sound.  In  March,  1789,  the  sloop,  Washington, 
began  a  very  successful  trading  season,  down  the 
coast  and  below  Cape  Flattery  and  to  the  northward 
as  far  as  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  The  Columbia, 
under  Kendrick,  remained  until  July,  and  then, 
taking  on  board  the  skins  collected  by  the  sloop, 
and  with  Captain  Gray  in  charge,  sailed  for  China. 
The  Washington  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season 
of  1789  trading  at  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  under 
Captain  Kendrick.  She  then  sailed  for  China, 
where  she  arrived  in  January,  1790. 
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Meares' s  Troubles:  The  Spanish  Settlement  at  Nootka 


HE  ACTIVITIES  of  the  traders  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nootka,  together  with  those  of  the  Russians 


in  Alaska,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  looked  upon  this  commerce  as  an  infringement 
of  the  sovereignty  of  their  country.  In  1789  a 
Spanish  expedition  was  sent  to  establish  a  settlement 
at  Nootka.  John  Meares,  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned,  had,  in  the  autumn  of  1788, 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  North  West 
America,  erected  a  small  habitation  for  his  work¬ 
men.  Haswell,  who  saw  it,  calls  it:  “A  tolerable 
strong  garrison  or  place  of  defence.  ”  But,  doubtless, 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  May,  1789,  there  was 
little  visible  evidence  that  the  place  had  been 
occupied. 

The  Spanish  commander,  Don  Estevan  Jose 
Martinez,  found  in  Nootka  Sound  the  Columbia, 
one  of  the  Boston  vessels,  and  the  Iphigenia,  which 
belonged  to  Meares  and  his  associates.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  sloop,  Washington,  and  the  British  schooner, 
North  West  America,  were  temporarily  absent  on 
trading  voyages.  In  the  difficulties  that  followed, 
the  Americans  were  not  molested,  though  engaged 
in  the  same  trade.  It  should  be  explained  here  that, 
while  Meares’s  vessels  were  undoubtedly  British,  yet, 
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as  the  South  Sea  Company  had  a  monopoly  of 
British  trade  west  of  Cape  Horn,  Meares,  to  avoid 
that  monopoly,  had  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  sailing 
them  under  the  flag  of  Portugal.  The  Iphigenia ,  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  had  ostensibly  a  Portuguese 
captain  and  Portuguese  instructions.  Misunder¬ 
standing  some  sentences  therein,  Martinez  seized 
her,  but  later  released  her  under  bond.  When  the 
North  West  America  returned  to  Nootka  she  also 
was  seized,  but  soon  released.  A  few  weeks  later 
she  was  again  seized  and,  this  time,  retained  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Then  came  from  China  the  third  vessel  belonging 
to  Meares  and  his  associates,  the  sloop,  Princess 
Royal,  which  was  not  only  British  in  fact,  but  was 
sailing  under  British  colours.  In  the  winter  of 
1788-89  Meares  had  made  new  arrangements  for 
the  trade,  whereby  he  obtained  the  license  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  permitting  the  owners  of  the 
Princess  Royal  to  engage  in  it.  This  accounts  for 
the  appearance  of  the  British  flag.  Upon  the 
representation  of  her  commander  that  he  had  merely 
entered  to  obtain  wood  and  water  and  effect  the 
necessary  repairs;  Martinez  allowed  her  to  depart. 
Now  arrived  the  fourth  member  of  Meares’ s  fleet, 
the  Argonaut,  with  James  Colnett  as  commander. 
Upon  her  were  materials  for  the  construction  of 
another  ship  and  a  trading  post,  together  with 
Chinese  artisans  to  perform  the  work  and,  it  is  said, 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  settlement. 
Both  Colnett  and  Martinez  had  large  ideas  of  their 
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own  importance.  They  mutually  disagreed,  personal 
abuse  and  recrimination  followed,  and,  in  the  end, 
Martinez,  to  prevent  future  serious  trouble  and 
because  of  wounded  pride,  seized  the  Argonaut. 
Lastly,  the  Princess  Royal ,  on  returning  to  Nootka, 
was  also  captured.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  Meares’s  four 
ships,  two  flying  the  Portuguese  flag — the  Iphigenia 
and  the  North  West  America — and  two  flying  the 
British  flag — the  Argonaut  and  the  Princess  Royal — 
(but  all  in  reality  British)  were  seized.  The  Iphi¬ 
genia  was  allowed  to  depart  on  giving  security;  the 
North  West  America  was  kept  at  Nootka;  the 
Argonaut  and  the  Princess  Royal,  with  a  part  of  their 
crews,  were  sent  captives  to  Mexico. 

Out  of  these  seizures  arose  the  Nootka  dispute, 
which  brought  to  the  touchstone  the  claims  of  Spain 
to  this  coast  and  the  broader  claim  springing  there¬ 
from:  that  of  the  ownership  of  the  commerce, 
fishery,  and  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Before 
dealing  with  this  trouble,  a  subject  which  changes 
the  scene  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid  and 
brings  the  reader  into  contact  with  European 
politics,  the  important  events  that  were  happening 
on  the  coast  will  be  outlined. 

Martinez  had  been  instructed  to  establish  a 
Spanish  settlement  at  Nootka,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  had  been  occupied  with  the  seizures 
already  mentioned.  He  had,  however,  found  leisure 
to  erect  a  few  houses  at  Friendly  Cove,  on  the  site 
of  the  Indian  village  occupied  by  Maquinna  and  his 
tribe,  and  had  built  on  San  Miguel  Island  a  fort  to 
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guard  the  infant  settlement.  In  June,  1789,  before 
any  seizures  were  made,  he  had,  with  fitting  pomp 
and  ceremony,  taken  formal  possession  of  the 
territory  surrounding  Nootka  Sound,  by  planting 
a  cross,  suitably  inscribed,  and  preserving  a  complete 
record  of  his  proceedings.  Having  sent  the  Argonaut 
and  the  Princess  Royal  to  Mexico,  he,  in  October, 


1789,  demolished  the  fort  and  the  village  and  returned 
with  his  official  colonists. 

Revilla-Gigedo,  the  new  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  re¬ 
established  in  1790  the  Spanish  settlement  at 
Nootka.  The  fort  was  rebuilt,  and  upon  the  semi¬ 
circular  shore  of  Friendly  Cove  arose  a  new  official 
village.  The  first  residence  of  civilized  man  in 
British  Columbia — for  that  of  1789  had  only  been 
an  attempt — was  unique.  It  was  a  village  that 
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contained  no  women,  had  no  trade,  raised  little  for 
its  support,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  supplies 
from  Mexico,  and  that  existed  by  Government  order 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  Spanish  sovereignty. 
Yet  in  this  village  on  the  wild  shore  of  Nootka  Sound 
the  courtly  forms  of  old  Castile  held  sway,  and  the 
punctilious  observance  of  courtesies  and  precedence 
was  followed.  It  remained  in  existence  until  March 
28,  1795,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements, 
the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  on  San  Miguel  and  the 
whole  colony  re-embarked  for  Mexico. 

From  this  village  Spain  sent  out  a  number  of 
expeditions  to  explore  the  neighbouring  coast-line. 
The  maritime  traders  had,  as  stated,  obtained  a 
general  idea  of  the  configuration  of  the  shore  north 
and  south  of  Nootka,  but  they  had  left  entirely 
untouched  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Thinking 
that  it  might  lead  to  the  long-sought-for  North-West 
Passage,  Elisa,  the  Spanish  Governor  at  Nootka, 
in  1790,  dispatched  Manuel  Quimper,  in  Meares’s 
captured  sloop,  Princess  Royal,  to  make  an  examina¬ 
tion.  He  entered  the  strait  and  traced  it  as  far  as 
the  San  Juan  archipelago.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  civilized  person  to  see  Esquimalt  Harbour. 
His,  however,  was  not  a  very  great  advance,  for  the 
American  sloop,  Washington,  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  followed  the  course  of  the  strait  for  about 
twenty-five  miles;  and  as  regards  the  coast 
between  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Nootka, 
every  inlet  had,  for  years,  been  known  to  the  traders. 

In  1791,  Elisa  himself  took  command  of  an 
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expedition  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  He  spent  some  days  in  Nanaimo 
Harbour,  passed  the  mouth  of  Fraser  River,  suspect¬ 
ing  but  not  ascertaining  its  existence,  and  carried 
his  explorations  to  a  point  beyond  Comox.  He 
was  the  first  European  to  navigate  the  Strait  of 
Georgia.  Scurvy,  as  usual,  broke  out,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  effort,  leaving  the  problem 
still  unsolved.  His  opinion  was  that  if  a  North- 
West  Passage  existed,  it  must  be  one  of  the  many 
mouths  that  opened  into  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 

The  Viceroy,  having  thus  twice  failed  to  uncover 
the  mystery,  resolved  to  make  yet  another  attempt. 
In  1792,  two  small  schooners,  the  Sutil  and  the 
Mexicana,  under  Galiano  and  Valdes,  were  charged 
with  this  duty.  Entering  the  strait,  they  examined 
the  channels  east  of  San  Juan  and,  proceeding 
northward,  spent  some  time  amongst  the  islands  of 
the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Returning  to  the  mainland 
side  of  the  strait,  they  sought,  unsuccessfully,  the 
Fraser  River,  to  which,  though  not  seen,  Elisa  had 
in  the  preceding  year  given  the  name  Boca  de 
Florida  Blanca.  While  they  were  at  anchor  off 
Point  Grey  they  were  met  by  Captain  Vancouver, 
whose  work  will  be  dealt  with  later.  In  conjunction 
with  him  they  carried  on  a  survey  of  the  maze  of 
channels  between  Point  Grey  and  Desolation  Sound. 
The  Spanish  vessels  were  such  poor  sailers,  and  so 
ill-equipped  for  the  task,  that  the  explorers  separated 
and  each  pursued  his  own  route  to  Nootka. 

In  the  same  year,  another  Spanish  ship,  the 
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Aranzazu,  under  Camaano,  was  dispatched  from 
Nootka  to  explore  the  northern  part  of  the  British 
Columbian  coast.  Her  voyage,  however,  added 
nothing  of  moment  to  the  knowledge  of  the  region 
that  had  been  gained  by  the  maritime  traders.  The 
main  object  in  this  case  was  to  ascertain  whether  a 
North-West  Passage  existed  in  latitude  53°  north, 
where  de  Fonte  had  alleged  that  he  had  found,  and 
sailed  through,  one  that  led  to  Hudson  Bay. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Nootka  Convention 

IT  NOW  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  the  year 
1789,  when  the  Spanish  officer,  Martinez,  captured 
Meares’s  ships  and  sent  two  of  them  to  Mexico  as 
prizes.  In  January,  1790,  vague  rumours  of  the 
seizures  had  reached  the  British  Government  from 
the  charge  d'affaires  at  Madrid.  The  first  official 
Spanish  communication  came  from  the  Marquis  del 
Campo,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  who 
stated  that  a  British  ship  had  arrived  at  Nootka  to 
take  possession  and  that  Martinez  had  seized  it, 
but  had  released  the  crew.  The  Marquis  requested 
that  the  British  Government  punish  its  subjects 
and  prevent  them  from  resorting  to  Spanish  territory. 
The  British  reply  was  stern  and  brusque:  just  and 
adequate  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  must  be  made 
and,  pending  further  and  fuller  knowledge,  the  seized 
vessel  must  be  restored  to  her  owners.  At  once 
Spain  began  to  take  stock  of  her  available  war- 
vessels.  The  correspondence  continued :  Spain  took 
the  stand  that,  as  only  ignorance  of  Spanish  rights 
could  have  induced  British  subjects  to  invade  her 
coasts  for  trade,  the  seized  vessel  had  been  released 
and  the  incident  should  be  regarded  as  closed. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  when  Meares 
arrived  in  England.  He  laid  before  the  King  his 
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Memorial,  containing  an  exaggerated  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  false,  statement  of  the  circumstances.  It, 
nevertheless,  appeared  that  in  time  of  peace  four 
British  ships  had  been  captured,  though  only  three 
had 'been  retained.  The  clash  of  opposing  principles, 
that  might  have  occurred  at  any  time  since  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  come  at  last.  To  the 
Spanish  mind  the  grant  of  the  western  half  of  the 
world  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  the  discoveries  of  Juan 
Perez,  Heceta  and  Quadra,  and  the  formal  acts  of 
taking  possession  had  given  to  Spain  an  unassailable 
right  to  the  coast  and,  in  consequence,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  its  commerce,  fishery  and  navigation.  To 
the  practical  British  mind  the  Pope’s  grant  availed 
naught.  Neither  did  the  mere  discovery,  nor  the 
hollow  act  of  taking  possession  constitute  any  title 
of  ownership,  unless  those  claims  were  upheld  by 
established  residences  and  the  ability  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  title.  To  the  claim  of  exclusive  com¬ 
merce,  fishery,  and  navigation  of  the  Pacific,  the  reply 
was  that  the  ocean  was  the  great  highway  for  the 
intercourse  of  the  nations  and  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  the  private  property  of  any  people. 

Thus  taking  issue  with  Spain  on  both  demands, 
Britain  prepared  for  war.  A  great  fleet — the 
"Spanish  Armament  of  1790” — was  mobilized  at 
Spithead  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Britain  called  upon  Holland  and  Prussia  for  assist¬ 
ance.  Relying  upon  the  aid  of  France  under  the 
"Family  Compact,”  Spain  also  prepared  for  war. 
But  France  was  already  in  the  throes  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  no  martial 
assistance  could  be  obtained  in  that  quarter. 

While  the  warlike  preparations  were  going  on, 
the  diplomats  were  busy  in  the  endeavour  to  effect 
a  peaceful  adjustment.  The  pathway  of  negotiation 
was  thorny.  Pitt  took  the  position  that  Spain  should 
restore  the  ships,  agree  to  indemnify  Meares  for  their 
seizure,  and  give  satisfaction  for  the  insult  to  the 
British  flag,  before  any  discussion  of  the  Spanish 
pretensions  could  be  permitted.  His  view  was  that 
Spain’s  claims  were  unfounded,  and  that  their 
complete  abandonment  must  be  the  price  of  peace. 
Behind  his  ultimatum  were  the  threatening  guns  of 
the  “Spanish  Armament.”  Even  though  Spain’s 
claims  were  mediaeval  and  flimsy,  such  an  arbitrary 
course  as  that  adopted  by  Pitt  could  not  but  arouse 
strong  opposition.  The  negotiations  dragged  slowly 
along. 

In  July,  1790,  Spain  had  reached  the  point  where 
she  was  prepared  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  outrage, 
restore  the  vessels,  and  indemnify  the  owners. 
A  declaration  to  this  effect  having  been  made  and 
accepted,  the  next  step  was  a  formal  agreement 
covering  these  small  matters,  as  well  as  the  large 
questions  of  the  sovereignty  of  waste  lands  and  the 
“closed  sea”  of  the  Pacific.  Spain’s  world  empire 
had  long  since  become  a  mere  dream.  The  inexorable 
march  of  time  had  left  the  theories  upon  which  it 
rested  far  in  the  distance,  but  still  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  by  peaceful  negotiation  an  acknowledgment 
that  these  ancient  ideas,  which  had  become  an 
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integral  part  of  Spanish  thought,  were  outworn  and 
could  no  longer  govern  in  world  affairs. 

A  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty  was  presented  to 
the  Spanish  minister,  Florida  Blanca,  early  in 
September.  A  month  of  discussion  followed.  The 
British  people  became  restive  under  the  delay, 
unintelligible  to  them,  and  its  consequent  expense. 
Pitt,  finally,  on  October  15,  submitted  a  slightly 
altered  draft,  and  insisted  that  the  wording  of  the 
agreement  be  settled  within  ten  days.  A  Spanish 
junta,  to  which  the  draft  was  referred,  considered 
the  terms  so  drastic  that  it  advised  recourse  to 
arms,  claiming  that  nothing  more  could  be  demanded 
in  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  But  that 
alternative,  without  the  aid  of  France,  was  hopeless. 
Florida  Blanca  continued  the  discussions,  obtaining 
small  alterations  here  and  there.  With  these  changes 
the  treaty  was  re-submitted.  More  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  finally  it  was  accepted  and  signed  on  October 
28,  1790. 

As  this  treaty — the  Nootka  Convention,  so  called 
— has  been  much  misunderstood,  the  following 
outline  of  its  eight  articles  is  given: 

(1)  The  buildings  and  lands  of  which  British  subjects  were 
dispossessed  about  April,  1789,  should  be  restored  to  them. 

(2)  A  just  reparation  for  acts  of  violence,  subsequently 
committed,  should  be  made  j  and  any  lands,  buildings,  vessels 
or  other  property  that  had  been  subsequently  taken,  should 
be  restored  or  a  just  compensation  made. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  three  following  articles,  each  nation 
should  have  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  of  landing  in  unoccupied  places  to  trade  with  the 
natives,  or  to  make  establishments  there. 
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(4)  The|British  agreed  not  to  navigate  or  carry  on  their 
fishery  within  ten  leagues  of  Spanish  settlements. 

(5)  Wherever  the  subjects  of  either  power  might  have 
made  settlements  since  April,  1789,  the  subjects  of  the  other 
should  have  free  access  and  right  to  trade  undisturbed  and 
unmolested. 

(6)  Neither  power  should  form  any  establishment  on  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  South  America,  south  of  the 
existing  Spanish  occupation;  but  this  should  not  prevent 
the  landing  thereon,  and  the  erection  of  temporary  structures 
in  connection  with  the  fishery. 

(7)  In  the  event  of  any  infraction  of  agreement  no  violence 
should  be  used,  but  the  matter  should  be  reported  to  the 
respective  courts  and  be  by  them  adjusted. 

A  secret  clause  provided  that  the  prohibition  contained  in 
Article  6  should  remain  in  force  only  so  long  as  no  establish¬ 
ments  should  have  been  formed  thereon  by  the  subjects  of  any 
other  power. 

This  is  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  collapse  of  the 
great  colonial  system  of  Spain.  That  system  was 
largely  built  upon  Spain’s  sovereignty  of  the  Pacific 
and  her  right  therefore  to  exclude  other  peoples  from 
that  ocean.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  convention 
contains  no  express  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  north-west  coast.  In  the  face  of 
Article  three  and  the  secret  clause,  it  seems  plain 
that  Spanish  sovereignty  thereafter  could  no  longer 
be  claimed  beyond  the  limits  of  occupancy  then 
existing.  The  result  is  that  the  north-west  coast, 
outside  of  such  scattered  occupancy,  was  left  without 
sovereignty  in  any  civilized  state:  and  thus  it  could 
become  the  territory  of  any  nation  that  entered  and 
occupied  it. 
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To  complete  the  view  of  the  Nootka  trouble  it 
should  be  added  that  on  February  12,  1793,  Spain 
agreed  to  pay  to  Meares  and  his  associates,  as 
compensation  for  their  losses  in  the  seizures  of  their 
vessels,  the  sum  of  “two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
hard  dollars  in  specie.  ” 
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Captain  Vancouver  and  His  Work 

FOR  THE  purpose  of  receiving  restitution  of  the 
land  at  Nootka  Sound,  of  which  Meares  alleged 
that  he  had  been  dispossessed,  Captain  George 
Vancouver  was  sent  out,  in  April,  1791,  in  command 
of  the  Discovery  and  the  Chatham .  To  this  political 
purpose  was  added  one  of  geographical  (and  greater) 
importance.  Captain  Cook’s  voyage  had  left  unex¬ 
plored  the  region  between  Nootka  and  Sitka.  More¬ 
over,  there  still  lingered  shreds  and  patches  of  belief 
in  a  North-West  Passage  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca, 
or  farther  northward  where  de  Fonte  claimed  that 
one  existed,  or  even  still  farther  northward  where 
Cook’s  Inlet  concealed  its  own  secret.  Vancouver 
was  to  settle  these  questions. 

Captain  George  Vancouver  was  born  June  22, 
1757,  at  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  England.  Entering 
the  navy,  he  sailed  as  an  able  seaman  with  Captain 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage  around  the  world.  As  a 
midshipman  he  accompanied  that  great  captain  on 
his  third  voyage;  the  western  coast  of  America  was 
therefore  no  terra  incognita  to  him,  when,  after  some 
seven  years  of  active  service,  he  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  new  expedition. 

Sailing  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
spent  some  time  in  exploring  the  southern  coast  of 
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Australia,  and  then  passed  from  New  Zealand  and 
the  Society  Islands  to  Kauai  (Atooi),  one  of  the 
western  isles  of  the  Hawaiian  (Sandwich)  group. 
After  making  some  necessary  repairs,  Vancouver 
sailed  on  March  16,  1792,  for  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  A  month  later  he  sighted  that  coast — 
"New  Albion,”  as  he  calls  it,  following  Drake’s 
appellation.  Making  his  way  northward,  Vancouver 
approached  Cape  Disappointment,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River;  but  while  he  noted  the 
appearance  of  a  river  or  inlet,  he  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  accessible  by  vessels  of  the 
size  of  the  Discovery  and  the  Chatham.  Thus  he 
failed,  as  Meares  had  failed  before  him,  to  recognize 
the  entrance  of  the  “Great  River  of  the  West.  ” 

After  this  meeting,  which  was  on  April  28,  1792, 
the  American  vessel  continued  her  southward  voyage 
and  on  May  12  was  off  Cape  Disappointment  where 
Captain  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  entrance 
of  “a  fine  river.”  With  the  pinnace  sounding  ahead 
the  Columbia  followed  under  short  sail,  over  the  bar 
into  the  river  so  long  sought  and  which  has  ever  since 
borne  her  name — Columbia  River.  This  discovery 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Oregon  Territory. 

As  he  neared  Cape  Flattery,  he  encountered  the 
American  ship,  Columbia ,  in  command  of  Captain 
Gray.  This  fortunate  meeting  enabled  him  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  an  alleged  voyage  around 
Vancouver  Island,  said  by  Meares  to  have  been 
made  by  the  American  sloop,  Washington.  Van- 
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couver  learned  that  the  sloop  had  merely  entered  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  followed  it  for  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

Rounding  Cape  Flattery,  Vancouver  began  his 
painstaking  survey  of  the  labyrinth  of  waterways 
to  which  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  gives  access. 
He  first  proceeded  southward,  tracing  every  channel 
and  plotting  its  course  on  his  charts.  Having 


reached  the  end  of  Puget  Sound,  he  skirted  along  the 
eastern  shore,  carefully  examining  every  opening. 
His  usual  course  was  to  proceed  in  his  vessels  to  the 
known  limit  of  his  work;  anchor  them  there;  and 
thence  carry  on  his  explorations  with  his  small  boats 
in  every  direction.  For  example:  in  June,  1792,  his 
ships  were  stationed  in  Birch  Bay,  and,  while  some 
of  his  boats  examined  the  channels  in  that  vicinity, 
he  set  out  to  explore  the  main  channel  of  the  Strait 
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of  Georgia.  In  this  undertaking  Vancouver  was 
absent  eleven  days,  and  in  that  time  had  followed  to 
their  terminations  Burrard  Inlet,  Howe  Sound  and 
Jervis  Inlet.  As  he  was  returning,  he  saw  near 
Point  Grey,  as  already  mentioned,  two  Spanish 
schooners,  Sutil  and  Mexicana,  lying  at  anchor. 
They  enquired  whether  he  had  found  a  river  which 
Elisa,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  surmised  to  exist  in 
that  neighbourhood.  He  declared  that  no  such 
river  existed.  He  had,  in  fact,  seen  and  noted  two 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Fraser  River,  but  had  con¬ 
temned  them  as  he  had  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

By  arrangement,  Vancouver  and  the  Spaniards 
carried  on  their  surveys  together  until  they  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Johnstone  Strait.  It  was  now 
July  12.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  land  on  the 
left  was  an  island.  He  had  met  the  incoming  tide 
from  the  north  and  had  seen  the  distant  roll  of  the 
Pacific.  Still  examining  successively  the  channels 
on  the  continental  shore,  and  pressing  northward  and 
westward,  Vancouver  reached  at  last  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  with  its  haze-mantled  dangers  of  rocks,  islets, 
and  reefs.  On  one  occasion  the  Discovery  struck  one 
of  these  hidden  reefs,  and  for  hours — until  the  ships 
floated  free  with  the  rising  tide — the  mental  tension 
was  extreme.  A  little  later  it  was  the  Chatham's 
turn.  Such  is  the  lot  of  the  explorer,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  fortunate  results.  Having 
traced  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Menzies,  King  Island, 
and  knowing  that  Quadra  awaited  him  at  Nootka, 
Vancouver  sailed  for  that  port. 
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On  August  28,  1792,  he  reached  Nootka,  where 
Quadra,  the  Spanish  representative,  was  Com- 
mandante  of  the  village  at  Friendly  Cove.  The 
duty  to  be  done,  under  the  first  clause  of  the  Nootka 
Convention,  was  to  agree  upon  the  buildings  and 
lands  of  which  Meares  had  been  dispossessed,  and 
which  were  to  be  restored  to  the  British.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable 


difference  in  the  construction  of  the  words  of  the 
treaty:  “The  buildings  and  tracts  of  land  situated 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  or  on  islands  adjacent  to  that  continent,  of 
which  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  were 
dispossessed  about  the  month  of  April,  1789,  by  a 
Spanish  Officer.”  To  Vancouver,  with  his  firm 
belief  in  Meares’s  veracity,  these  words  meant  that 
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all  the  lands  about  Friendly  Cove  were  to  be  repos¬ 
sessed.  But  Quadra  claimed  that  Meares  had  never 
bought  any  land  from  Maquinna,  the  Indian  chief 
of  the  locality,  and  that  in  consequence  all  he  could 
offer  to  restore  was  the  little  cove  between  two 
projecting  shoulders  of  rock,  about  as  large  as  a  town 
lot,  where  Meares  had  actually  been  in  possession 
and  had  built  the  North  West  America. 

Vancouver  and  Quadra  debated  the  subject  for 
weeks,  but  each  clung  to  his  own  construction.  In 
the  end  they  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  their 
respective  Governments.  Though  disagreeing  offi¬ 
cially,  they  agreed  personally.  They  visited 
Maquinna  in  his  winter  home,  exchanged  hospitality 
with  each  other,  and  named  the  land  the  Island  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver.  After  the  impasse  in  the 
diplomatic  mission,  Vancouver  sailed  for  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands. 

On  his  return  in  May,  1793,  he  resumed  his 
exploration  of  the  coast  from  King  Island,  where 
it  had  ended  in  the  preceding  year.  Each  of  the 
channels,  many  of  whose  mouths  had  for  years  been 
known  to  the  maritime  traders,  was  followed  to 
its  termination,  and  that  whole  maze  of  islands  and 
intricate  waterways  explored,  connected, and  charted. 
By  September,  Vancouver  had  reached  Cape 
Decision,  in  latitude  56°.  This  ended  his  labours 
for  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  spent  in 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  western  coast  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  In  October,  he  sailed  again  to 
winter  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  continued 
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his  survey  during  1794,  but  this  was  confined  entirely 
to  Alaskan  waters.  Two  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  he  and  Quadra  had  disagreed  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Convention.  As  no 
instructions  had  come  from  England,  he  determined 
to  return.  Leaving  Nootka  on  October  16,  1794, 
the  Discovery  and  the  Chatham  arrived  in  the  Thames 
just  a  year  later. 


He  set  himself  to  the  work  of  preparing  an  account 
of  his  voyage.  It  was  practically  completed  when 
he  died  at  the  old  Star  and  Garter  inn,  Richmond 
Hill,  Surrey,  May  10, 1798,  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 

The  late  Captain  John  T.  Walbran,  not  only  a 
prominent  historical  student,  but  also  possessing  a 
broad  and  practical  knowledge  of  navigation,  says 
that  Vancouver’s  surveying  work,  1792-4,  was  carried 
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out  “with  a  zeal  beyond  all  praise.”  He  continues: 
“The  remarks  he  made  in  his  journal,  while  examining 
this  broken  and  intricate  coast  line,  respecting  the 
description  of  the  shore,  rocks  and  shoals,  are 
excellent,  and  the  names  he  bestowed  along  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  are  an  enduring 
mark  of  his  faithful  work.  ” 
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Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie :  The  First  Transcontinental 

Journey 

IT  IS  now  necessary  to  trace  the  approach  to 
British  Columbia  from  the  eastward.  In  1670, 
Charles  II  granted  a  charter  to  Prince  Rupert 
and  his  friends,  as  the  “Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay,”  whereby 
broad  and  undefined  rights  were  given  them  to  the 
trade  and  sovereignty  of  a  vaguely  described  territory 
drained  by  the  streams  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay. 
For  a  century  thereafter,  that  company,  commonly 
called  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  had  been  content 
to  remain  in  its  forts  upon  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  with  their  furs, 
the  produce  of  their  winter’s  hunt. 

The  French  from  Montreal  had  also  carried  on  a 
commerce  in  furs,  but  that  opposition  had  not 
extended  far  enough  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  when  the  surrender  of 
Canada  to  Great  Britain  ended  it.  About  1767, 
the  trade  from  Montreal  was  resumed  by  independent 
individual  Canadians,  whose  numbers  gradually 
increased.  These  adventurers,  struggling  amongst 
themselves,  nevertheless  made  their  opposition  felt 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  In  1783-4  the 
major  portion  of  these  conflicting  interests  was 
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fused  into  the  partnership  known  as  the  North  West 
Company,  of  Montreal. 

While  denying  the  validity  of  the  older  company’s 
charter  and  putting  that  denial  into  action,  the  new 
organization  sought  regions  for  trade  beyond  its 
limits.  Intense  rivalry  arose  between  the  two 
concerns,  but  until  the  Selkirk  settlement  was 
established  on  the  Red  River  that  feeling  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  no  element  of  bitterness  or  hatred 
amongst  the  traders  in  the  wilds.  In  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  found  itself  com¬ 
pelled  more  and  more  to  go  beyond  its  old-established 
forts,  and  build  new  trading  posts  upon  the  rivers  and 
lakes  far  in  the  interior.  They  must  barter  with  the 
Indian  near  his  hunting  grounds.  Thus  the  struggle 
drew  gradually  closer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Some  of  the  North- Westers  realized  that  beyond 
those  mountains  the  land  might  be  rich  in  furs,  and 
if  so,  the  older  company’s  charter  could  not  stretch 
into  that  distant  part  of  the  continent  whose  waters 
must  flow  into  the  western  sea.  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie  had  this  possibility  much  in  mind,  as  was 
natural — his  headquarters  being  on  Lake  Athabaska, 
not  far  from  the  “River  of  Peace”  that  flowed  from 
the  mysterious  west. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  born  in  1755  at 
Stornoway,  in  the  Island  of  Lewis.  He  appears  to 
have  emigrated  first  to  New  York,  and  to  have 
reached  Montreal,  the  centre  of  the  Canadian  fur 
trade,  before  1778.  In  1787,  he  joined  the  North 
West  Company,  becoming  one  of  their  bourgeois ,  or 
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partners,  and  soon  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Athabaska  district. 

Impatient  with  the  tedium  of  barter,  he  decided 
to  equip  an  expedition  and  set  out  from  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan  for  the  Western  Sea,  which  he  expected  to  find 
by  following  the  river  that  flowed  out  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  The  result  was  that  he  discovered,  and 
traced  to  its  mouth  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  great 
northward-flowing  river  which  to-day  bears  his  name. 
That  journey  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  take  astronomical  observations  to  determine 
longitude.  He  therefore  returned  to  England,  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1791-2  in  perfecting  himself  in 
that  art.  The  longitude  of  Lake  Athabaska  had  not 
then  been  determined,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be 
only  a  short  distance  thence  to  the  Western  Sea. 
Peter  Pond’s  map  of  1789,  for  example,  gave  its 
longitude  as  131°,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  111°  west. 

Combining  trade  with  exploration,  Mackenzie, 
in  October,  1792,  left  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake 
Athabaska  with  two  canoes  to  winter  and  trade  on 
the  Peace  River  beyond  the  farthest  point  yet 
reached  by  the  traders.  When  navigation  opened  in 
the  spring,  he  dispatched  to  Chipewyan  six  canoes 
with  the  furs  collected  during  the  winter;  and  on  the 
following  day  (May  9)  he  and  his  nine  companions 
embarked  in  a  single  large  canoe  for  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  Peace  and  beyond.  The  journey  up 
the  freshet-swollen  river  was  long  and  tiresome. 
The  end  of  May  saw  the  explorer  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Finlay  and  the  Parsnip.  Upon  the  advice  of 
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an  old  Indian,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  continued  his 
slow  and  laborious  ascent  to  its  source.  There  a 
divide  of  817  paces  brought  the  party  to  a  lake, 
from  which  flowed  a  rapid  stream — the  Bad  River, 
as  he  properly  called  it.  For  over  a  century, 
explorers  had  striven  for  the  sight  that  now  lay 
before  him:  water  flowing  towards  the  western  sea. 
The  dream  of  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  was  at  last 
realized.  The  descent  was  one  chapter  of  accidents. 
First  the  stern  and  then  the  bow  of  the  canoe  were 
shattered  as  it  sped  along  on  the  tumultuous  current. 
When  the  foreman  strove  to  stay  its  wild  progress 
by  grasping  an  overhanging  branch,  he  was  jerked 
violently  overboard,  and  on  it  sped  toward  a  white 
stretch  of  cascade  where  the  “cruel  rocks”  tore 
through  its  bottom.  Some  of  the  cargo  was  lost, 
but  Mackenzie  and  his  men  succeeded  in  getting  the 
wrecked  craft  into  shallow  water  and  saved  the 
drenched  remainder. 

The  narrow  escape  and  the  losses  dispirited  his 
crew,  but  the  leader  enheartened  them  and  awoke 
their  pride  by  appealing  to  their  courage  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  canoe,  therefore,  was  repaired  and  the 
journey  resumed.  To  the  dangers  of  the  treacherous 
river  were  added  the  drudgeries  of  difficult  portages; 
the  men  carried  canoe  and  cargo  through  swamps 
sometimes  knee  deep  in  mud  and  water,  harassed  by 
clouds  of  mosquitoes.  “At  length,”  says  Mac¬ 
kenzie  on  June  17,  “after  all  our  toil  and  anxiety 
we  enjoyed  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  finding 
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ourselves  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river  on  the 
west  side  of  the  first  great  range  of  mountains.” 
Now  descending  the  North  Fork  of  the  Fraser  with  the 
current,  the  explorer  sped  along.  On  June  19 
he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Nechako  without  seeing 
it,  and  reached  the  Fort  George  canyon.  There  a 
portage  was  made  with  a  fatigue  which,  in  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  words,  “beggars  all  description,”  for,  by 


constant  patching  and  gumming,  the  canoe,  originally 
so  light,  had  become  intolerably  heavy  and  unwieldy. 
Two  days  later  he  saw  a  party  of  Carrier  Indians. 
When  he  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  them, 
they  repelled  his  advances  with  a  shower  of  arrows. 
Then  he  showed  the  experience  of  the  Nor’ wester. 
He  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  and,  walking  alone 
and  unarmed,  displayed  looking-glasses,  beads,  and 
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other  trinkets.  The  lure  succeeded ;  friendly  relations 
were  established. 

When  the  natives  learned  his  purpose,  they  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  following  the  Fraser,  and  gave  him 
knowledge  of  a  route  by  way  of  the  Blackwater 
River  which  they  used  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
coast  Indians,  and  by  which,  they  said,  he  could 
reach  the  sea  in  six  days.  After  some  delay  in 
making  a  new  canoe,  for  it  was  impossible  to  urge 
the  old  one  up-stream  against  the  freshet,  he  retraced 
his  course  to  the  Blackwater,  or  Westroad  River, 
as  he  called  it.  The  party  now  cached  the  super¬ 
fluous  supplies  and,  with  packs  of  seventy  or  ninety 
pounds  each,  began  the  land  journey  up  and  down 
hill,  through  woods  and  swamps,  but  westward. 
As  they  travelled  they  saw  evidences  that  the 
Indians  were  in  touch  with  the  maritime  traders; 
coins,  as  ornaments,  pieces  of  cloth,  metal  imple¬ 
ments  became  common.  They  had  left  the  Fraser 
on  July  4;  on  the  17th  they  reached  the  Bella  Coola 
River;  and  three  days  later  were  at  last  on  salt  water. 

Mackenzie  continued  his  journey  still  west¬ 
ward  in  canoes,  passing  down  North  Bentinck  Arm, 
up  Labouchere  Channel,  and  down  Dean  Canal  to 
an  abandoned  village  site  on  a  large  rock  near  the 
entrance  to  Elcho  Harbour,  some  three  miles  west  of 
Cascade  Inlet. 

There  he  inscribed,  with  a  mixture  of  vermilion 
and  grease,  the  words  which  have  since  been  per¬ 
manently  cut  into  the  rock : 
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ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE  FROM  CANADA 
BY  LAND  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  DAY  OF 
JULY  ONE  THOUSAND  SEVEN  HUNDRED 
AND  NINETY-THREE 

Here  he  tested  his  artificial  horizon,  which  was 
the  reason  for  his  travelling  farther  than  the  mouth 
of  the  Bella  Coola  River.  Owing  to  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  natives,  Mackenzie  at  once  com¬ 
menced  his  return  journey.  At  Bella  Coola  the 
Indians  began  to  pilfer  his  small  supply  of  neces¬ 
saries;  it  was  only  by  threatening  to  use  his  firearms 
that  they  could  be  brought  to  reason.  By  August  4, 
the  expedition  had  again  reached  the  Fraser,  and  on 
August  24  the  explorer  and  his  whole  party,  after 
their  historic  adventure  by  land  and  sea,  were  safe 
within  the  palisades  of  Fort  Fork — the  name  that  he 
had  given  to  the  trading  post  from  which  he  had  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  May. 

One  fact  regarding  Mackenzie’s  voyage  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  was  not  only  the  first  voyage 
across  Canada;  it  was  also  the  first  voyage  across  the 
main  body  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

Mackenzie  soon  left  the  fur  wilds  and,  after  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  returned  to  Montreal,  where  he 
engaged  actively  in  the  management  of  the  North 
West  Company.  But  owing  to  difficulties  with 
Simon  McTavish,  its  guiding  spirit,  he  joined  the 
XY  Company,  and  threw  his  whole  force  into 
opposition.  Upon  the  death  of  McTavish,  the  XY 
and  North  West  companies  united.  He  revisited 
England,  published  an  account  of  his  voyages,  and 
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was  knighted  for  his  discoveries.  Once  more  return¬ 
ing  to  Canada,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  He  soon 
wearied  of  politics.  In  1808  he  retired  to  Scotland. 
Five  years  later  he  married  a  charming  young  lady 
of  the  same  name,  and  bought  an  estate — Avoch — 
in  the  Highlands.  He  died  suddenly,  on  March  12, 
1820,  at  Mullinearn  (Moulinearn),  near  Dunkeld, 
while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Ross-shire  election. 
So  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  passing  that,  in  the 
Gentleman' s  Magazine  for  March,  1820,  the  only 
mention  is  the  following,  in  an  obituary  list:  “March 
12 — Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Avoch,  Ross-shire.  ” 
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MACKENZIE’S  voyage  made  known  to  his 
company  the  value  and  resources  of  the  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but,  owing  to 
internal  dissensions,  twelve  years  elapsed  before 
they  made  any  effort  to  obtain  its  trade.  During 
all  that  time  the  maritime  traders  were  busy  gather¬ 
ing  the  harvest  along  the  coast,  and  gleaning,  too, 
the  steadily  increasing  number  of  furs  that,  by 
inter-tribal  exchange,  arrived  from  the  interior. 
Though  the  Nor ’-westers,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  the 
seceded  XY  Company — an  opposition  more  bitter 
and  intense  than  that  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
— could  not  enter  into  and  possess  the  trade  of  the 
transmontane  region,  individual  traders  slowly 
reached  out  in  that  direction. 

In  1797  James  Finlay  ascended  the  Peace, 
explored  the  northern  branch  which  to-day  bears 
his  name,  and  followed  the  Parsnip  nearly  to  its 
source.  In  1799  and  1800  a  Rocky  Mountain 
House  existed,  but  its  location  is  not  known  further 
than  that  it  was  eight  days’  travel  from  the  forks  of 
Peace  River.  In  1805  James  McDougall  ascended 
the  Parsnip  and  discovered  McLeod  Lake.  He 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  gone  inland  as  far 
as  Carrier  Lake,  and,  upon  returning  to  McLeod 
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Lake,  to  have  followed  Mackenzie’s  course  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Parsnip,  crossed  the  divide,  and 
proceeded  down  the  westward-flowing  waters  to 
what  he  called  the  Grand  Fork,  probably  the  ju  action 
of  the  North  Fork  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Fraser. 
In  the  next  spring  he  again  journeyed  westward  over¬ 
land,  and  reached  that  fine  body  of  water,  Stuart 
Lake. 

During  this  interval  the  United  States  acquired 
by  purchase  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Louisiana,  which  was  then,  nominally,  a 
Spanish  possession.  In  1804  on  the  initiative  of 
President  Jefferson  an  expedition  of  fifty-three  per¬ 
sons,  under  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark, 
was  dispatched  to  explore  the  country  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Making  their 
way  up  the  Missouri  they  spent  the  winter  among  the 
Mandans  in  North  Dakota.  The  next  spring  (1805) 
they  resumed  their  journey  up  the  Missouri  and, 
crossing  the  mountains  came  upon  water  flowing  into 
the  Columbia  River.  By  Christmas  the  party  was 
at  its  mouth,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  In  the 
following  March  they  began  the  return  journey  and 
reached  St.  Louis  in  September,  1806,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  four  months.  By  this 
exploration  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Oregon  Territory  was  materially  strengthened. 

The  internal  dissensions  in  the  North  West 
Company  culminated  in  the  secession  of  some  of  its 
members  and  the  formation  by  them  in  1798  of 
the  XY  Company.  The  storm  centre  was  Simon 
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McTavish— “the  old  lion,”  “the  old  bear,”  “Le 
Marquis,”  “Le  Premier.”  His  death  in  July,  1804, 
cleared  the  way  for  the  reunion,  four  months  later, 
of  the  two  factions  of  Montreal  traders — the  XY 
and  the  North  West  companies.  At  once  the  western 
movement  was  resumed.  It  is  said  that  this  was 
spurred  on  by  the  dispatch  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  1803-5,  but  no  authority  is  cited  in 


support  of  the  statement.  It  is  on  its  face  unlikely, 
for  Lewis  and  Clark  were  not  opposing  traders  but 
explorers  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  trade  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
had  been  formed  long  before,  but  that  the  spirited 
opposition  of  the  XY  Company  had  prevented  its 
being  undertaken. 

In  August,  1805,  Simon  Fraser,  one  of  the 
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partners  of  the  North  West  Company,  left  the 
headquarters  at  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior  to 
carry  out  the  long-deferred  purpose.  Simon  Fraser 
was  born  in  Vermont  in  1776,  of  good  Highland  stock. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  his 
father  espoused  the  Loyalist  side,  and,  being  cap¬ 
tured,  died  a  prisoner  of  war.  After  the  return  of 
peace,  his  mother  and  her  family  of  nine  emigrated 
and  settled  at  St.  Andrews,  Ontario,  near  the  Ottawa 
River.  Entering  the  service  of  the  North  West 
Company  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  ten  years  later 
Simon  Fraser  had  reached  the  coveted  position  of 
bourgeois  or  partner. 

After  establishing  Rocky  Mountain  House,  prob¬ 
ably  near  the  present  Hudson’s  Hope,  he  continued 
his  ascent  of  the  Peace  and  Parsnip  rivers  to  McLeod 
Lake,  where,  late  in  1805,  he  located  Fort  McLeod, 
the  first  trading  post  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  in  company  with 
John  Stuart,  he  took  the  beaten  route  to  the  Fraser. 
Turning  up  the  Nechako,  he  reached  Stuart  Lake, 
where  he  founded  Fort  St.  James,  which,  from  its 
inception,  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  story  of 
New  Caledonia,  as  Fraser  called  the  new  domain. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  John  Stuart  discovered 
Fraser  Lake,  where  he  built  the  third  post  in  British 
Columbia  and  named  it  after  his  leader,  Fort  Fraser. 

These  two  forts,  St.  James  and  Fraser,  had  been 
reached  by  the  old  circuitous  route,  but  only  eighty- 
three  miles  of  land  travel  lay  between  Stuart  Lake 
and  McLeod  Lake.  As  they  were  to  be  supplied 
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from  Montreal,  a  trail — the  first  highway,  so  to  speak, 
in  British  Columbia — was  built  across  the  intervening 
distance.  Thereafter  the  long,  roundabout  travel 
up  the  Parsnip,  down  the  Bad  River  and  the  Fraser, 
and  up  the  Nechako  and  Stuart  rivers,  was  happily 
avoided. 

Reinforcements  having  arrived  in  the  fall  of 
1807,  Fraser  planted  another  post — Fort  George — 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Nechako  and  the  Fraser. 
This  was  probably,  in  part,  intended  as  a  base  for  the 
exploration  of  the  “Great  River.”  That  river — the 
Fraser — which  was  also  called  by  Mackenzie’s  form 
of  the  Indian  name  “Tacoutche  Tesse,  ”  was  then 
thought  to  be  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Columbia. 

In  May,  1808,  Fraser  gathered  together  his  little 
band  of  twenty-four  adventurers  for  the  effort  to 
solve  the  mystery  whch  had  baffled  Mackenzie. 
With  him,  as  first  and  second  lieutenants  respectively, 
were  John  Stuart  and  Jules  Maurice  Quesnel.  The 
party  set  out  in  four  canoes.  Passing  successfully 
the  dangers  of  Fort  George  and  Cottonwood  canyons, 
on  May  30  they  met  Indians  who  warned  them 
against  proceeding  without  sending  notice  of  their 
intention  in  advance.  From  that  time  on  Fraser 
carefully  followed  this  advice.  Day  by  day  as  he 
proceeded,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  increased, 
for  the  river  was  rising  rapidly.  All  the  natives  he 
encountered  along  the  route  had  the  same  story: 
that,  farther  on,  it  was  a  series  of  impassable  canyons. 
Doggedly  determined  to  make  the  descent  by 
water,  he  refused  to  follow  the  natives’  advice  and 
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travel  by  the  trails  of  the  plateau.  Rapids  and 
canyons  became  more  frequent;  in  some  places  the 
canoes  and  cargoes  were  portaged,  though  the  route 
by  land  was  but  little  less  dangerous  than  that  by 
the  river  itself.  On  June  10  he  found  conditions 
so  frightful  that  further  navigation  was  absolutely 
impossible. 

Accordingly,  near  Pavilion  Creek,  he  abandoned 
his  canoes  and  took  to  the  Indian  trails  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Five  days  later  he  reached 
Lillooet,  where  he  found  a  fortified  village,  one 
hundred  feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  surrounded  by 
palisades  eighteen  feet  high.  There  he  saw  the 
first  evidences  of  the  maritime  traders,  a  new  copper 
tea-kettle  and  a  large  gun  of  Russian  make.  On 
June  19  he  came  to  Lytton,  the  Camchin  of  the 
natives,  where  the  people,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred,  were  assembled.  He  had  to  shake  hands 
with  all  of  them  and  listen  to  a  long  harangue  from 
the  chief.  Here  the  party  embarked  in  two  canoes 
obtained  from  the  savages.  Approaching  the  terrific 
region  of  the  Big  Canyon,  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
use  the  so-called  Indian  trails.  Fraser  has  left  us  a 
graphic  description  of  these  trails,  and  of  the  ladders 
on  which  the  party  crawled  around  the  bluffs  and 
up  and  down  the  rocks. 

On  June  27  he  reached  Spuzzum,  where  he 
noticed  rude  totemic  carvings,  and  blankets  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  mountain  goat  and  the  fleece¬ 
bearing  dog.  He  observed  that  the  dogs  had 
recently  been  shorn.  The  next  day  he  arrived  at 
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Yale.  There  he  learned  that  the  river  was  navigable 
to  the  sea.  Obtaining  canoes  from  the  Indians,  he 
made  his  way  from  village  to  village.  He  concluded 
that  they  must  have  seen  Europeans  before  as  they 
evinced  no  surprise  and  were  not  afraid  of  firearms. 
He  describes  one  of  their  communal  dwellings:  six 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  broad,  and 


the  front  eighteen  feet  high,  the  entrance  being 
through  an  opening  in  one  of  the  posts. 

On  July  2,  when  near  New  Westminster,  the 
warlike  Cowichans,  against  whom  the  natives  above 
had  warned  him,  began  to  be  troublesome,  but  he 
managed  to  quell  them  by  a  stern  display  of  force. 
He  continued  his  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  north 
arm  of  Fraser  River,  where  he  found  an  Indian 
village,  Musqueam — Misquiame,  as  he  spells  it. 
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He  landed  there,  spent  an  hour  examining  it,  and 
especially  noted  an  enormous  community  house, 
which  he  calls  a  fort,  fifteen  hundred  feet  long  and 
ninety  feet  in  breadth.  Returning  to  his  canoes, 
he  saw  that  they  had  been  left  high  and  dry  by  ' 
the  receding  tide.  The  Indians,  aware  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  predicament,  swarmed  out,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
“howling  like  so  many  wolves  and  brandishing  their 
war-clubs.”  The  canoes  were  quickly  launched, 
fear  lending  aid,  and  the  party  avoided  the  threatened 
clash. 

Fraser  had  almost  reached  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 
He  had  seen  the  distant  islands  and  greatly  desired 
to  cross  over  to  them  and  proceed  to  the  open  ocean. 
In  his  dangerous  situation,  however,  it  was  deemed 
unwise  to  make  the  attempt,  and  he  resolved  to 
return.  An  observation  gave  his  latitude  as  49° 
nearly;  he  therefore  knew  that  the  river  was  not  the 
Columbia.  He  recorded  his  disappointment.  “The 
river  is  therefore  not  the  Columbia.  If  I  had  been 
convinced  of  this  when  I  left  my  canoes,  I  would 
certainly  have  returned.” 

The  journey  up  the  river,  while  difficult  and 
dangerous,  was  accomplished  without  loss  and  in  less 
time  than  the  descent.  The  explanation  is  that  it 
was  made  through  tribes  whom  the  party  had 
already  met,  and  over  ground  that  had  already  been 
travelled. 

In  May,  1809,  Fraser  left  New  Caledonia  and 
took  charge  of  the  Athabaska  district  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  later  promoted  to  the  Red  River  area,  and 
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while  in  that  position  he  was  charged  with  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  unfortunate  collision  at  Seven  Oaks 
in  June,  1816,  when  Governor  Semple  and  his  men 
were  killed.  He  retired  at  the  time  of  the  coalition 
of  the  North  West  and  Hudson’s  Bay  companies 
and  settled  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  where  he  died 
April  19,  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
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David  Thompson  and  the  Kootenay  Country 

IN  ORDER  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  civilization 
in  Kootenay  and  the  Thompson  River  country, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  the  year  1807. 
This  brings  to  view  a  wonderful  example  of  a  self- 
made  man — David  Thompson — the  great  geographer 
of  western  Canada.  A  Grey  Coat  School  boy,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
in  1784,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  For  thirteen 
years  he  remained  with  that  company,  though  his 
active  spirit  chafed  under  the  restraints  that  forbade 
him  to  follow  his  bent  for  exploration.  Finally, 
he  determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  more  ener¬ 
getic  North  West  Company.  His  journal  under 
date  May  23,  1797,  says:  “This  day  left  the  service 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  entered  that 
of  the  Company  of  Merchants  from  Canada.  May 
God  Almighty  prosper  me.”  From  1797  till  1807 
he  traversed  the  whole  vast  region  lying  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Peace,  and  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  exploring  the 
country,  locating  by  observation  the  important 
points,  tracing  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and  bringing 
together  the  first  ordered  scientific  geographical 
knowledge. 

In  1807,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  that  he 
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had  received  some  time  previously,  he  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  open  trade  relations  with  the 
natives.  The  Piegans,  who  had  successfully  thwarted 
any  earlier  attempt,  having  gone  on  the  war-path 
towards  the  Missouri,  the  road  across  the  mountains 
at  last  lay  open.  Leaving  Rocky  Mountain  House 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan  on  May  10, 1807,  Thomp¬ 
son  with  his  party  followed  that  river  to  its  source. 
Crossing  the  continental  divide,  he  descended  the 
Blaeberry  River,  through  Howse  Pass,  as  he  later 
named  it,  to  the  Columbia,  where  he  arrived  on 
June  30.  His  journal  on  that  date  contains  this 
entry:  “May  God  in  his  mercy  give  me  to  see  where 
the  waters  of  this  river  flow  to  the  western  ocean” — 
a  prayer  that  was  to  be  answered  four  years  later. 
Almost  a  fortnight  was  spent  in  repacking  his  goods 
and  building  canoes.  Ascending  the  Columbia  for 
six  days,  he  reached  Windermere  Lake.  There  he 
began  the  construction  of  a  fort,  but  soon  abandoned 
it,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  water.  He, 
accordingly,  chose  a  new  location,  “a  long  half 
mile”  from  the  confluence  of  Toby  Creek  with  the 
Columbia  River.  During  the  fall,  he  built  at  that 
spot  the  first  trading  post  in  the  valley  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia — Kootenae  House. 

There  Thompson  spent  the  winter  of  1807-8, 
and  recorded  the  first  systematic  meteorological 
observations  taken  in  British  Columbia.  In  the 
spring,  he  resumed  his  explorations.  Ascending  the 
two  lakes — Windermere  and  Columbia — he  crossed 
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the  two-mile  stretch,  now  known  as  Canal  Flat, 
which  divides  the  latter  from  the  Kootenay  River. 
Embarking  on  the  Kootenay,  he  followed  its  great 
southerly  bend,  and  on  May  14  discovered  Koo¬ 
tenay  Lake.  Thence  he  retraced  his  course  to  the 
Moyie,  where  he  took  horses  to  Canal  Flat,  re-em- 
barked  and  arrived  at  Kootenae  House  on  June  5. 
He  immediately  departed  for  Rainy  Lake  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  trade.  Remaining  there  only  two 
days,  he  was  back  at  Kootenae  House  on  November 
10.  This  brief  statement  shows  the  almost  un¬ 
canny  facility  with  which  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  maze  of  south-eastern  British  Columbia, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  he  travelled  over  the 
known  routes. 

Wintering  at  Kootenae  House,  he  journeyed  in 
the  spring  of  1809  eastward  with  the  winter’s  col¬ 
lection  of  furs  and  returned  to  the  Columbia  again. 
On  this  occasion  he  met  Joseph  Howse,  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who  had  been  on  an 
exploring  trip  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Howse 
actually  crossed  the  Rockies  in  1810,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1810-11  trading  in  Montana.  He  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  only  person  belonging  to 
that  company  who,  prior  to  the  union  in  1821, 
had  ever  seen  any  part  of  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains. 

The  seasons  of  1809  and  1810  Thompson  spent 
principally  in  the  states  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington.  There,  besides  a  temporary  trading 
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post  near  Kootenay  Falls,  he  founded,  in  September, 
1809,  Kullyspell  House,  on  Pend  d’Oreille  Lake. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  he  established  Salish  House, 
on  Clark’s  Fork  River;  and,  while  he  was  on  his 
annual  journey  across  the  mountains,  his  subordi¬ 
nates  built,  either  in  1810  or  early  in  1811,  Spokane 
House. 

Returning  in  September,  1810,  Thompson  found 
his  usual  route  by  the  Howse  Pass  blocked  by  the 
Piegans.  These  Indians,  smarting  under  defeat  by 
the  Flatheads,  who,  as  a  result  of  Thompson’s  trade, 
had  obtained  arms  and  ammunition,  were  determined 
to  shut  off  any  further  supplies  to  their  hereditary 
enemies.  This  action  forced  him  to  seek  a  new 
route  by  the  defiles  of  the  Athabaska.  In  midwinter, 
he  and  his  men,  the  first  travellers  by  that  road, 
made  their  way  through  the  Athabaska  Pass,  with 
the  thermometer  sometimes  30  below  zero.  At 
one  point,  Thompson,  on  returning  to  camp,  found 
his  companions  seeking,  with  a  pole  twenty  feet  long, 
to  measure  the  depth  of  the  snow.  He  pointed  out 
to  them  that,  having  snowshoes,  it  made  no  difference 
whether  there  were  two  feet  or  a  hundred  feet  of 
snow.  Then,  peering  into  the  hole  they  had  made, 
he  was  entranced  with  the  beautiful  colour  it  showed 
and,  forgetting  all  else,  fell  to  wondering  at  the  cause. 
Finally,  on  January  26,  1811,  he  reached  the  junction 
of  the  Canoe  and  the  Columbia,  since  known  as  Boat 
Encampment.  His  men  were  so  disheartened  that 
four  of  them  deserted.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
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the  winter  at  that  place  and,  having  built  a  canoe  of 
split  cedar  boards  fastened  with  pine  roots,  he 
resumed  his  interrupted  journey  on  April  17,  1811. 
Ascending  the  Columbia,  Thompson  crossed  Canal 
Flat  and  descended  the  Kootenay.  Here  he  took 
horses  to  Salish  House,  thence  to  Spokane  House, 
and  then  on  to  the  Columbia  again  at  Kettle  Falls. 
There  he  built  a  canoe  and,  setting  out  on  July  3, 
arrived,  twelve  days  later,  at  Fort  Astoria,  the 
newly-erected  post  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  so-called  “race 
to  the  sea  to  forestall  the  Astorians.  Thompson’s 
conduct  shows  clearly  enough  that  he  was  not 
hurrying;  his  purpose  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  August. 

Returning  from  Astoria,  Thompson,  after  visiting 
Spokane  House,  reached  Kettle  Falls,  and  thence 
ascended  the  Columbia  to  Boat  Encampment, 
thereby  completing  the  survey  of  the  whole  river 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  It  would  seem  that  his 
work  in  planting  the  first  trading  posts  on  the 
Columbia,  in  exploring  and  mapping  it,  should  have 
had  more  weight  that  it  appears  to  have  had  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  southern  boundary  line.  He 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  preparing  his  great  map 
of  western  Canada,  on  which  were  shown  the  results 
of  his  years  of  survey  and  exploration.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  this  map  with  its  predecessors  will  give 
a  glimpse  of  the  extent  to  which  he  increased  geo- 
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graphical  knowledge.  A  Comparison  with  subsequent 
maps  will  show  its  accuracy. 

In  1812  Thompson  left  the  Columbia  region 
and  abandoned  the  fur  trade.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Glengarry  County,  Ontario,  and  died  in 
poverty  at  Longueuil,  near  Montreal,  on  February 
10,  1857,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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The  Astoria  Venture:  The  Founding  of  Kamloops; 
Stuart  and  Harmon  in  New  Caledonia 

REFERENCE  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
when  David  Thompson  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  he  found  there  Astoria, 
a  fort  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company.  It  is  impossible 
to  confine  the  story  of  British  Columbia  within  the 
four  corners  of  its  present  boundaries  and,  as  that 
company  made  the  earliest  settlement  on  the 
Thompson  River,  a  slight  sketch  of  its  work,  so  far 
as  it  is  connected  with  our  history,  will  be  given. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  fur  magnate  of  New  York, 
was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
a  venture  in  which  some  of  the  partners  of  the 
North  West  Company  were  interested.  His  vigorous 
mind  either  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  or  evolved  one  on  similar 
lines.  In  its  final  form  it  became  an  ambitious 
scheme  of  trans-continental  and  trans- Pacific  trade, 
with  a  central  depot  on  the  Columbia  River.  He 
laid  his  project  before  the  North  West  Company 
and  invited  them  to  take  a  one-third  interest. 
The  offer  was  refused.  Undaunted,  he  proceeded  to 
form  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  to  carry  out  this 
enormous  design.  Expeditions  by  land  and  sea 
were  organized.  Their  destination  was  the  mouth 
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of  the  Columbia  River.  A  vessel,  the  Tonquin , 
sailed  from  New  York,  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  commence  operations.  In  March,  1811,  she 
reached  the  Columbia  River  and,  in  April,  the 
erection  of  the  future  emporium,  fittingly  called 
Astoria,  was  begun.  Consequently,  when  Thompson 
arrived  in  July,  he  found  the  new  rivals  comfortably 
settled. 


On  leaving  Astoria,  he  was  accompanied  by 
David  Stuart,  who  was  to  establish,  for  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  a  trading  post — Fort  Okanagan — 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Okanagan  and  the  Columbia. 
Astor’s  scheme  included  the  prosecution  of  the  mari¬ 
time  as  well  as  the  land  fur  trade.  As  soon  as  the 
Tonquin  had  discharged  her  supplies,  she  sailed 
northward  to  engage  in  trade.  Reaching  Clayoquot 
Sound,  Vancouver  Island,  she  anchored  in  Templar 
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Channel,  near  the  Indian  village,  Echatchet.  Cap¬ 
tain  Thorn,  an  irritable  man,  by  his  conduct  appears 
to  have  incensed  the  natives,  who,  in  revenge, 
captured  the  ship.  In  some  way  an  explosion 
occurred,  which  destroyed  the  Tonquin  with  all 
on  board.  There  are  numerous  versions  of  the 
event;  but  they  disagree  in  many  particulars.  As 
there  was  no  survivor,  all  that  can  be  definitely 
stated  is  that  the  vessel  was  captured,  the  crew 
killed,  and,  while  the  savages  were  looting  her,  she 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosion. 

In  the  manuscript  log  of  the  New  Hazard,  a  trad¬ 
ing  vessel  on  the  coast  at  the  time,  is  the  following 
account  of  the  occurrence,  as  received  from  the 
Indians.  It  has  never  before  been  published. 

“A  large  number  of  Indians  came  on  board  the 
Tonquin.  Captain  Thorn  desired  them  to  go  away. 
They  would  not.  He  used  some  authority  to  get 
them  off,  when  they  attacked  him.  Finding  it  in 
vain  to  regain  his  ship,  the  Captain  with  one  other 
ran  and  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  which  blew  her 
stern  out  and  she  went  down  stern  first.  About  one 
hundred  Indians  were  killed,  blown  up,  and  sunk. 
One  of  the  boats  was  on  shore  with  six  men,  who, 
finding  they  had  no  refuge  from  the  Indians,  set  out 
for  the  Columbia  River  it  is  supposed;  but  going 
ashore  at  Classet  (Cape  Flattery)  were  shot  by  the 
natives.  ” 

David  Stuart,  having  completed  his  trading  post, 
Fort  Okanagan,  set  out,  in  September,  1811,  for  the 
land  of  the  Shuswaps.  Ascending  the  Okanagan 
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River  and  Okanagan  Lake,  he  crossed  the  beautiful 
plateau  to  the  Thompson  River  and,  at  Kamloops — 
Cumeloups,  as  he  calls  it — selected  a  site  for  a  fort. 
There  he  spent  a  successful  winter  in  trading  and, 
in  February,  1812,  returned  to  Fort  Okanagan. 
Later  in  that  year,  Stuart  was  instructed  to  establish 
a  post  on  the  Thompson  River,  but,  in  the  interval, 
he  had  sent  Alexander  Ross  to  trade  at  Kamloops. 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  gathered 
to  meet  him,  bringing  quantities  of  furs.  So  fond 
were  they  of  leaf  tobacco,  that  one  morning,  before 
breakfast,  Ross  obtained  one  hundred  and  ten 
beaver  skins  at  the  rate  of  five  leaves  for  a  skin. 
F or  his  last  yard  of  white  cotton  he  received  twenty 
prime  beaver  skins.  In  ten  days  he  had  disposed  of 
all  his  trading  goods  and,  with  sixteen  horses  loaded 
with  furs,  he  returned  to  Fort  Okanagan. 

Late  in  1812,  in  compliance  with  his  orders, 
Stuart  built  a  trading  post  on  the  South  Thompson, 
at  Kamloops.  Almost  immediately  afterward, 
Joseph  La  Roque  arrived  and  planted,  for  the 
North  West  Company,  a  rival  establishment,  prob¬ 
ably  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Thompson 
River.  He  and  Stuart,  however,  lived  on  friendly 
terms.  The  field  was  large  enough  for  both,  and 
they  followed  a  fair  and  straightforward  course  of 
trade.  During  the  winter  of  1812-13,  Stuart  sent 
out  the  first  expeditions  from  Kamloops,  one  to  the 
Fraser  River  and  another  two  hundred  miles,  as  he 
claims,  up  the  South  Thompson.  On  the  upper 
Columbia,  too,  the  rivalry  between  the  two  com- 
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panies  existed ;  their  trading  posts  were  close  together, 
and  each  strove  to  outwit  or  gain  some  advantage 
over  the  other.  So  matters  continued  during  1812 
and  1813. 

Misfortune  dogged  the  3teps  of  the  Astoria  ven¬ 
ture.  The  Tonquin  was  captured  and  destroyed. 
The  overland  expedition  eventually  arrived,  but 
only  after  many  losses  and  much  hardship.  The 
Beaver,  the  second  vessel,  reached  Astoria  and  sailed 
for  Alaska,  but,  instead  of  returning  as  arranged, 
went  on  to  China  while  the  Lark,  the  third  vessel, 
capsized  off  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Then  war  broke 
out,  in  1812,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and,  to  fill  the  cup  to  the  brim,  a  ship-of-war, 
the  Raccoon,  was  despatched  to  capture  Astoria. 
These  disasters  disheartened  the  Astorians,  who, 
thinking  that  the  war  would  prevent  any  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  being  sent  to  them,  agreed,  in  January, 
1813,  to  abandon  the  undertaking  the  following 
spring  if  no  aid  arrived  in  the  meantime.  In 
October,  1813,  John  George  McTavish,  of  the 
North  West  Company,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
proposed  to  purchase  the  whole  enterprise.  This 
was  promptly,  accepted,  as  the  man-of-war  was 
expected  almost  daily.  The  purchase  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  on  November  30,  1813,  the  Raccoon, 
the  long-expected  war- vessel,  arrived,  only  to  find 
that  all  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company 
had  been  sold  to  the  North  West  Company  more 
than  a  month  previously. 

This  sale  has  been  condemned  by  Washington 
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Irving  as  treachery  to  Astor;  but  the  impartial  reader 
may  well  ask:  What  else  could  have  been  done? 
The  disappearance  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  left 
the  Nor’- westers  in  undisputed  control  of  the  trade 
of  the  interior  from  the  Columbia  to  Alaska.  In 
that  region  the  posts  then  in  existence  were:  in 
British  Columbia — McLeod,  St.  James,  Fraser, 
George,  Thompson  (or  Kamloops),  and  Kootenae 
House;  in  the  United  States — Kullyspell,  Salish, 
Spokane,  Okanagan,  and  Astoria. 

On  December  12,  1813,  Captain  Black,  of  the 
Raccoon ,  accompanied  by  his  officers,  entered  Fort 
Astoria,  already,  by  purchase,  the  property  of 
British  subjects,  declaring  that  he  took  possession 
of  the  establishment  and  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  and,  in  token  thereof,  renamed  Astoria, 
Fort  George.  This  “capture,”  and  the  subsequent 
cession  of  the  fort  by  Great  Britain  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ended  the  War  of 
1812-14,  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Oregon  Question. 

Upon  the  coast,  the  maritime  traders  were  still 
gathering  a  steadily-diminishing  harvest  of  furs. 
This  trade  was  now  entirely  possessed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  was  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

On  Simon  Fraser’s  retirement  in  1809,  John  Stuart 
took  charge  of  New  Caledonia — the  trade  and  over¬ 
sight  of  the  settled  portion  of  British  Columbia, 
forts  McLeod,  St.  James,  Fraser  and  George.  The 
only  other  part  of  British  Columbia  where  Euro- 
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peans  were  to  be  found,  save  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia,  was  along  the  coast;  but  the  maritime 
traders  had  no  forts,  no  abiding  places.  They  stayed 
in  their  ships,  flitted  from  Indian  village  to  Indian 
village,  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  and  hurried  away 
to  dispose  of  them  in  China. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  (1809-1821),  no  new 
post  was  built  in  the  upper  Fraser  region — New 
Caledonia.  It  was  a  period  of  quiet  fur  trading  life. 
Fortunately,  the  North  West  Company  sent,  to  aid 
Stuart,  a  shrewd,  pious  Vermont  Yankee,  Daniel 
Williams  Harmon.  This  man  arrived  in  November, 
1810,  at  Stuart  Lake.  He  kept  a  diary,  in  which 
he  describes  the  trivial  incidents,  the  serious  events, 
the  occupations  and  amusements  that  made  up  the 
every-day  life  of  the  fur  trader,  as  well  as  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Indians  in  New  Caledonia.  The 
Carriers,  he  tells  us,  burned  their  dead.  At  the 
incineration  of  a  deceased  husband,  a  sort  of  American 
suttee  occurred ;  the  custom,  however,  did  not  require 
the  widow,  or  widows,  to  be  sacrificed,  but  rather  to 
attend  the  corpse  and  pat  it  and  remain  by  it  during 
its  destruction,  a  trial,  no  doubt,  but  little  less  awful 
than  death  by  burning.  Harmon  records  the  very 
beginning  of  agriculture  in  British  Columbia:  in 
May,  1811,  at  Fort  St.  James,  he  planted  the  first 
potatoes  and  turnips,  and  sowed  the  first  barley 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

During  the  following  winter,  Harmon  travelled 
to  the  Babine  country,  a  journey  over  frozen  lakes 
and  waterways  occupying  seven  days.  From  his 
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description  it  is  plain  that  these  people  had  never 
before  seen  the  ‘‘pale  face,”  though  they  possessed 
guns,  cloth,  axes,  blankets  and  iron  culinary  utensils 
obtained  indirectly  by  inter-tribal  communication 
from  the  maritime  traders.  He  tells  of  the  first 
transmission  of  mail  over  a  long  distance  in  British 
Columbia.  In  April,  1812,  Indians  from  Fraser 
Lake  brought  to  him,  at  Fort  St.  James,  a  letter 
written  by  David  Thompson,  from  Kettle  Falls, 
on  the  Columbia  River.  It  was  dated  August  28, 
1811,  and  had  been  eight  months  and  eight  days  in 
transit,  passing  from  Indian  tribe  to  Indian  tribe. 
The  Nor’-westers  were  then  on  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries;  they  had,  though  Harmon  did  not  know 
it,  even  reached  Kamloops  Lake.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  John  Stuart  made  the  first  trip,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  across  country  from  the  Fraser 
to  the  Columbia.  He  wrote  to  Harmon,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1813,  from  Okanagan  Lake,  reporting  that  the 
passage  was  feasible.  Stuart  does  not  appear  to 
have  mentioned  that  his  cousin,  David,  was  then 
at  Kamloops  Lake  in  the  interests  of  Astor’s  com¬ 
pany.  Two  months  later,  Joseph  La  Roque  arrived 
at  Stuart  Lake  from  Thompson  River.  The  Nor’- 
westers  were  gradually  working  out  the  geography 
of  the  interior,  and  establishing  communication  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Harmon’s  Journal  records  frequent 
journeys  across  the  Rockies  to  the  eastern  points, 
and  two  visits  to  tribes  on  the  Fraser  as  far  south¬ 
ward  as  the  Blackwater.  He  was  the  first  European  to 
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navigate  that  river  since  the  days  of  Simon  Fraser, 
seven  years  before. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  after  a  residence  of  eight 
years  and  a  half,  Harmon  left  New  Caledonia  and, 
shortly  afterward,  returned  with  his  half-breed  wife 
and  their  family  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  Connecticut. 
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Union  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  North  West 
Company  and  Fur  Trade  Down  to  1842 


HE  STRUGGLE  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay 


Company  and  the  North  West  Company,  which 


began  with  the  formation  of  the  latter  in  1783-4, 
was  confined  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  never  extended  into  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  Except  for  the  ill-starred,  short-lived  opposition 
of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  the  British  Columbian 
fur  trade  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nor’-westers.  Mackenzie,  Fraser,  Stuart  and 
Thompson  were  “lords  of  the  lakes  and  the  forests,” 
as  Washington  Irving  has  poetically  described  the 
partners  of  the  North  West  Company.  An  inherent 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  rival  concerns 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  corporation  whose  wealthy  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  stock-holders  never  saw  the  great  West  and, 
probably,  could  not  tell  a  mink  from  a  marten. 
Its  employees,  mostly  obtained  from  northern  Scot¬ 
land,  were,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  mere 
wage-earners;  the  best  that  any  one  could  hope  for 
was  promotion  to  some  position  of  responsibility 
commanding  a  higher  salary.  The  North  West 
Company,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  partnership. 
Those  who  contributed  the  capital,  as  well  as  those 
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who  were  in  charge  of  the  trade  in  the  wilderness, 
shared  in  its  profits  Its  employees  could  look 
forward  to  a  time  when,  by  industry  and  long  and 
successful  service,  they  would  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  bourgeois  or  partners.  In  the  competition 
for  furs,  where  so  much  depended  upon  initiative, 
energy,  skill  and  bravery,  this  fundamental  difference 
had  a  marked  effect. 

The  details  of  the  commercial  warfare  between 
these  two  companies,  which,  beginning  in  the  wilds 
of  the  “Great  Lone  Land,”  extended  to  centres  of 
civilization,  form  no  part  of  the  story  of  British 
Columbia.  For  thirty  years  the  strife  continued, 
constantly  increasing  in  bitterness.  On  the  hunting 
grounds,  each  watched  the  every  movement  of  the 
other;  when  one  established  a  post,  the  opponent 
built  alongside.  The  rivalry  led  to  frequent  clashes 
and  to  isolated  acts  of  aggression.  While  this 
opposition  was  at  its  height,  Lord  Selkirk  evolved 
his  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Assiniboia.  From 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  he  obtained,  in  1811,  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  square 
miles  on  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  lying  right 
across  the  Nor ’-westers’  regular  line  of  travel  to  and 
from  the  West.  Naturally  they  regarded  the  colony 
as  a  pretext  to  shut  them  out  from  the  fur  trade. 
On  June  19,  1816,  the  troubles  and  mutual  aggressions 
culminated  in  an  encounter  at  Seven  Oaks,  in  which 
Governor  Semple  and  twenty  of  the  colonists  were 
killed.  The  death  of  Lord  Selkirk,  in  1820,  left  the 
road  open  to  reconciliation,  and  on  March  26,  1821, 
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the  two  companies,  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other,  were  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

George  Simpson,  afterwards  Sir  George  Simpson, 
was  placed  in  control,  with  the  title  of  Governor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  territories  in 
North  America.  The  charter  gave  no  monopoly  of 
trade  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  order  to 


prevent  any  future  revival  of  the  old-time  disastrous 
competition,  with  its  debauching  fire-water  and  the 
constant  danger  of  bloodshed,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1821,  granted  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  the  privilege  of  exclusive  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  that  region. 

Just  before  the  cessation  of  commercial  hostility, 
the  North  West  Company  built,  in  1821,  its  last  fort 
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in  British  Columbia,  Fort  Alexander,  or  Alexandria, 
as  it  was  later  and  better  known.  Named  in  honour 
of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  it  was  located  at  the 
southernmost  point  on  the  Fraser  reached  by  him 
in  1793.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  by  this  union  extends  into  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  In  1822,  the  first  trading  post  built  by  it — 
Fort  Kilmaurs — was  established  on  Babine  Lake. 
Though  the  union  necessitated  many  changes  east  of 
the  Rockies,  it  scarcely  interfered  with  the  even 
tenor  of  events  on  the  western  side.  The  North 
West  Company’s  forts  and  their  servants  became  the 
forts  and  servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
John  Stuart,  who  had  been  in  charge  since  the 
departure  of  Simon  Fraser  in  1809,  remained  in  office 
under  the  new  regime  until  1824. 

In  October,  1824,  Governor  Simpson  made  his 
first  visit  to  British  Columbia.  It  is  probable  that 
with  his  party  came  William  Connolly,  who  was  to 
succeed  Stuart  as  Superintendent  of  New  Caledonia. 
Amongst  those  that  accompanied  Simpson  was  Dr. 
John  McLoughlin,  destined  to  be  for  many  years 
the  controlling  figure  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  far  West, 
and  affectionately  styled  “The  Father  of  Oregon.’’ 

There  was  much  to  occupy  Simpson’s  attention 
in  New  Caledonia  and  the  Thompson  and  Columbia 
districts.  Those  matters  only  will  be  dealt  with 
that  affected  the  territory  now  comprised  in  British 
Columbia.  From  the  days  of  Simon  Fraser,  all  goods 
for  trade  in  New  Caledonia  had  been  sent  from 
Montreal,  and  all  its  produce  had  been  returned  by 
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the  same  long,  dangerous,  and  difficult  route.  In 
Thompson’s  time  the  trade  to  and  from  the  Columbia 
had  taken  the  same  course.  With  the  acquisition 
of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company’s  undertaking,  the  lower 
Columbian  and  Kamloops  and,  perhaps,  also  the 
upper  Columbian  forts,  were  supplied  with  trading 
goods  from,  and  shipped  their  furs  to,  Astoria,  or 
Fort  George,  as  it  had  been  renamed.  A  vessel 
annually  brought  the  outfits  to  the  Columbia  River 
and  carried  the  collected  furs  to  the  Chinese  market, 
thus  making  Astor’s  dream  a  reality.  After  the 
union  of  1821,  this  procedure  continued,  except  that 
the  annual  ship  returned  to  England  with  the  furs. 

Governor  Simpson  resolved  to  supply  New  Cale¬ 
donia  as  well  as  the  Thompson  region  from  the 
Columbia.  He  decreed  that  its  goods  should  be 
taken  in  bateaux  up  the  Columbia  to  Fort  Okanagan, 
thence  overland  by  the  “horse  brigade”  to  Kamloops, 
and  on  to  Alexandria,  there  to  be  retransferred  to 
bateaux  for  their  different  destinations.  The  furs 
were  to  come  out  over  the  same  route. 

This  method  became  effective  in  1826  and 
continued  until  1848.  To  strengthen  the  British 
claim  to  the  country,  he,  at  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  established  Fort  Vancouver,  in  1825, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  as  the  Company’s 
new  headquarters.  The  trade  of  the  coast,  as  has 
been  stated,  was  monopolized  by  the  itinerant 
trading  vessels  from  Boston.  He  determined  to 
drive  away  the  “Boston  Pedlars,”  and  obtain  that 
trade  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Accordingly, 
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within  a  month  after  his  arrival,  he  ordered  an 
expedition,  under  James  McMillan,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  transcontinental  journey,  to 
examine  the  lower  Fraser  valley  for  a  suitable  site 
for  a  trading  post. 

McMillan  and  his  party  of  forty  men  left  Astoria 
in  November,  1824,  and,  following  the  coast  to 
Gray’s  Harbour,  portaged  to  Puget  Sound.  They 
continued  along  its  easterly  shore  to  the  Nicomekl 
River,  ascended  that  stream,  and  crossed  to  the 
Fraser.  Examining  the  country  as  far  as  Hatzic, 
and  finding  it  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  they 
descended  the  river,  passed  out,  and  retraced  their 
course  to  Astoria,  where  they  arrived  on  December 
30.  The  report  being  favourable,  instructions  were 
issued  for  the  founding  of  Fort  Langley. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  establishments  in 
existence  in  1826  are  given  by  Sir  George  Simpson 
as  follows: 


Fort  Vancouver, 

Fort  Nez  Perc6  (Walla  Walla), 
Fort  Okanagan, 

Fort  Colvile, 

Flathead  House, 

Fort  Kootenais, 


Fort  Kilmany  (Kilmaurs), 
Fort  Fraser, 

Fort  St.  James, 

Fort  McLeod, 

Fort  Chilcotin, 

Fort  Thompson  (Kamloops), 
Fort  Alexandria. 


The  first  six  were  within  territory  that  later 
became  a  portion  of  the  United  States;  the  remainder 
were  within  what  is  now  British  Columbia.  It  will 
be  observed  that  not  one  of  the  thirteen  was  on  the 
coast. 

Accordingly,  in  June,  1827,  McMillan  again  set 
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out  with  twenty-four  men  and,  reaching  Puget 
Sound,  embarked  on  the  schooner,  Cadboro,  which 
had  arrived  that  spring  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  maritime  trade.  Anchoring  at  Point  Roberts, 
McMillan  sought  a  site  for  the  intended  post,*but, 
being  unsuccessful,  resumed  his  voyage  to  the 
Fraser.  On  July  18,  1927,  the  Cadboro,  the  pioneer 
vessel,  entered  that  river.  After  further  examina¬ 
tion,  McMillan  found  a  suitable  spot,  and  on  July 
30  the  work  of  clearing  the  ground  and  building 
the  fort  commenced.  By  September  18  Fort 
Langley  was  so  far  completed  that  the  Cadboro , 
after  firing  a  salute,  departed  to  engage  in  trade  in 
the  northern  coastal  waters.  The  traders  early 
recognized  the  riches  of  the  Fraser  fishery.  In 
January,  1828,  McMillan  wrote:  “We  could  trade, 
at  the  door  of  our  fort,  I  suppose,  a  million  of  dried 
salmon,  if  we  chose — enough  to  feed  all  the  people 
of  Rupert’s  Land.  ” 

In  1826,  two  other  trading  posts  had  been 
established  in  the  interior,  Fort  Connolly  on  Connolly 
Lake,  and  Fort  Chilcotin  in  the  valley  of  the  Chilco, 
a  tributary  of  the  Chilcotin  River.  The  latter, 
however,  was  short  lived.  It  was  abandoned  some 
time  prior  to  1850,  owing  to  its  isolated  position  and 
the  difficulties  with  the  Indians. 

Governor  Simpson,  after  spending  the  winter  of 
1824-5  on  the  Columbia,  left,  in  March,  1825,  for 
York  Factory  and  thence  journeyed  to  England, 
where  he  remained  until  February,  1826.  He 
returned  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  autumn  of  1828. 
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This  was  his  well-known  express  canoe  voyage.  In 
sixty-five  days  he  travelled  more  than  three  thousand 
miles,  from  York  Factory  to  Fort  Langley.  On  that 
trip  he  visited,  in  British  Columbia,  forts  McLeod, 
St.  James,  Alexander  (or  Alexandria,  as  it  had  begun 
to  be  called),  Kamloops — then  still  called  Thompson 
and  Langley.  At  Fort  McLeod,  where  John  Tod 
was  in  charge,  the  Governor  received  a  hearty 
welcome,  but  the  place  was  destitute  of  provisions, 
the  salmon  having  failed.  On  approaching  Fort 
St.  James,  the  so-called  capital  of  New  Caledonia, 
a  gun  was  fired,  the  bugle  sounded,  and  the  piper 
struck  up  the  celebrated  march  of  the  clans.  “The 
guide,  with  the  British  ensign,  led  the  van,  followed 
by  the  band ;  then  the  Governor  on  horseback, 
supported  by  Dr.  Hamlyn  [and  Archibald  McDonald] 
on  chargers,  two  deep;  twenty  men  with  their 
burdens  next  formed  the  line;  then  one  loaded  horse, 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  McGillivray  with  his  wife  and  light 
infantry  closed  the  rear.”  At  the  entry  into  Kam¬ 
loops,  “Pipes  played  and  much  firing  on  both 
sides.”  No  display  graced  the  arrival  at  Langley, 
as  it  was  long  after  dark  on  an  October  night.  Such 
was  the  state  in  which  Governor  Simpson  travelled. 
Doubtless  the  pomp  pleased  him,  but  it  had  the 
deeper  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  savage 
mind  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  the  Company. 

The  American  vessels  still  clung  to  the  scant 
remains  of  their  once  lucrative  trade  along  the 
coast.  The  records  of  Fort  Langley  contain  refer¬ 
ences  to  their  presence  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia  in 
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1829,  and  as  late  as  1832.  To  assist  Fort  Langley 
in  the  struggle,  a  trading  post,  Fort  Nass — later 
called  Fort  Simpson — was  located  in  1831  on  Nass 
River.  Three  years  later  it  was  removed  to  Mc- 
Loughlin  Bay  (Port  Simpson),  while  in  1833  Fort 
McLoughlin  was  built  on  Milbank  Sound.  With 
the  same  objective,  an  expedition  was  sent  in  1834 
to  found  a  post  on  the  Stikine  River.  The  effort 
was  unsuccessful,  for  the  Russians  prevented  the 
vessel  from  crossing  the  coastal  strip  which  had 
become  theirs  by  the  treaties  of  1824  and  1825. 
The  Company,  moreover,  employed  four  vessels  in 
the  trade — Cadboro,  Eagle,  Dryad  and  Vancouver. 
Under  the  combined  pressure  of  both  forts  and 
vessels,  and  in  view  of  a  rapidly  decreasing  trade, 
the  “Boston  Pedlars”  retired,  leaving  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  full  possession  of  the  coastal  trade 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  Alaska. 

The  narrow  and  involved  channels  amongst  the 
fringe  of  islands,  with  their  variable  winds  and 
strong  tides,  rendered  navigation  by  sailing  vessel 
slow  and  dangerous.  The  Company  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  a  steam  vessel.  In  1835,  the 
Beaver,  the  first  steamer  on  the  North  Pacific  coast, 
was  sent  out  from  England  under  sail,  arriving  at 
the  Columbia  River  in  April,  1836.  There  she  was 
fitted;out  as  a  steamer  and  began  her  work,  not  only 
supplying  the  forts,  but  also  carrying  on  trade  on 
her  own  account.  In  her  prime  the  Beaver  had  the 
appearance  of  a  miniature  man-of-war,  carrying 
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cannon,  cutlasses  and  small  arms  in  racks,  and 
having  boarding-neetings  that  could  be  triced  hori¬ 
zontally  or  perpendicularly.  To  the  natives  she  was 
a  mystery  ship;  her  movement  without  the  use  of 
sails  or  oars  seemed  to  them  supernatural.  As  one 
said :  “I  can  see  that  the  iron  machinery  makes  the 
ship  to  go,  but  I  cannot  see  what  makes  the  iron 
machinery  itself  to  go.”  After  years  of  service, 
but  still  staunch  and  sound,  she  was  sold  in  1874 
and  became  a  mere  tow-boat.  Finally,  on  July  26, 
1888,  she  ended  her  historic  career  on  the  rocks  at 
the  entrance  to  Vancouver  Harbour. 

Intermittently,  between  1825  and  1827  and  from 
1830  to  1833,  David  Douglas,  the  botanist — “the 
grass  man,”  as  the  Indians  called  him — roamed  over 
old  Oregon.  In  Bancroft’s  words:  “This  devotee  of 
birds  and  plants  wandered  among  the  forests  of 
America,  his  pack  upon  his  back,  a  gun  across  his 
shoulders,  and  a  shaggy  terrier  at  his  heels.  How 
pure  must  have  been  the  pleasure ;  how  thrilling  even 
the  pain  that  prompted  such  a  life!”  To  the 
botanical  vocabulary  of  his  day,  Douglas  added  the 
names  of  over  one  thousand  plants.  The  Douglas  fir 
( Pseudo-tsuga  Douglassi),  the  great  wealth-producer 
of  the  coastal  forests,  is  named  after  him.  In  1827, 
he  travelled  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Boat  Encamp¬ 
ment,  and  thence  by  the  regular  route  across  the 
mountains.  In  1833,  he  journeyed  by  way  of 
Okanagan  to  Kamloops  and  as  far  as  Stuart  Lake. 
Descending  the  Fraser,  on  his  return,  his  canoe  was 
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wrecked  and  his  journals  lost.  Such  records,  the 
first  independent  views  of  life  in  the  trading  posts, 
would  have  been  intensely  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  murder  of  Samuel  Black,  who,  in  1841,  was 
in  charge  of  Kamloops,  shows  the  insidious  dangers 
that  lurked  about  the  traders.  Black  had  had 
some  misunderstanding  with  a  chief,  who  unfortu¬ 
nately  died  a  few  days  later.  His  widow  worked 
upon  the  credulity  of  his  nephew  and  induced  him 
to  believe  that  Black,  by  “bad  medicine,”  had 
caused  the  death.  Seizing  his  gun,  the  nephew 
hurried  to  Kamloops,  where  he  was  courteously 
received  and  fed  by  the  unsuspecting  Black.  As 
the  trader  turned  to  leave  the  room,  he  was  shot 
from  behind  by  his  treacherous  guest.  The  Indians 
undertook  the  duty  of  hunting  down  the  murderer, 
more  to  evince  their  high  esteem  for  Mr.  Black  than 
from  any  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  customary 
mode  of  revenge.  After  eight  months  of  vigilant 
pursuit,  the  miscreant  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fraser  River  by  some  of  his  own  people. 

In  1841-2,  Sir  George  Simpson  made  a  journey 
around  the  world,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
many  of  the  Company’s  posts  in  British  Columbia. 
The  historical  interest  of  that  journey  is  twofold, 
(i)  The  American  vessels,  having  been  driven  off, 
he  determined  to  close  three  forts — Taku,  Stikine 
and  McLoughlin.  (ii)  Since  the  only  competitor 
now  was  the  Russian  Company  in  Alaska,  he  effected 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  Indian  trade  was  discontinued. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
Maritime  Traders ,  1795-1835 
HIS  seems  an  opportune  moment  to  deal  in 


a  general  way  with  the  operations  of  the 


maritime  traders,  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Meares. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  land  fur  trade,  the 
maritime  enterprise  was,  throughout  its  whole  exis¬ 
tence,  merely  a  series  of  individual  efforts  more  or 
less  sustained.  Never  having  developed  into  a 
union  of  interests,  it  presents  a  spectacle  of  intense 
and  jealous  opposition  in  which  the  participants  are 
constantly  changing,  but  all  of  whom  are  possessed 
with  the  same  demon  of  present  gain. 

The  British  discovered,  developed  and  controlled 
the  trade,  as  has  been  seen,  for  the  first  five  years. 
Other  nations  strove  to  engage  in  it — none  persevered 
except  the  Americans.  The  condition  in  Europe 
from  1789-1815,  a  period  of  almost  constant  warfare, 
accounts  in  part  for  this  result.  Thereto  must  be 
added,  in  the  case  of  the  British,  the  stifling  effect 
of  the  monopolies  of  the  South  Sea  Company  and 
the  East  India  Company. 

The  maritime  trade  was  principally  in  sea-otter 
skins.  These  could  only  be  obtained  within  the 
limits  of  the  South  Sea  Company’s  monopoly  and 
were  saleable  only  in  China,  within  the  limits  of  the 
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East  India  Company’s  monopoly.  Some  British 
traders  sought  to  avoid  the  former  company’s 
privileges  by  placing  their  vessels  under  other  flags: 
Meares,  under  the  Portuguese;  Barkley,  under  the 
Austrian;  others  under  the  Swedish  or  American 
ensigns.  Others  still  ignored  that  Company’s  rights 
completely,  and  took  their  chances  of  seizure  and 
confiscation.  The  East  India  Company,  however, 
was  watchful,  and  rigorously  refused  to  allow  British 
vessels  to  purchase  in  China,  tea  or  other  Oriental 
produce  for  shipment  to  England.  The  Americans, 
unaffected  by  these  monopolies,  traded  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast  and  in  China  free  from  any  restrictions. 

The  combined  effect  of  war  and  these  monopolies 
was  that  after  1793  the  number  of  British  vessels 
continually  decreased,  while  those  of  the  Americans 
increased.  In  1792,  Vancouver  gives  a  list  of  eleven 
British  ships  and  six  American  in  the  trade.  But, 
in  1799,  there  was  only  one  British,  while  there  were 
ten  American  vessels.  Two  years  later,  the  Union 
Jack  had  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  over  the  fifteen  vessels  in  the  trade. 

The  wholesale  destructiveness  of  this  enterprise 
is  shown  by  the  returns  of  1802,  when  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  sea-otter  skins  were  collected  by  the 
Boston  craft  and  carried  to  Canton.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  vessel  to  obtain,  between  May  and 
September,  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  peltries.  One  Boston  trader,  William 
Sturgis,  claimed  to  have  secured  six  thousand  in  a 
single  voyage. 
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In  bartering  with  the  Indians,  a  varied  assortment 
of  articles  was  employed:  blankets,  coarse  cloth 
(usually  blue),  great  coats  and  all  kinds  of  clothing, 
fire-arms  and  ammunition,  rice,  molasses  and  bis¬ 
cuits,  cutlery  and  hardware,  culinary  utensils,  sheets 
of  copper,  iron  in  all  forms,  trinkets  and  novelties  of 
all  sorts,  and  rum.  With  the  growth  of  competition, 

•  -  prices  on  the  coast  increased,  and  the  value  of  the 
furs  in  China  decreased.  In  Captain  Cook’s  time 
his  sailors  realized  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
for  a  prime  skin;  in  1802,  the  average  was  about 
twenty  dollars.  Owing  to  the  feverish  activity 
of  the  rival  traders,  the  sea-otter  became  scarcer  and 
scarcer,  and  by  1829  was  practically  an  extinct 
animal  on  the  British  Columbian  coast.  To-day 
the  sea-otter  rarely  comes  on  the  market,  and  then 
the  price  it  commands  runs  as  high  as  two  thousand 
dollars. 

When  the  sea-otter  trade  began,  great  care  was 
exercised.  All  traffic  was  carried  on  over  the  ship’s 
side.  No  one  but  the  great  chiefs  was  allowed  on 
board.  With  brisker  competition  this  and  other 
safeguards  disappeared.  The  savages  were  allowed 
to  trade  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  Such  liberty 
gave  opportunities  to  pilfer,  and  invited  attempts 
to  capture  the  vessels.  Many  were  made;  some, 
unfortunately,  were  successful. 

In  1803,  the  ship  Boston  arrived  at  Nootka 
Sound.  Maquinna,  the  chief,  paid,  as  usual,  a  visit 
to  her  and  was  presented,  by  the  captain,  with  a  fine 
fowling  piece.  A  little  later  he  returned,  bringing 
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the  gun  to  be  repaired.  The  captain  became  angry 
at  his  suggestion  that  the  gun  was  a  poor  affair, 
and  denounced  him  roundly  and  soundly.  Ma- 
quinna,  from  constant  intercourse  with  the  traders, 
had  acquired  a  smattering  of  English.  The  insulting 
words  angered  him.  He  determined  to  have  revenge. 
When  the  Boston  was  about  to  sail,  he  came  aboard 
with  a  large  number  of  his  braves.  At  a  given  signal 
they  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  whole  crew,  except 
two — John  Jewitt,  the  armourer,  and  John  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  sailmaker.  The  ill-fated  ship  was  looted 
and  ultimately  destroyed  by  fire.  Jewitt  and 
Thompson  remained  captives  for  two  years  in 
Nootka  before  they  were  released  by  another  Boston 
vessel.  Jewitt  kept  a  journal  of  his  life  among  the 
Indians  which  was  published  after  his  return  to 
civilization.  This  valuable  book  contains  much  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  country,  as  well  as  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Vancouver  Island. 

In  1805,  the  Indians  of  Milbank  Sound  attempted 
to  capture  another  Boston  vessel,  the  Atahualpa. 
They  had  been  allowed,  as  usual,  to  trade  on  deck, 
but,  becoming  over-bold,  the  captain  ordered  them 
ashore  in  disgrace.  A  few  days  later  they  returned 
and  the  trouble  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Trade  was  resumed.  Then,  without  warning,  they 
attacked  the  crew,  killing  the  captain  and  some 
eight  or  nine  others.  The  remainder  succeeded,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  in  driving  off  the  assailants, 
cut  the  cable,  raised  the  sails,  and  managed  to  escape. 
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The  determination  of  some  traders  to  obtain  furs 
by  any  means,  together  with  the  ignorance  and  high¬ 
handed  conduct  of  others,  were  partly  responsible 
for  these  outrages. 

On  mere  suspicion,  and  for  trivial  offences,  they 
frequently  fired  upon  the  natives.  Misconduct  and 
even  ingratitude  were  punished  by  forcing  the 
tribe  to  produce  their  furs;  if  they  refused  to  sell  or 
declined  the  trader’s  best  offer,  their  furs  were  some¬ 
times  taken  from  them  by  force,  and  they  were 
allowed  by  him  what  he  regarded  as  a  fair  equivalent. 
Instances  are  recorded  where  chiefs  have  been 
imprisoned  and  threatened  with  death  to  compel  their 
people  to  trade.  In  such  unjustifiable  actions, 
coupled  with  the  natural  childish  cupidity  of  the 
savage,  and  his  views  of  » '‘carious  revenge,  lies  the 
explanation  of  many  of  the  so-called  unprovoked 
attacks.  The  Indian  met  force  with  force  and 
treachery  with  treachery. 

The  maritime  fur  trade  lasted  about  fifty  years, 
1785-1835.  It  reached  its  zenith  within  fifteen  years; 
then  it  gradually  sank  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Although  the  whole  period  is  full  of  interesting 
adventure,  which  extended  geographical  knowledge, 
it  failed  either  to  make  a  settlement  and  leave  a 
permanent  mark  of  civilization,  or  to  exert  any 
influence  upon  subsequent  development.  It  was 
essentially  a  hurried  looting  of  the  coast.  It  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  natives  the  knowledge  of  a  few  vege¬ 
tables,  some  odds  and  ends  of  civilized  manufacture, 
but  it  left  them  worse  than  it  found  them. 
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The  Oregon  Dispute 

BEFORE  the  days  of  Bering,  Spain  asserted 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of 
America.  The  Russians,  as  a  result  of  Bering’s 
last  voyage,  established  trading  posts  in  Alaska. 
Spain  protested  against  them  as  being  encroach¬ 
ments  on  her  domain,  but  being  compelled  to  accept 
the  situation,  she  thereafter  assumed  Prince  William’s 
Sound  as  her  northern  boundary.  At  that  time 
she  made  no  settlement  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
California  San  Diego,  the  first  mission,  was  not 
established  until  1769.  Besides  Spain,  three  other 
powers  claimed  the  coast,  in  whole  or  in  great  part: 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
each  case  the  foundation  was  similar:  the  explora¬ 
tions,  discoveries  and  settlements  made  by  their 
subjects,  generally  as  the  result  of,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  fur  trade.  Russia’s  claims,  though  exten¬ 
sive,  were  ended  by  treaties,  in  1824  and  1825,  with 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respectively, 
whereby  she  obtained  a  boundary  line  beginning 
at  54°  40'. 

The  result  of  the  Nootka  Convention,  1790, 
which  settled  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  Meares’  vessels, 
has  been  already  stated :  Spain  abandoned  her  claim 
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of  sovereignty,  leaving  the  coast  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  Russian  settlements  a  sort  of  no¬ 
man’s  land,  to  which  any  nation  might  obtain 
Sovereignty  by  actual  use  and  occupation. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  had  attempted  to 
draw  a  boundary  line  between  British  and  American 
possessions,  from  the  most  north-westerly  corner  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  due  west  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi.  Westward  of  the  river  lay  Louisiana, 
an  undefined  region  whose  northerly  and  westerly 
limits  were  vague  and  uncertain.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  1803,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sold 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  million 
dollars.  By  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  boundary,  that 
is,  the  northern  limit  of  Louisiana,  was  drawn  along 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rockies.  Beyond  the  mountains  no  line 
could  be  agreed  upon.  The  settlement  of  the 
question  was  deferred  for  ten  years  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  territory  was  to  be  free  and  open  to  both 
nations. 

In  1819,  by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  northerly  limit  of  Spanish  territory 
was  fixed  at  42°,  and  the  United  States  acquired 
all  of  Spain’s  rights — whatever  they  were — beyond 
that  line.  The  situation  in  1825  therefore  was: 
that  Spain  and  Russia  had  both  been  eliminated 
from  the  dispute,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  territory 
to  be  divided  were  definitely  fixed  as  between  42° 
and  54°  40'  and  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  the  Oregon  Territory 
over  the  division  of  which  the  two  nations  argued 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  was  twofold:  in 
her  own  right,  and  as  the  successor  of  Spain.  On  the 
former  the  argument  was  that  the  discovery  of  the 
Columbia  River,  in  1792,  by  Captain  Gray,  its 
exploration,  in  1804-6,  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the 
settlements  made  by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  at 
Astoria  and  elsewhere  on  that  river  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  gave  title  to  the  whole  region  drained  by  it, 
extending,  at  least,  to  49°.  It  was  urged  that  the 
“capture”  of  Astoria  by  Captain  Black,  and  its 
restoration  in  1818,  was  a  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  As  the  successor 
of  Spain,  the  Americans  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  subjects  of  that  nation.  To 
avoid  the  barrier  which  the  Nootka  Convention,  1790, 
naturally  opposed  to  such  a  demand,  it  was  strenu¬ 
ously  argued  that  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  in  1796,  had  voided  that  document. 

The  British  did  not  claim  any  exclusive 
sovereignty  in  the  disputed  territory;  but  they 
contended  that,  under  the  Nootka  Convention, 
Great  Britain  had  a  right,  in  common  with  other 
nations,  to  settle  upon  and  obtain  sovereignty  of  the 
parts  so  occupied.  They  claimed,  furthermore,  that 
the  discovery  by  Captain  Cook  and  the  exploration 
of  the  coast  by  the  British  traders,  Mackenzie’s 
voyage  of  discovery,  the  exploration  of  the  Fraser 
and  the  settlements  on  its  headwaters,  the  discovery 
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of  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia  by  Thompson 
and  the  occupation  of  its  upper  reaches  and  tribu¬ 
taries  with  trading  posts  before  the  building  of 
Astoria,  gave  rights  fully  as  strong  as  those  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  region  were  to  be  partitioned, 
the  proper  division  was  the  Columbia  River.  These, 
with  variations  and  additions,  were  the  main  lines 
of  the  discussions  in  1818,  in  1824,  and  in  1826. 
Early  in  the  dispute  it  could  be  seen  that  the  question 
really  was  between  a  boundary  down  the  Columbia 
and  one  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel — Britain 
claiming  the  former  and  the  United  States  the 
latter.  In  1827,  the  arrangement  of  joint  occu¬ 
pancy,  which  was  about  to  expire,  was  continued 
indefinitely,  to  be  terminated  by  twelve  months’ 
notice. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  enter  into  all  the 
discussions  and  suggestions  from  1827  till  1846 
when  the  matter  was  settled.  Each  side  stood  upon 
the  arguments  already  outlined.  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  occupied  Oregon  Territory  with  its 
trading  posts  and  its  farms.  Though  the  Americans 
had  equal  rights,  it  was  not  until  1841  that  their 
immigrants  began  to  reach  the  Columbia.  In  that 
year  about  fifty  arrived;  in  1842,  about  one  hundred; 
in  1843,  nearly  one  thousand;  in  1844,  seven  hundred; 
and  in  1845,  three  thousand.  The  Oregon  Trail 
became  a  great  highway,  clearly  marked  upon  the 
hitherto  trackless  prairie,  along  which,  in  1844-6,  an 
almost  endless  procession  of  canvas-covered  wagons 
slowly  toiled  toward  the  rich  lands  of  the  Columbia. 
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In  the  Presidential  election  of  1844,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  raised  the  jingo  cry:  “ 54°  40'  or  fight, ” 
claiming  the  whole  region  for  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  sent  out  military  officers  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  defence  of  the  Columbia  and 
the  possibility  of  conveying  troops  overland  to 
Oregon.  British  men-of-war  began  to  gather.  In 
1845-6,  H.M.S.  America,  Fisgard,  Modeste,  Herald, 
Pandora,  Constance,  Inconstant,  and  Cormorant  were 
on  the  coast,  some  surveying,  but  all  available  for 
possible  emergencies. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  had  declared:  “That  our  title  to  the  whole  of 
the  territory  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable.” 
The  election  being  over,  President  Polk’s  inaugural 
address  stated:  “Our  title  to  the  country  of  the 
Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable.  ”  British  states¬ 
men  naturally  resented  this  vast  claim  and  the 
strutting  language  of  the  inaugural.  They  pointed 
out  the  repeated  negotiations  for  a  division  of  the 
territory,  and  the  offers  of  a  boundary  line  made  by 
each  claimant  conduct  not  usual  in  one  whose  right 
to  the  whole  is  “clear  and  unquestionable.”  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  British  Premier,  asserted: 
“We  possess  rights,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  clear 
and  unquestionable:  and  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  your  support,  those  rights  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  maintain.” 

The  election  of  Polk  and  the  resolution  of  April, 
1846,  to  terminate  the  treaty  by  giving  the  stipulated 
twelve  months’  notice,  brought  the  long-standing 
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dispute  to  a  close.  On  June  15,  1846,  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  was  signed,  by  which  the  boundary  line 
was  drawn  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  “to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent 
from  Vancouver’s  Island;  and  thence  southerly 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca’s 
Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ” 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Founding  of  Fort  Victoria 

AS  THE  Oregon  Dispute  progressed,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  boundary  line  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  or,  at  any  rate,  north  of  the 
Columbia  River,  became  a  probability.  To  be 
prepared  for  such  an  eventuality,  which  would  leave 
Fort  Vancouver,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  head¬ 
quarters,  in  foreign  territory,  it  was  resolved  to  build 
a  new  northern  establishment.  Many  factors  entered 
into  its  selection.  The  Company  had,  in  1839,  leased 
from  the  Russians  the  coastal  strip  of  Alaska.  The 
annual  rental  was  payable  largely  in  farm  produce, 
which  was  raised  in  the  Columbia  River  valley  and 
at  Fort  Langley.  The  new  site  consequently  must 
be  near  good  arable  land.  Then,  too,  it  must  have 
a  good  harbour  and  be  easily  accessible  to  the  whalers 
operating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  trade  the 
company  hoped  to  secure;  and  it  must  be  far  enough 
north  to  fall  upon  the  British  side  of  the  probable 
dividing  line. 

In  1842  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  who  was  in 
control  of  the  Company’s  affairs  west  of  the  Rockies, 
instructed  James  Douglas  to  examine  the  southern 
end  of  Vancouver  Island  for  the  desired  site.  He 
selected  the  port  of  Camosun,  now  Victoria.  On 
March  15,  1843,  Douglas  and  a  party  of  fifteen  men 
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arrived  from  Fort  Vancouver,  and  immediately 
began  to  clear  the  site  and  prepare  the  materials. 
After  the  work  was  well  under  way,  Douglas  sailed 
in  the  Beaver  to  dismantle  Fort  Taku,  in  Alaska,  and 
Fort  McLoughlin,  on  Milbank  Sound,  which,  the 
American  vessels  having  abandoned  the  coast,  were 
no  longer  necessary.  He  returned  in  Juix  with  men 
and  supplies  from  these  forts.  With  this  assistance, 
the  new  establishment  was  speedily  completed. 
It  comprised,  originally,  an  enclosure  one  hundred 
yards  square,  surrounded  by  the  usual  stockade  with 
bastions  at  the  angles,  mounted  with  cannon. 
Within  were  five  storehouses,  officers’  and  men’s 
quarters,  dining-hall,  chapel,  carpenter  shop  and 
other  buildings.  In  accordance  with  the  company’s 
resolution,  it  was  formed  “on  a  scale  sufficiently 
extensive  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Depot,’’ 
and  with  buildings  “substantial  and  erected  as  far 
apart  as  the  grounds  may  admit,  with  a  view  to 
guarding  against  fire.  ” 

Charles  Ross  was  in  charge  until  his  death  in  1844. 
His  successor  was  Roderick  Finlayson.  Horses  and 
cattle  were  brought  from  Puget  Sound  to  stock  the 
farms  which  the  company  at  once  formed  near 
Victoria.  The  Indians  had  never  before  seen  tame 
animals;  the  temptation  to  utilize  them  for  food 
instead  of  hunting  the  deer  or  the  elk  was  irresistible. 
This  led  to  trouble.  Finlayson  demanded  payment 
for  the  animals  they  had  killed  and  eaten.  The 
natives  refused  to  recognize  any  such  liability, 
claiming  that  to  them  there  was  no  difference  between 
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a  tame  animal  and  a  wild  one,  grazing  in  the  meadows 
or  in  the  woods.  Finlayson  then  placed  an  embargo 
on  trade.  The  natives,  in  retaliation,  opened  fire  on 
the  fort.  After  this  outburst  there  came  a  lull. 
Finlayson  seized  the  moment  for  a  parley,  and  gave 
them  visual  proof  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  fort’s 
great  guns.  That  settled  the  trouble.  Peace  was 
restored;  reimbursement  followed;  and  trade  was 


resumed.  This  serves  as  an  example  of  the  wise  and 
conciliatory  conduct  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company; 
the  maritime  traders  would,  probably,  have  returned 
the  fire,  with  consequent  bloodshed,  desire  for 
revenge  and  loss  of  trade. 

The  annual  ship  from  England  had,  since  the 
union  in  1821,  carried  the  goods,  for  the  coast  as 
well  as  for  the  interior,  to  the  Columbia  River.  In 
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1845  the  former  were  brought  to  Victoria,  where 
also  the  collected  furs  of  the  coast  were  loaded. 
The  trade  of  the  interior,  however,  continued  to 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  Columbia  along  the  route 
adopted  in  1826.  By  the  second  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  1846,  the  free  navigation  of 
that  river  was  preserved  to  the  company;  but 
already  the  far-seeing  were  urging  a  route  by  way 
of  the  Fraser.  Writing  in  1847,  Douglas,  who,  on 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  McLoughlin  in  1846,  had 
become  the  principal  member  of  the  committee  of 
management,  urged  the  speedy  opening  of  such  a 
road.  “We  will  thereby  escape  the  exactions  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  have  it  in  our 
power  to  supply  the  interior  with  British  goods  free 
of  import  or  transit  duties.” 

The  Cayuse  War,  1848,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians,  forced  the  company  precipi¬ 
tately  to  turn  its  trade  route  of  the  interior  from  the 
Columbia  to  the  Fraser.  In  that  year  the  brigade 
from  New  Caledonia,  Thompson  River,  and  the 
upper  Columbia  broke  its  way  through  the  canyons 
to  the  newly-established  Fort  Yale.  It  was  a 
terrifying  experience.  One  trial  was  sufficient.  As 
a  result,  Fort  Hope  was  built  in  1849,  and  a  trail 
made  thence  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  Kam¬ 
loops.  Thereafter,  until  the  Cariboo  road  came  into 
being,  the  trade  route  lay  through  Fort  Hope.  One 
result  was  the  immediate  completion  of  the  transfer 
of  the  company’s  headquarters  from  Fort  Van¬ 
couver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  Fort  Victoria,  on 
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Vancouver  Island.  With  that  withdrawal,  the  com¬ 
pany  gradually  ceased  its  operations  in  the  United 
States:  one  by  one  the  forts  were  abandoned,  and 
the  trade  confined  to  British  territory. 

As  this  sketch  has  now  reached  the  point  when 
the  government  of  the  Crown  is  about  to  appear  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  it  may  be  well  to  take  stock  of  the 
conditions.  The  following  list  shows  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  forts  existing  in  British  Columbia 
in  1849,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation: 


Fort  McLeod,  1805 
Fort  St.  James,  1806 
Fort  Fraser,  1806 
Fort  George,  1807 
Fort  Thompson 
(Kamloops),  1812 
Fort  Alexandria,  1821 
Fort  Kilmaurs,  1822 
Fort  Connolly,  1826 


Fort  Chilcotin,  1826 
Fort  Langley,  1827 
Fort  Simpson,  1831 
Fort  Dease  (abandoned) 
1834 

Fort  Victoria,  1843 
Fort  Yale  (abandoned) 
1848 

Fort  Hope,  1849 


Large  farms  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Langley  and  Fort  Victoria.  These  were  operated 
either  by  the  company  or  its  ally,  the  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company.  Their  produce  not  only 
sustained  the  neighbouring  forts  and  afforded  relief 
to  some  of  the  less  fortunate  ones,  but  was  also  sent 
to  Alaska  in  payment  of  the  rental  of  the  coastal 
strip,  and  exported  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  At 
the  remote  interior  forts  there  was  no  farming, 
but  each  had  its  garden,  which  furnished  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  orthodox  diet  of  salmon.  Cattle 
and  swine,  for  the  support  of  the  fort,  had  since  1828 
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been  raised  at  every  post  that  could  maintain  them. 
Wheat  was  grown  as  far  north  as  Alexandria  and 
ground  into  flour  on  the  spot  with  a  primitive  mill. 
There  and  at  Kamloops  large  bands  of  horses  were 
raised  and  kept  for  the  brigade,  which  each  summer 
carried  the  furs  out  to  Fort  Hope  and  returned  with 
the  trading  goods.  Salmon  were  obtained  in  large 
numbers  at  Langley  and  salted  and  dried  for  the  use 
of  the  coast  establishments— the  surplus  being 
shipped  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  1835,  coal  was  discovered  on  Vancouver  Island. 
Some  Indians  from  the  northern  part  of  that  island, 
while  trading  at  Fort  McLoughlin  on  Milbank 
Sound,  observed  the  blacksmith  using  coal.  Being 
told,  on  enquiry,  that  it  was  brought  from  a  great 
distance  over  the  “  big  sea  water,  ”  they  informed  the 
traders  that  there  was  abundance  of  similar  “soft 
stone”  at  their  home.  As  a  result,  the  Beaver  was 
sent  to  the  indicated  locality,  near  Fort  Rupert  of 
later  days,  where  coal  was  found  outcropping  on  the 
surface.  Some  tons  were  obtained  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  utmost  search  failed  to  disclose  the 
existence  of  any  substantial  seam. 
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The  Foundation  of  the  Colony  of  Vancouver  Island 

DURING  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Question 
the  British  authorities  had  felt  the  silent  but 
powerful  influence  of  the  occupation  of  part  of 
the  disputed  territory  by  the  immigrants  that  have 
been  mentioned.  After  the  boundary  had  been 
drawn,  many  prominent  people,  like  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  urged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  colony  on  the  British  Pacific  seaboard  as  a 
barrier  against  possible  peaceful  absorption  by  the 
United  States. 

At  that  time  the  only  right  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  its 
license  of  exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians,  which, 
granted  in  1821  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
had  been  renewed  for  a  further  term  of  twenty-one 
years.  Taking  advantage  of  this  feeling,  the  com¬ 
pany  offered  to  accept  a  grant  of  all  the  trans- 
montane  British  possessions  for  the  purpose  of 
colonization.  Other  persons  were  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  on  Vancouver  Island. 
Some  looked  upon  it  as  a  possible  base  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  whale  fishery.  Its  mild  climate, 
and  its  natural  wealth  of  forest,  mine,  and  fishery, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  many,  including  the 
Mormons,  who  contemplated  the  formation  of  a 
settlement,  and  to  that  end  had  entered  into  corn- 
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munication  with  the  British  Government.  One  of 
the  most  persistent  intending  promoters  was  a  Mr. 
J.  E.  Fitzgerald.  For  about  two  years  the  question 
was  agitated  and  when,  in  1849,  the  island  was 
granted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  he  published 
a  book  bitterly  attacking  the  scheme. 

By  the  Royal  Charter  of  January  13,  1849,  Van¬ 
couver  Island  was  ceded  to  that  company  upon  the 
condition  that  it  should  form  there  a  colony  of 
British  subjects,  and  dispose  of  the  land  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  that  purpose.  The  moneys  received 
from  such  sales,  and  all  sums  arising  from  the  mining 
of  coal  and  other  minerals,  less  a  deduction  of  ten 
per  cent.,  were  to  be  used  in  the  colonization  and 
improvement  of  the  island.  The  grant  required  the 
company  to  make  a  return  once  in  every  two  years, 
showing  the  number  of  colonists  and  the  amount  of 
land  that  had  been  alienated.  If  at  the  end  of  five 
years  the  colony  had  not  been  established,  or  the 
conditions  regarding  the  sale  of  land  and  minerals 
had  not  been  observed,  the  Crown  was  entitled  to 
resume  the  island.  The  Crown  also  reserved  the 
right,  at  the  expiration,  in  1859,  of  the  license  of 
exclusive  trade,  to  repurchase,  paying  to  the  com¬ 
pany  the  moneys  expended  on  the  scheme. 

The  colony  of  Vancouver  Island  was  to  be 
self-governing.  It  was  to  have  a  Governor,  who, 
with  a  nominated  council  and  an  elected  legislative 
assembly,  would  constitute  the  law-making  authority. 
The  company  suggested  James  Douglas  as  Governor, 
pointing  out  that  he  was  “a  man  of  property,  a 
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Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  at  Fort  Vancouver  [the  head¬ 
quarters  had  not  then  been  transferred  to  Victoria] 
for  managing  the  company’s  affairs  of  the  country 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  This  was  not 
proposed  “as  a  permanent  appointment,  but  merely 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  until  the  colony  can 
afford  to  pay  a  governor  unconnected  with  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company.”  The  British  Government 
did  not  accept  the  company’s  nominee,  but  in 
July,  1849,  selected  Richard  Blanshard,  a  lawyer  in 
affluent  circumstances.  Vancouver  Island  was  a 
strange  colony!  The  Governor  received  no  salary. 
The  land  and  natural  resources  were  owned  by  a 
private  company.  It  was  a  colony  that  had  all  the 
machinery  of  government,  but  no  colonists.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  distant  from  any  British  possession, 
a  fur  trading  company  was  to  be  the  sole  energetic 
promoter  of  its  settlement. 

Governor  Blanshard,  on  March  10,  1850,  reached 
Fort  Victoria.  The  next  day  he  landed  and  read 
his  commission.  There  being  no  Government  House, 
he  returned  on  board  H.M.S.  Driver ,  where  he 
remained  until  he  obtained  accommodation  within 
the  fort.  Later  a  small  house  was  built  for  him 
outside  the  walls.  Blanshard  soon  found  that  there 
were  no  public  affairs  to  administer,  no  judiciary,  no 
legislature,  and  no  colonists:  all  the  inhabitants 
being  connected  with  the  company.  He  spent  his 
time  journeying  along  the  coast  in  some  man-of-war, 
or  living  at  his  own  expense  in  Fort  Victoria,  settling 
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the  frequent  disputes  between  the  company  and  its 
employees,  and  writing  doleful  despatches.  Although 
he  received  no  salary,  still  he  had  taken  office  in  the 
hope  that,  with  an  energetic  colonization  scheme, 
settlers  would  flock  to  the  island  and  then  a  civil  list 
would  come  into  existence. 

The  company  did  not  want  him.  Their  influence, 
he  knew,  was  against  him.  On  one  occasion,  when 
three  deserters  from  a  merchant  ship  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Indians  of  Newitti,  near  Fort 
Rupert,  Blanshard,  in  H.M.S.  Daedalus,  sailed  to  the 
scene.  The  Indians  having  fled,  the  officer  burned 
the  deserted  camp.  When  he  reported  the  facts, 
the  Colonial  Office,  instead  of  thanking  him  for  his 
effort  to  punish  crime  and  maintain  order,  simply 
said  that  in  future  Blanshard  should  not  undertake 
to  protect  or  attempt  to  punish  injuries  committed 
on  British  subjects,  who  voluntarily  placed  them¬ 
selves  at  a  distance  from  the  settlements. 

The  terms  promulgated  by  the  company  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  were:  one  pound  per  acre,  but, 
for  every  one  hundred  acres  purchased,  the  colonists 
must  “take  out  with  them  five  single  men  or  three 
married  couples”  at  their  own  expense.  The  com¬ 
pany,  moreover,  reserved  all  minerals  and  the  right 
of  working  them.  In  the  neighbouring  American 
territory,  land  could  be  obtained  as  a  gift  or  at  a 
nominal  price;  and  there  farm  produce  had  a  market. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that 
colonists  did  not  arrive.  The  first  real  settler, 
Captain  W.  Colquhoun  Grant,  finding  all  arable  land 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Victoria  owned  by,  or  reserved 
for,  the  company,  was  forced  to  settle  at  Sooke, 
twenty  miles  distant.  One  of  Blanshard’s  letters 
contains  this  sentence:  “There  are  at  present  no 
settlers  at  all  on  the  island;  Mr.  Grant  left  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands  some  days  ago.  ”  In  1854  Captain 
Grant  stated  that  up  till  that  time  not  another 
independent  colonist  had  come  out  from  England. 
The  population  consisted  of  employees  and  ex¬ 
employees  of  the  company,  and  persons  brought  out 
from  England,  to  work  on  its  farms  and  in  the  coal 
mines  which  it  attempted  to  open  at  Fort  Rupert. 

At  the  request  of  fifteen  persons,  styling  them¬ 
selves  “the  whole  body  of  independent  settlers,” 
and  in  an  endeavour  to  obey  his  instructions  to  form 
a  council  of  seven,  Blanshard,  in  August,  1850, 
appointed  a  Provisional  Council  of  three:  James 
Douglas,  John  Tod  and  James  Cooper. 

In  the  following  November  the  disappointed  and 
disillusioned  Governor  tendered  his  resignation  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health.  Its  acceptance,  dated  in 
April,  1851,  reached  Victoria  in  August.  He 
immediately  arranged  for  his  departure,  and  in 
September,  1851,  left  the  so-called  colony.  He  had 
spent  eighteen  months  in  it,  of  which  one-half 
represented  the  time  required  by  the  transmission  to 
England  of  his  resignation  and  the  return  of  its 
acceptance.  In  Blanshard’s  absence  and  until  his 
successor  should  be  appointed,  James  Douglas,  the 
senior  member  of  the  Provisional  Council,  was  to 
preside  at  its  deliberations. 
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Governor  Douglas.  The  Legislative  Assembly 

WHEN  Blanshard  retired,  the  whole  population 
of  Vancouver  Island  was  between  one  and 
two  hundred;  but  they  all  were,  or  had  been, 
connected  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  There 
were  two  trading  posts — Fort  Victoria  and  Fort 
Rupert.  The  latter,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  forts,  had  been  built  in  1849,  largely  as  a 
protection  for  the  miners  then  endeavouring  to  work 
the  coal  seams  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
The  only  other  settlement  was  at  Sooke,  where  a  little 
farming  had  begun. 

On  the  mainland  the  life  of  the  fur  trade  was 
running  along  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The 
annual  ship  from  England  brought  the  trading  goods 
to  Victoria,  whence  the  Beaver ,  or  some  other  vessel, 
took  them  either  to  the  various  coast  forts,  or  to 
Langley  for  transport  to  the  interior  forts.  Each 
spring  the  bateaux  brigade  set  out  with  the  furs 
collected  at  the  New  Caledonia  posts.  On  reaching 
Alexandria,  the  produce  of  that  fort  was  added  and 
the  whole  transferred  to  horses.  At  Kamloops  the 
horse  brigade  received  the  contribution  from  Thomp¬ 
son  River  and  continued  towards  the  destination — 
Fort  Hope.  Somewhere  on  the  route  the  brigade 
from  Colvile  and  the  Kootenay  joined  the  procession. 
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While  these  land  brigades  were  journeying  with  the 
furs  to  Hope,  the  bateaux  from  Langley  were  slowly 
making  their  way  to  the  same  place  with  the  trading 
goods.  There  each  brigade  discharged  its  lading, 
and  reloaded,  the  bateaux  returning  with  the  furs 
and  the  horse  brigade  with  the  goods. 

Now  rises  into  view,  as  a  Colonial  Governor, 
James  Douglas — later  Sir  James  Douglas — and  it 


seems  opportune,  as  he  is  about  to  take  office  under 
the  Crown,  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  his  life.  Though 
it  is  frequently  stated  that  he  was  born  in  Demerara, 
the  latest  research  favours  the  view  that  he  was  born 
in  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  1803.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company. 
On  the  union  of  the  two  companies,  in  1821,  Douglas, 
it  is  said,  was  induced  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  to 
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remain  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
McLoughlin,  having  been  placed  in  command  of 
trade  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  came  out,  in 

1824,  in  company  with  Governor  Simpson.  James 
Douglas  arrived  in  New  Caledonia  in  November, 

1825,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  McLeod  as  a  clerk, 
under  the  eccentric  John  Tod.  At  that  time  William 
Connolly  was  in  charge  of  the  New  Caledonia 
district.  In  a  short  time  Douglas  was  promoted 
to  the  headquarters  at  Fort  St.  James,  and  advanced 
steadily  in  the  service.  In  1826  he  accompanied 
Connolly  with  the  first  brigade  that  carried  out  the 
furs  to  the  Columbia;  before  that  time  the  returns 
from  New  Caledonia  had  been  carried  eastward. 

While  at  Fort  St.  James  he  wooed  and  won 
Amelia  Connolly,  the  daughter  of  the  Chief  Factor. 
They  were  married  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  in  April,  1828.  Douglas  was  transferred, 
in  1830,  to  Fort  Vancouver,  the  Company’s  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Columbia.  There  he  continued  to 
rise  in  importance  and  power  until  he  became  the 
right  hand  man  of  Dr.  McLoughlin.  He  became  a 
Chief  Trader  of  the  company  in  1835,  and  a  Chief 
Factor  in  1840.  Douglas  accompanied  the  Governor 
of  the  Company,  George  Simpson — afterwards  Sir 
George  Simpson — in  1841,  on  his  journey  to  Alaska, 
examining  the  company’s  posts,  and  arranging  with 
the  Russians  for  the  abandonment  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  fur  trade.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  selection  of  Fort  Victoria;  and  after  Dr. 
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McLoughlin’s  retirement,  was  the  chief  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  company’s  affairs. 

The  experiment  of  an  independent  Governor 
for  a  fur  trade  colony  having  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  the  Home  Authorities  now  appointed 
James  Douglas,  the  head  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  Governor  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island.  Blanshard,  his  predecessor,  had 
received  no  salary;  Douglas  was  given  £800 
per  annum,  and  allowed  to  retain  his  position 
in  the  company.  This  appointment  created  a 
vacancy  in  the  Council,  and  Douglas  selected 
Roderick  Finlayson  as  the  third  member.  From 
1851  until  1856  the  Governor,  with  this  Council,  ruled 
the  colony.  The  number  of  members  varied,  but 
never  reached  the  seven  mentioned  in  Blanshard ’s 
instructions.  The  Governor  and  his  Council,  to 
obtain  a  revenue — all  the  natural  resources  being 
owned  by  the  company — resorted  to  license  fees  for 
the  sale  of  liquor.  They  appointed  justices  of  the 
peace,  fixed  their  jurisdiction,  established  a  school, 
and  arranged  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  against 
foreign  and  internal  foes.  They  also,  in  1853,  estab¬ 
lished  a  Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Justice  and 
appointed  David  Cameron,  the  Governor’s  brother- 
in-law,  as  judge. 

In  1850  the  company  sent  out  eighty  persons  for 
its  operations  on  the  island.  Amongst  them  was 
John  Sebastian  Helmcken,  who  later  became  the 
first  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  the  colony. 
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Each  annual  vessel  from  England  brought  out  so- 
called  settlers,  who  in  reality  were  hired  servants  of 
the  company.  Probably  four  hundred  people  were 
so  imported,  the  great  majority  of  whom  deserted 
to  the  Californian  mines. 

After  the  futile  attempt  to  mine  coal  at  Fort 
Rupert,  the  extensive  beds  at  Nanaimo  were  dis¬ 
covered.  A  chief  from  that  vicinity,  being  at  Fort 
Victoria  in  1851,  had  occasion  to  visit  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  gun  repaired. 
Seeing  the  coal,  he  stated  that  great  quantities 
existed  at  his  home.  For  a  small  reward,  he  agreed 
to  bring  in  a  sample.  Some  time  during  1852  he 
returned  with  the  promised  specimens.  Upon  test¬ 
ing,  the  coal  was  found  of  first-rate  quality;  and  in 
August,  1852,  the  company  sent  four  miners  to 
commence  the  work.  The  first  shipment  of  1,840 
barrels  was  exported  to  San  Francisco  in  October, 
1852.  From  this  small  beginning  developed  the 
great  coal-mining  industry  at  Nanaimo. 

The  whole  population  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of 
1853  was  probably  about  450,  men,  women  and 
children.  Of  these,  three  hundred  were  at  Victoria 
and  Sooke,  about  125  at  Nanaimo,  and  the  remainder 
at  Fort  Rupert. 

In  1856  Governor  Douglas  received  instructions 
from  the  Home  Authorities  to  summon  the  long- 
deferred  legislative  assembly.  The  Council,  which 
was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  company, 
had  been  little  better  than  a  farce;  but  a  legislative 
assembly,  where  there  was  no  body  of  colonists  to 
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be  represented,  was,  as  one  of  the  councillors  said, 
“most  absurd.”  The  male  population — company’s 
servants,  active  and  retired,  coal  miners,  and  real 
colonists — numbered  about  three  hundred,  and  of 
them  only  about  forty  owned  twenty  acres  of  land. 
However,  Douglas,  “in  order  to  suit  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  colony,  ”  as  he  says,  fixed  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  members  at  three  hundred  pounds  freehold, 


and  of  voters  at  twenty  acres  of  freehold  land.  He 
divided  the  island  into  four  districts,  which  were  to 
elect  the  seven  members.  The  electors  were  so  few 
that  the  elections  were  mere  nominations,  except  in 
Victoria.  Reporting  to  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
Governor  wrote:  “The  affair  [election]  passed  off 
quietly,  and  did  not  appear  to  excite  much  interest 
among  the  lower  orders.” 
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The  Assembly  met  August  12,  1856.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Helmcken  was  chosen  Speaker.  Governor  Douglas 
delivered  a  noteworthy  address.  After  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  members  upon  an  event  “remarkable  as  the 
first  instance  of  representative  institutions  being 
granted  in  the  infancy  of  a  colony,”  he  dwelt  upon 
its  isolation,  “its  slow  but  hardy  growth,”  and 
placed  the  blame  for  this  condition,  not  upon  the 
company’s  policy,  where  it  belonged,  but  upon  the 
attraction  of  the  Californian  gold  mines.  In  dealing 
with  the  colony’s  resources,  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  greater  markets.  After  speaking  of  the 
Indians  and  advocating  fair  dealing  with  them,  he 
concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  very  limited  public 
purse,  and  warned  against  yielding  to  demands  that 
might  lead  to  a  policy  of  borrowing.  Thus  came  into 
being  the  first  colonial  legislature — not  at  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  people,  but  at  the  command 
of  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Legislature  found  that  its  whole  revenue  arose 
from  liquor  licenses,  and  might  amount  to  £300  or 
£400  a  year.  In  due  course  the  first  supply  bill  was 
passed,  totalling  £130.  The  items  are  eloquent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  colony:  £50  for  copying  docu¬ 
ments;  £55  for  services  of  its  officers;  £20  for  heating 
and  lighting  the  place  of  meeting;  £5  for  stationery. 
The  usual  entries  of  amounts  for  roads  and  trails, 
for  schools  and  public  buildings,  for  administration 
of  justice,  and  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  government, 
are  all  missing.  These  expenses  were  borne  by  the 
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company  and  charged  against  the  moneys  arising 
from  land  sales. 

When  the  Governor,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  suggested  customs  duties,  both  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly  strongly  opposed  such  a  step, 
claiming  that  there  were  not  twenty  settlers  on  the 
island,  and  that  the  amount  obtained  would  scarcely 
equal  the  cost  of  collection.  Until  the  union  with 
British  Columbia,  in  1866,  Vancouver  Island  was  a 
free-trade  colony. 
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AS  THE  license  of  exclusive  trade  would  expire 
on  May  30,  1859,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
began  early  to  enquire  what  course  the  British 
Government  intended  to  pursue.  The  result  was  the 
appointment,  in  1857,  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
territories  embraced  in  the  charter  and  license. 
The  committee  sat,  with  recesses,  from  February  18 
till  June  23,  1857,  and  examined  twenty-four  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  Sir  George  Simpson,  the  Governor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Company’s  territories,  Edward  Ellice, 
an  old  Nor’-wester,  but  then  a  director  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  and  James  Cooper,  a  former 
employee  and  later  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
amongst  the  witnesses.  Ex- Governor  Blanshard 
blamed  the  company  for  the  failure  of  the  colony  of 
Vancouver  Island;  but  Edward  Ellice  cast  the  blame 
upon  the  British  Government.  He  declared  that 
the  company  had  expended  £80,000  in  send¬ 
ing  out  colonists.  As  has  been  shown,  however, 
these  were  not  bona  fide  settlers,  but  persons  under 
contract  to  work  in  the  company’s  coal  mines  or 
other  undertakings.  The  report  of  the  Committee, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  British  Columbia,  recommended 
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that  Vancouver  Island  be  resumed  by  the  Crown, 
and  that  the  adjacent  mainland  be  included  in  the 
colony.  Subject  thereto  the  Committee  thought 
that  the  license  of  exclusive  trade  should  be  renewed. 

But  the  end  of  the  monopoly  was  at  hand.  A 
more  powerful  influence  than  a  Parliamentary 
enquiry  was  now  felt — the  lure  of  gold. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848,  set 
men  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  its  existence  in 
the  northern  land.  In  his  despatches,  Governor 
Blanshard  twice  reported  the  presence  of  the  precious 
metal  in  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  in  July,  1851,  sent  an  expedition 
thither  to  discover  and  work  a  ledge,  from  which  the 
Indians  had  brought  some  rich  specimens.  Prin¬ 
cipally  by  barter,  about  sixty  ounces  were  obtained. 
Later  in  the  year  gold  to  the  value  of  £300 
was  taken  from  a  small  vein  of  rich  quartz, 
but  it  was  soon  lost,  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
prevented  further  search.  The  news  spread.  In 
1852,  eight  vessels  carried  American  gold-seekers  to 
Queen  Charlotte  Island.  No  success,  however, 
attended  their  efforts,  and  the  incident  is  only 
mentioned  because  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Colonial  Office.  Governor  Douglas,  who  had  then 
no  authority  to  represent  the  Crown  except  on 
Vancouver  Island,  desired  to  prevent  the  access  of 
foreigners  to  British  territory,  which  was  within  the 
company’s  license  of  exclusive  trade  with  the 
Indians.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
ruled  that  he  would  not  be  justified  by  law  in  resorting 
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to  any  measure  of  that  description.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  appointed  “Lieutenant-Governor  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,”  and  empowered  to  grant  licenses 
to  search  for  gold.  In  March  and  April,  1853,  he 
proclaimed  the  Crown’s  ownership  of  the  precious 
metals  on  those  islands,  and  issued  regulations  requir¬ 
ing  all  miners  to  pay  a  monthly  license  fee.  But  there 
was  no  occasion  to  issue  any  licenses.  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  Islands  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  southward,  where  the 
finding  of  gold  led  to  far-reaching  results.  Many 
persons  claim  the  honour  and  many  places  are 
named  as  the  site;  but  the  contemporary  records  all 
favour  the  view  that,  in  1855,  the  first  gold  on  the 
mainland  was  discovered  on  the  Columbia  River, 
just  north  of  the  boundary  line.  Letters  of  Governor 
Douglas  and  John  Work  to  that  effect,  written  in 
1856,  are  still  extant.  James  Cooper  affirmed  this 
view  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1857.  The 
exact  spot,  according  to  Angus  McDonald,  then  in 
charge  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Fort  Colvile, 
was  at  “the  mouth  of  the  Pend  d’Oreille,  where  it 
leaps  with  a  bound  of  about  ten  feet  into  the  Colum¬ 
bia.  ”  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  sent  seventeen  pounds 
of  Pend  d’Oreille  gold  to  Victoria,  by  way  of  Fort 
Hope.  The  Journal  of  Nanaimo  shows  the  effects 
of  the  great  news,  for,  in  1856,  some  of  the  coal 
miners  left  to  seek  fortune  in  the  Columbia  River 
diggings.  The  chase  for  gold  widened :  it  was  found, 
in  1856,  on  the  Thompson  River,  and  on  the  Fraser, 
near  Fort  Hope. 
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Exaggerated  reports  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
these  finds  went  abroad,  and  grew  as  they  travelled. 
The  company’s  servants,  retired  employees,  Indians, 
and  adventurers  from  the  neighbouring  territory 
joined  in  the  search.  Evidence  of  gold,  found  over 
a  wide  area,  gave  support  to  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  interior  of  the  mainland  was  rich  in  the  precious 
metal.  In  December,  1857,  Douglas  informed  the 
Home  Authorities  that  the  reported  wealth  of  the 
mining  region  was  causing  much  excitement,  and 
that,  doubtless,  the  next  spring  would  see  an  inrush 
of  gold-seekers.  In  anticipation,  although  he  had 
no  authority  to  represent  the  Crown  on  the  mainland, 
he,  in  December,  1857,  issued  a  proclamation  and 
regulations  similar  to  those  which  he  had  promul¬ 
gated  for  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1858  the  rush  began. 
The  first  adventurers  came  from  Puget  Sound,  where, 
in  April,  the  shipping  was  already  paralyzed  by  the 
desertion  of  crews,  while  manufacturing  and  indus¬ 
tries  were  at  a  standstill.  No  bonds  were  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  golden  influence.  The  United 
States  soldiers  at  the  forts  on  Puget  Sound  deserted. 
In  California  the  excitement  was  even  more  intense. 
The  first  vessel  left  San  Francisco  in  April,  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  adventurers.  According  to  the 
official  records,  the  number  of  persons  who  sailed 
thence  for  the  Fraser  River  mines,  was:  in  May, 
1,262;  in  June,  7,149;  in  July,  6,278.  To  the 
official  returns  must  be  added  those  that  came  by 
land  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  from  Minnesota, 
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Utah  and  other  western  states,  as  well  as  those  who 
arrived  by  water  from  Hawaii,  and  Central  and 
South  America.  Common  report  placed  the  total 
at  about  twenty-five  thousand.  “In  short,  never  in 
the  history  of  the  migrations  of  men,”  says  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Lundin  Brown,  “has  been  seen  a  ‘rush’  so 
sudden  and  so  vast.  ” 

All  this  great  influx  was  landed  at  Esquimalt, 
Victoria,  or  Puget  Sound.  The  majority  were  miners ; 
others  were  merchants  and  traders  looking  for 
opportunities;  and  some,  of  course,  were  drifting 
adventurers.  The  effect  was  to  change  Fort  Victoria 
into  a  busy  commercial  centre.  Stores,  shops  and 
houses  sprang  up  in  all  directions,  while  land  values 
increased  as  population  arrived  and  business 
developed. 

The  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers  were  the 
objectives  of  the  miners.  There  were  no  regular 
steamers  and,  in  making  their  way  in  unsuitable 
craft,  many  were  lost;  but  forward  pressed  the 
remainder,  and  before  May  1  they  were  distributed 
along  the  Fraser  as  far  as  Lytton. 

This  immigration  alarmed  Douglas,  who,  whilst 
Governor  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  nearest 
Crown  authority,  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  affairs,  and  thus  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  monopoly  of  trade.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  incident  had  demonstrated  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  exclude  foreigners  from 
her  soil.  He  therefore  sought  to  shackle  them  by 
proclaiming  that  all  goods  brought  into  the  mining 
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district  without  the  company’s  permission  would  be 
forfeited.  The  only  vessels  were  the  Beaver  and  the 
Otter ,  belonging  to  the  company,  neither  of  which 
was  suitable  for  river  navigation.  Douglas  therefore 
permitted  American  steamers  to  ply  between  Victoria 
and  Fraser  River  on  condition  that  they  carry  no 
goods  but  the  company’s,  and  collect  from  each 
passenger  two  dollars  as  compensation  to  the  com¬ 


pany.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  struck  off  these  shackles, 
pointing  out  that  the  company’s  monopoly  was  of 
the  Indian  trade  only,  and  that  it  had  no  rights  to 
justify  any  claim  for  compensation  from  people 
entering  the  land.  To  enforce  these  exactions  and 
collect  the  millers’  license  fees,  Douglas  stationed  a 
vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  An  effort  was  made 
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to  evade  such  payments  and  turn  the  trade  into 
American  territory  by  building  a  trail  to  the  mines 
from  Whatcom  (Bellingham),  but  it  ended  in 
failure.  The  Surprise,  the  pioneer  steamer  on 
the  Fraser  above  Langley,  reached  Fort  Hope  on 
Sunday,  June  7,  1858,  and  on  July  20  the  Umatilla 
pioneered  the  steamer  route  thence  to  Fort  Yale. 

When  the  main  body  of  the  adventurers  arrived 
in  May  and  June,  the  freshet  covered  many  of  the 
gold-bearing  bars.  The  mining  ground  was  thus 
much  contracted,  and  numbers  who  had  risked  their 
lives  to  reach  El  Dorado  returned  without  having 
washed  a  pan  of  dirt,  loud  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  “Fraser  River  Humbug.”  Others,  however, 
waited  patiently  for  the  recession  of  the  waters. 
Even  under  these  adverse  conditions,  7,500  ounces 
were  exported  in  June  and  July;  but  that  is  no  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  amount  actually  won. 

The  Indians  looked  with  jealous  eye  upon  the  gold 
miners,  who  in  turn  despised  them.  In  August  the 
ill-feeling  became  acute.  The  miners  in  the  Fraser 
canyons  fled  to  Yale.  A  few,  unfortunately,  were 
unable  to  escape,  and  their  bodies  came  floating 
down  the  raging  river.  A  volunteer  force  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  organized  at 
Yale,  and  marched  up  the  river  to  restore  order. 
This  display  of  force  brought,  with  the  loss  of  two 
men,  a  treaty  of  peace.  News  of  the  trouble  reached 
Victoria.  Douglas  with  a  body  of  thirty-five  men 
left  at  once  for  the  scene ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrived 
the  disorder  was  ended.  He,  however,  met  the 
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Indians  and  cemented  the  peace.  Appointing  con¬ 
stables  and  magistrates,  and  arranging  for  the 
survey  and  disposal  of  land,  he  addressed  the  miners 
upon  his  policy. 

With  the  fall  of  the  waters,  the  bars  reappeared. 
They  were  found  at  almost  every  bend  of  the  river. 
They  had  no  bed-rock,  but  frequently  carried  a 
well-defined  paystreak.  The  size  of  a  bar  mining 
claim  was  at  first  twenty-five  feet  square.  Hill’s 
Bar,  below  Yale,  was  the  earliest-mined,  longest- 
worked,  and  the  largest  and  best-paying.  Its 
gold-bearing  stratum  is  said  to  have  been  six  feet  in 
depth  and  sixty  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  fully  half 
a  mile.  Three  partners  working  on  that  bar  claimed 
to  have  obtained,  between  December,  1858,  and 
April,  1859,  forty-six  pounds  of  gold  dust,  from 
their  three  claims. 

The  official  return  for  the  six  months,  June  to 
December,  1858,  was  $520,353;  though  it  was 
claimed  that  from  June  to  October  alone  gold  dust 
to  the  value  of  $545,000  had  been  sent  away  from 
Fraser  River. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
Laying  the  Foundations 

IT  HAS  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  Douglas 
was  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Vancouver 
Island.  He  had  also  been,  as  a  result  of  the 
Charlotte  Islands  excitement,  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands — a  mere  empty 
title.  On  the  mainland  he  had  no  authority  as 
representing  the  Crown,  but  only  as  representing  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Yet,  as  necessity  knows 
no  law,  and  being  the  nearest  governmental  authority, 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  accepted  Douglas’  assumption  of 
power.  He  was,  therefore,  requested  to  take  all 
steps  and  make  such  laws  as  might  be  necessary  to 
maintain  order  in  the  gold  mines,  until  such  time  as 
Parliament  might  act.  Pending  that  action,  Lytton 
offered  to  Douglas  the  governorship  of  the  mainland, 
in  addition  to  that  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  upon  the 
express  condition  that  he  dispose  of  his  interest  in 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  its  offshoot,  the 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company.  The  offer  was 
accepted. 

In  August,  1858,  an  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  British  Columbia.  The  boun¬ 
daries  of  this  new  colony  were:  the  United  States 
on  the  south;  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east;  the 
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Finlay  branch  of  the  Peace  River  and  the  Nass  River 
on  the  north;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west, 
including  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  all  others 
adjacent  to  the  coast,  except  Vancouver  Island. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Upper  Canada  over 
the  region  (which  had  been  granted  in  1821,  but  had 
been,  of  necessity,  practically  a  dead  letter)  was 
abolished.  Vancouver  Island  continued  a  separate 
colony,  but  the  Act,  which  was  to  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament  after 
December  31,  1862,  contained  a  provision  for  its 
incorporation. 

The  correspondence,  the  speeches  and  the  actions 
of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  show  the  great  interest 
he  took  in  the  new  colony.  In  a  series  of  despatches 
during  July  and  August,  1858,  he  enunciated  the 
principles  to  be  applied,  and  the  considerations  that 
should  dictate  the  Governor’s  conduct.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Act  the  Governor  was  constituted  the 
sole  law-making  authority,  with  provision  for  the 
future  formation  of  a  local  legislature.  The  colony, 
said  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  must  be  self- 
sustaining;  revenue  might  be  obtained  by  an  export 
duty  on  gold,  by  moderate  levies  upon  beer,  wines, 
and  other  articles,  and  by  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
In  the  latter  case,  he  warned  the  Governor  against 
the  evils  of  land- jobbing.  Peaceful  settlers  must  be 
attracted;  naturalization  made  easy;  and  especial 
care  taken  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  favour  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  natives  must  be 
humanely  treated;  the  confidence  of  the  immigrants 
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won;  and  some  sort  of  representative  government, 
however  inadequate,  established.  Lytton  sent  out  a 
detachment  of  Royal  Engineers,  under  Colonel 
Richard  Clement  Moody,  to  maintain  order  and 
assist  in  developing  the  colony.  He  also  sent  a 
collector  of  customs,  an  inspector  of  police,  and 
other  officials,  including  a  judge — Matthew  Baillie 
Begbie. 

On  November  19,  1858,  at  Fort  Langley,  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia  was  formally  ushered 
into  existence.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
main  building  of  the  fort.  Douglas,  after  administer¬ 
ing  the  usual  oaths  to  Mr.  Begbie,  and  handing  him 
his  commission  as  Judge  of  British  Columbia,  took 
the  oaths  of  office  and  allegiance.  The  Governor 
then  issued  a  proclamation  revoking  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  license  of  exclusive  trade  with  the 
Indians,  so  far  as  the  new  colony  was  concerned. 
Three  other  laws  were  proclaimed:  (1)  The  Act 
creating  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia;  (2)  Another, 
validating  the  acts  of  Douglas  and  of  all  the  officials 
under  him ;  (3)  A  third,  declaring  English  law  in  force 
in  the  colony. 

Governor  Douglas  selected  old  Fort  Langley,  or 
Derby,  about  two  miles  below  the  existing  fort, 
for  the  site  of  a  seaport  town,  as  he  called  it — a 
capital,  as  others  regarded  it.  A  townsite  was 
surveyed  and  a  beginning  made  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  including  barracks  and  other 
structures  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Two  small  advance  parties  of  that  detachment, 
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under  Captain  Grant  and  Captain  Parsons,  were 
engaged  in  this  work.  But  when  the  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Richard  Clement  Moody,  arrived,  he 
condemned  Derby  as  altogether  unsuitable  for  a 
capital  and,  in  January,  1859,  fixed  upon  New 
Westminster.  Governor  Douglas  accepted  the 
change,  and  by  proclamation  declared  New  West¬ 
minster  the  capital.  All  the  work  done  at  Derby 
was  thus  lost,  and,  in  consequence,  when  the  main 
body  of  the  Royal  Engineers  arrived,  in  April,  1859, 
nothing  was  ready  for  their  reception.  They  began 
the  clearing  of  the  site  of  their  camp,  and  soon  the 
great  firs  and  cedars  were  replaced  by  the  neat  and 
commodious  buildings  that  housed  the  detachment. 
Merchants  and  traders  gathered  to  the  capital.  A 
heated  discussion  arose  regarding  its  name — Queen- 
borough  or  Queensborough.  In  the  end  Governor 
Douglas  referred  the  question  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  who  selected  the  name — New  Westminster. 

In  January,  1859,  occurred  a  trivial  incident, 
sometimes  called  “Ned  McGowan’s  War.”  News 
arrived  from  Yale  that  lawlessness  had  arisen. 
The  report  declared  that  the  miners  had  broken  into 
the  gaol,  and  that  there  was  a  deep-seated  conspiracy 
to  wrest  the  country  from  the  British  Crown,  and 
annex  it  to  the  United  States.  Colonel  Moody, 
with  a  few  Royal  Engineers  and  some  marines  from 
one  of  the  men-of-war,  hurried  in  mid-winter  up  the 
ice-obstructed  river  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed 
rebellion.  When  the  soldiers  arrived  the  story  was 
found  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration.  A  trifling  squabble 
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between  two  petty,  but  pompous,  magistrates,  about 
jurisdiction  over  a  criminal,  had  been  fomented  by 
mutual  aggressions  and  ill-feeling,  until  one  had 
issued  a  warrant  to  some  miners,  Ned  McGowan 
and  others,  to  arrest  his  brother  justice  and  remove 
the  imprisoned  person  from  gaol.  The  abused 
official,  smarting  under  his  wrongs,  had  written  the 
inflammatory  letter.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  in  this 
bloodless  “war”;  but  the  incident  was,  nevertheless, 
not  without  its  lesson.  It  showed  the  Californian 
miners,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  disregard  the 
law,  that  the  government  was  alive  to  any  wrong¬ 
doing  and  alert  to  maintain  order. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Advance  to  Cariboo 

IN  1858  the  miners  pressed  up  Fraser  River, 
testing  and  trying  every  bar.  The  canyons  of  the 
Fraser,  a  terrifying  place,  afforded  numerous  rich 
bars  to  the  gold-seeker.  Lure  of  the  gold  drew 
many  to  face  the  dangers  of  that  awful  region,  using, 
at  first,  the  Indian  trails — wretched  affairs — or  the 
abandoned  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trail  to  Yale, 
which  was  slightly  better.  Boston  Bar,  at  the 
mouth  of  Anderson  River,  was  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  productive  spots.  Rather  than  attempt 
the  frightful  canyon,  others  made  their  way  up 
Harrison  River  and  from  lake  to  lake  to  Lillooet, 
along  the  route  that  A.  C.  Anderson  had  followed 
in  1846. 

As  early  as  July,  1858,  the  vanguard  reached  the 
mouth  of  Chilcotin  River.  A  serious  difficulty  was 
the  obtaining  of  supplies.  Each  bar  gave  evidence 
of  gold,  but,  of  course,  in  varying  quantities.  As 
the  prospecting  proceeded,  the  miners  noticed  that 
the  form  of  the  gold  had  altered.  On  the  bars  below 
Yale  it  was  found  in  very  small  scales  or  dust — 
“fine,”  as  they  called  it — but  as  they  ascended  it 
became  coarser.  From  these  facts  they  evolved  a 
theory,  now  known  to  be  false,  that  all  the  gold  had 
come  from  some  vast  deposit  far  up  the  stream,  that 
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the  heavier  particles  had  fallen  first,  and  the  light 
ones  had  been  carried  farther.  Every  effort  was 
bent  to  seek  out  that  rich  source.  Hence  the  advance 
towards  the  headwaters.  The  centre  of  the  mining 
in  1858  was  Hope  and  Yale;  in  1859,  it  had  shifted 
to  Lillooet  or  at  least  above  Lytton. 

In  1859  the  pursuit  of  the  gold  was  resumed,  and 
by  the  month  of  May  Quesnel  River  was  reached. 
Still  up  the  Fraser  pressed  the  gold  hounds,  warm 
on  the  scent.  Others  essayed  the  Quesnel,  prospected 
its  bars,  and  with  better  results  than  the  Fraser  had 
given.  “Onward!”  ever  “Onward!”  was  the  cry. 
Late  in  1859,  the  leaders  discovered  Cariboo  Lake. 
In  cumbersome  rafts,  bound  with  withes,  persever- 
ingly  they  traced  its  shores.  They  were  well 
rewarded  for  their  intrepidity:  as  high  as  two 
hundred  dollars  a  day  per  man  was  reported.  Some 
chose  to  follow  the  south  fork  of  the  Quesnel  River 
to  Quesnel  Lake  and  thence  to  the  Horsefly,  where 
it  was  stated  that  five  men  in  one  week,  with  two 
rockers,  had  recovered  one  hundred  and  one  ounces. 
In  the  country  bounded  by  Alexandria,  Fort  George 
and  Quesnel  Lake  it  was  estimated  that,  in  1859, 
about  one  thousand  men  were  mining  on  the  bars 
and  creeks. 

Though  the  main  stream  of  the  gold  search 
followed  the  Fraser,  other  places  were  not  over¬ 
looked.  The  Thompson  and  its  tributaries,  Tran- 
quille,  Defaut,  Nicola  and  Nicomen,  drew  some  from 
the  favoured  line.  The  Similkameen,  too,  had  its 
votaries;  for  the  men  attached  to  the  commission 
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then  engaged  in  marking  the  southern  boundary, 
had  obtained  six  dollars  from  six  pans.  The  gold, 
too,  was  coarser  than  that  on  the  lower  Fraser,  some 
pieces  exceeding  two  dollars  in  value. 

The  glowing  reports  from  Quesnel  River  depleted 
the  mining  population  of  the  lower  Fraser.  The 
discovery  of  rich  diggings  at  Rock  Creek,  near  the 
southern  boundary,  drew  away  those  who  had  been 
deaf  to  the  call  of  Quesnel.  In  October,  1860, 
Governor  Douglas  reported  that  there  were  eighty  or 
a  hundred  miners  on  the  Similkameen,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  at  Rock  Creek.  There  the  gold 
was  in  nuggets.  Two  men  in  six  weeks  were  said  to 
have  obtained  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and  others 
were  making  as  much  as  fifteen  dollars  a  day.  The 
bars  of  the  Fraser  were  left  to  the  patient,  plodding 
Chinese. 

But  despite  the  attractions  of  other  places, 
Cariboo  Lake  and  Quesnel  River  drew,  in  1860,  three 
thousand  out  of  the  estimated  mining  population  of 
four  thousand.  In  that  year  Keithley  Creek,  the 
first  of  the  Cariboo  creeks,  was  found.  Never 
satisfied,  some  of  the  more  adventurous  struck  off, 
late  in  1860,  towards  its  source,  and,  crossing  a  divide, 
came  upon  Antler  Creek  winding  through  its  narrow 
valley  towards  the  Fraser.  There  they  found  gold 
caught  in  the  natural  riffles  of  its  slaty  bed :  one  pan 
produced  twenty-five  dollars,  and  another  seventy- 
five  dollars.  The  news  spread.  At  once  the  whole 
unstable  crowd  of  miners  at  Keithley  rushed  on  snow- 
shoes,  over  four  feet  of  snow,  to  stake  claims  on  Antler. 
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Now  they  were  nearing  the  end  of  the  chase. 
Just  over  Bald  Mountain  (Mount  Agnes)  and  twelve 
miles  distant,  the  richest  of  the  Cariboo  creeks,  unseen 
by  human  eye  since  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
purled  along  over  its  golden  bed  on  its  course  to 
Willow  River.  William  Dietz  (“Dutch  Bill”)  and 
some  companions,  in  the  early  spring  of  1861,  crossed 
over  Bald  Mountain  and  came  upon  this  creek,  which, 
in  honour  of  their  leader,  bears  the  name  of  Williams 
Creek.  The  method  of  mining  now  changed;  it  was 
no  longer  “bar  diggings”  but  “creek  diggings,”  the 
size  of  the  claims  being  one  hundred  feet  square. 
In  1861  the  miners  also  discovered  Lightning  and 
Lowhee  creeks,  both  of  which,  rising  near  Williams 
Creek,  shared  the  honours  with  it.  Judge  Begbie 
reported  that  Abbott’s  and  Steele’s  claims  on  Wil¬ 
liams  Creek  were  each  producing  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  of  gold  a  day.  Governor  Douglas  records 
,  that  one  claim  on  Lowhee  produced,  in  forty- three 
days,  $48,600 — the  largest  day’s  return  being  eighty- 
four  ounces.  So,  on  Lightning  Creek,  where  one  pan 
yielded  two  ounces  of  gold  Mr.  Ball,  the  assistant 
Gold  Commissioner,  reported  that  this  claim  pro¬ 
duced,  in  three  days,  the  enormous  amount  of 
seventeen  hundred  ounces.  Antler  Creek,  however, 
held  its  position  and  was  giving  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  day.  The  Reverend  R.  C.  Lundin  Brown  states 
that  he  saw  one  thousand  dollars  taken  out  of  the 
sluice  boxes  of  a  claim  on  Antler,  as  the  result  of  one 
day’s  work.  All  of  this  mining  was  shallow  diggings, 
the  gold  being  found  on  the  bed-rock  at  a  depth  of  a 
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few  feet.  Official  statistics  place  the  output  for 
1861  at  $2,666,118. 

The  wealth  won  from  these  creeks  lost  nothing 
by  repetition.  All  the  other  localities  were  deserted 
by  the  white  miners;  only  the  Chinese  and  Indians 
remained  and  gleaned.  The  result  was  the  “rush” 
of  1862 — not  alone  from  other  parts  of  the  colonies, 
but  from  California,  the  eastern  United  States,  the 


Canadas,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent.  Williams 
Creek  was  the  lodestone.  Hundreds  crowded  hun¬ 
dreds  in  a  struggle  to  reach  it  and  its  gold.  The 
shallow  diggings  continued  to  pay  well.  The  Cun¬ 
ningham  claim  yielded,  on  the  average,  two  thousand 
dollars  a  day  during  the  season  of  1862 — its  highest 
day  was  $9,050.  The  Adams  claim  showed,  at  the 
end  of  the  season’s  work,  a  return  of  forty  thousand 
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dollars  above  all  expenses.  These  and  similar 
instances  are,  of  course,  the  exceptional  cases.  A 
half  a  dozen  claims  paid  enormously;  a  dozen  or  more 
paid  beyond  expectation;  and  so  they  continued,  in 
gradually  diminishing  production,  to  those  which 
barely  paid,  or  did  not  pay,  expenses. 

As  the  miners  descended  Williams  Creek,  the 
mining  changed  from  shallow  to  deep  diggings,  with 
shafts  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep,  having  drifts  and 
tunnels.  The  pioneer  in  this  deep  digging  was 
William  Barker.  In  August,  1862,  he  drew  the  first 
prize  below  the  canyon,  where  the  bed-rock  lay  so 
deep  that  many  thought  it  barren.  “Billy  Barker 
has  struck  the  lead  on  Williams  Creek  on  the  flat 
below  the  canyon,  at  a  depth  of  fifty-two  feet, 
obtaining  five  dollars  to  the  pan.”  Others  followed 
with  equal  success,  and  these  deep  diggings  estab¬ 
lished  the  position  and  stability  of  Williams  Creek 
as  a  gold  producer.  It  contributed  the  greater  part 
of  the  $2,656,903  officially  credited  to  the  gold 
mining  of  1862. 

When  Cariboo  became  overcrowded,  and  deep 
diggings  loomed  in  the  distance,  the  miners  pressed 
northward,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  colony, 
into  the  Stikine  River  region.  There  gold  in  paying 
quantities  was  discovered.  It  seemed  likely,  at  one 
time,  that  a  large  mining  population  might  find  its 
way  to  the  shallow  diggings  of  that  almost  inacces¬ 
sible  land.  An  order-in-council,  July  19,  1862, 
organized  the  “Stickeen  Territories.”  Its  boun¬ 
daries  were:  on  the  west,  Alaska;  on  the  south, 
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British  Columbia;  on  the  east,  the  125th  meridian; 
on  the  north,  the  62nd  parallel.  The  Governor  of 
British  Columbia  was  named  “Administrator  of  the 
Government”  of  that  territory,  with  power  to 
appoint  officers  and  make  mining  regulations. 
English  law,  as  it  stood  on  January  1,  1862,  was  to 
be  in  force,  and  it  was  to  be  administered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia.  But  the  new 
territory  had  only  a  short  existence.  In  July,  1863, 
when  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Columbia  were  redefined,  the  greater  part  of  “Stick- 
een  Territories”  was  absorbed.  The  boundaries 
given  to  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia,  in  1863, 
are  those  existing  to-day,  with  the  exception  of 
Vancouver  Island,  which  continued  a  separate 
colony  until  1866. 

Through  1863,  Williams  Creek  was  mined  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  greatest 
activity  was  in  the  deep  diggings;  but  there  capital 
was  required  and  the  results  were  uncertain.  One 
mine  might  return  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  while 
the  next  one  might  be  worthless.  The  accepted 
explanation  is  that  the  fortunate  mine  had  struck 
the  channel  of  the  pre-historic  gold-bearing  stream. 
The  pay  streak  was  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  about  six 
feet  thick.  In  the  shallow  diggings  it  lay  usually 
six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  but  in  the  deep 
diggings  it  was  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  below. 
Lightning,  Lowhee  and  other  creeks  yielded  con¬ 
siderable  quantities;  in  1863,  one  claim  on  Lightning 
returned  from  twenty- five  to  forty  ounces  a  day; 
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from  another,  $5,300  were  taken  in  three  days. 
The  gold  production  for  1863 — the  banner  year  of 
Cariboo — is  officially  given  as  $3,913,563,  though  one 
estimate  placed  it  at  six  million  dollars. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely-known  name  amongst 
the  miners  of  1862-3  is  that  of  John  A.  Cameron — 
“Cariboo  Cameron.”  Striking  the  lead  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1862,  he  had  accumulated  by  October,  1863, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
With  this  great  fortune  he  left  the  colony.  In  about 
twenty  years  he  had  lost  it  all.  Returning  to  Cariboo 
in  the  hope  of  finding  more  wealth,  he  died  in  1888, 
penniless.  Unfortunately,  this,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  the  story  of  most  of  the  successful  miners  in 
Cariboo. 

The  best  days  of  Cariboo  passed  with  the  years 
1863,  1864  and  1865.  The  official  returns  for  the 
two  latter  years  were  $3,735,850  and  $3,491,205, 
respectively.  But  these  vast  sums  were  obtained, 
almost  entirely,  from  a  few  rich  claims.  With  the 
deep  diggings  the  day  of  the  capitalist  arrived. 
Handsome  rewards  came  to  a  few  fortunate  ones. 
The  individual  miners  became  labourers,  at  high 
wages,  or  drifted  off  to  new  shallow  diggings,  such 
as  the  creeks  of  the  Peace  and  Stikine  rivers,  or  the 
Kootenay  and  the  Big  Bend  country.  This  is 
shown  by  the  census  of  Cariboo  in  1863.  The  total 
number  of  miners  had  fallen  to  1,393;  of  whom  1,000 
were  on  Williams  Creek;  68,  on  Lowhee;  60,  on  Burns; 
15,  on  Cunningham;  30,  on  Antler  and  Stevens; 
100,  on  Lightning;  and  120,  on  the  other  creeks. 
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The  Road  to  Cariboo — The  Express — The  Stages 

IT  IS  necessary  here  to  return  and  sketch  the 
development  of  the  means  of  access  to  Cariboo. 
When  the  miners  arrived  in  1858,  there  were  no 
roads  in  the  country,  nor  any  trails  except  the  Indian 
paths  along  the  Fraser,  the  abandoned  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  trail  from  Yale  to  Kamloops,  and  the 
existing  one  from  Hope  to  Kamloops  and  thence  to 
Alexandria,  with  a  branch  to  Colvile,  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River.  To  transport  supplies  and  gain  access 
to  the  Fraser  above  Yale  were  the  problems.  In 
the  summer  of  1858  the  miners,  in  co-operation  with 
the  government,  built  a  trail  from  Douglas,  at  the 
head  of  Harrison  Lake,  by  way  of  the  chain  of  lakes 
— Lillooet,  Anderson  and  Seton — to  Lillooet.  The 
old  Hudson’s  Bay  trail  from  Yale  to  Spuzzum  was 
improved  by  the  Government ;  the  miners  themselves, 
to  obtain  supplies  which  had  reached  Lytton  from 
Walla  Walla,  continued  it  thence  to  Boston  Bar; 
the  Government  then  extended  it  to  Lytton.  By 
September,  1858,  five  hundred  mules  were  packing 
goods  over  this  rough  trail  to  supply  the  miners 
scattered  along  the  river  bars  from  Yale  to  Lytton 
and  beyond.  These  trails,  together  with  one  built 
in  1859  by  the  Royal  Engineers  from  Hope  to  Lytton, 
were  the  only  facilities  for  transport  until  1860. 
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In  that  and  the  following  year  the  trails  con¬ 
necting  the  lakes  from  Douglas  to  Lillooet  were 
transformed  into  roads.  The  Dewdney  trail,  from 
Hope  to  Similkameen,  was  built,  and  another  up  the 
Fraser,  from  Yale  to  Boston  Bar.  Governor  Douglas 
passed  over  the  latter  trail  in  October,  1860.  Of  it 
he  wrote:  u  In  riding  over  the  face  of  these  frowning 
cliffs,  which  a  twelvemonth  ago  seemed  to  defy  all 
efforts  at  improvement,  it  was  impossible  to  suppress 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness  and  intense  gratification  at 
the  successful  issue  of  our  labours,  and  their  probable 
influence  on  the  trade  and  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  ”  To  meet  the  cost  of  these  works  the  Governor 
placed  a  toll  of  one  shilling  on  every  fifty  pounds  of 
freight  leaving  Douglas,  Yale,  or  Hope,  for  the 
interior. 

In  1861  the  importance  of  the  Rock  Creek  and 
other  southern  mines  induced  the  Governor  to  under¬ 
take  the  replacement  of  the  Dewdney  trail  by  a 
wagon  road.  The  Royal  Engineers,  in  that  year, 
constructed  it  as  far  as  Skagit  Flat,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Hope.  The  road  was  carried  no 
farther.  Before  work  could  be  resumed  in  1862, 
Rock  Creek  was  deserted;  its  glories  had  paled  into 
insignificance  before  the  wondrous  wealth  of  Cariboo. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Williams  Creek 
as  the  mining  centre  of  Cariboo.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining,  by  mule  transport,  a  supply  of  neces¬ 
saries  at  a  place  four  hundred  miles  from  the  head  of 
navigation,  was  enormous.  The  mule  trains  and  the 
rough  trails  had  answered  passably  well  when  the 
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miners,  though  dispersed  over  the  country,  were 
within  comparatively  short  distances  from  Yale, 
Hope  and  Douglas.  To  supply  Cariboo,  a  road  must 
be  built,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  freight  wagons. 
Such  a  road,  broken  by  stretches  of  water,  already 
existed  between  Douglas  and  Lillooet.  By  1863 
Gustavus  Blin  Wright,  the  greatest  of  the  road 
builders  of  colonial  days,  had  completed  it  to  Soda 
Creek.  In  September,  1861,  stages  and  freight 
wagons  were  operating  as  far  as  Lillooet;  by  June, 

1862,  to  Pavilion  Mountain;  and  by  the  autumn  of 

1863,  to  Soda  Creek.  There  they  connected  with  a 
steamer  for  Quesnel,  whence  a  trail  ran  to  Williams 
Creek. 

Even  before  the  road  by  way  of  the  lakes  had  been 
completed,  the  outcry  against  it  became  very  loud, 
owing  to  the  constant  changes  from  land  to  water 
travel  and  the  consequent  delays.  The  Governor 
was  obliged  to  consider  the  possibility  of  constructing 
an  all-land  route,  from  Yale,  through  the  canyons  of 
the  Fraser  and  the  Thompson,  to  connect  at  Clinton 
with  the  road  from  Douglas.  In  1862,  after  pre¬ 
liminary  surveys  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  task 
was  undertaken — a  task  that  might  well  have  dis¬ 
heartened  a  less  determined  administrator.  The 
road  was  built  in  sections,  as  follows: 

From  Yale  to  Pike’s  Riffle,  by  the  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers,  in  1862. 

Thence  to  Suspension  Bridge,  by  Thomas  Spence, 
in  1862. 
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Alexandra  Suspension  Bridge,  by  Joseph  W. 
Trutch,  in  1863. 

Suspension  Bridge  to  Boston  Bar,  by  Joseph  W. 
Trutch,  in  1862-3. 

Boston  Bar  to  Lytton,  by  Thomas  Spence  and 
Frank  Langvoidt,  in  1862. 

Lytton  to  Cook’s  Ferry  (Spence’s  Bridge),  partly 
by  Walter  Moberley,  Charles  Oppenheimer,  and 
T.  B.  Lewis,  and  finished  by  the  Government, 
in  1863. 

Spence’s  Bridge,  by  Thomas  Spence,  in  1864. 

Spence’s  Bridge  to  nine-mile  post,  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  1863. 

The  next  four  miles,  by  Thomas  Spence,  in  1863. 

Thence  to  Clinton,  by  William  Hood,  in  1863. 

In  1864-5  the  trail  from  Quesnel  to  Williams  Creek 
was  formed  into  a  road.  In  the  former  year,  G.  B. 
Wright  built  it  as  far  as  Cottonwood,  and  in  the 
next  year,  Mr.  Munro  completed  it  to  Barkerville, 
the  mining  centre  of  Williams  Creek  and  of  Cariboo. 

The  completion  of  the  road  from  Yale  thus  gave 
two  routes  as  far  as  Clinton,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
the  superiority  of  the  new  route  became  so  manifest 
that  the  road  by  way  of  Douglas  was  abandoned. 
The  cost  of  transport,  in  the  days  of  the  mule  trails, 
from  Yale  or  Douglas  to  Cariboo,  had  been  as  high 
as  $1.25  a  pound;  with  competition,  and  partial 
completion  of  the  Cariboo  road,  it  fell  to  seventy-five 
cents  a  pound;  but  when  the  road  was  finished  and 
freight  wagons  were  in  use,  it  dropped  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  cents  a  pound. 

Extending  from  Yale  to  Williams  Creek,  a 
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distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  and  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  over  one  million  dollars  in  less  than  three 
years,  the  Cariboo  road  was  the  pride  of  the  colony. 
Visitors  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  surprise  at 
the  daring  conception  and  skilful  execution  of  the 
work.  In  the  most  dangerous  and  awe-inspiring  sec¬ 
tion,  from  Yale  to  Spence’s  Bridge,  it  was  sometimes 
supported  by  piling,  sometimes  by  immense  dry 
rock-work  “fills,”  and  sometimes  by  gigantic  crib- 
work.  Clinging  closely  to  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
it  was  now  at  water  level  and  now  raised  to  giddy 
elevations.  As  one  has  said:  “If  we  could  look 
back  into  the  past  along  that  mighty  highway,  what 
a  strange  scene  we  should  behold.  Long  lines  of  pack 
animals,  heavy  freight  wagons,  six-horse  passenger 
coaches  with  the  well-known  faces  of  their  passengers, 
camels  and  traction  engines,  an  army  of  men  with 
pack-straps,  some  going,  some  returning,  some 
successful,  many  unsuccessful,  men  drunk  and  men 
sober — all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — a  motley 
crowd;  bustling  activity  at  the  rough-and-ready 
roadside  houses;  such  was  the  Cariboo  road  in  the 
palmy  days  of  its  greatness  that  are  no  more.” 

To  pay  for  the  road,  tolls  were  levied  as  follows: 
on  leaving  New  Westminster,  tonnage  dues  of  three 
dollars  per  ton;  at  Yale  or  Douglas,  one  cent  a  pound; 
on  the  Suspension  Bridge  and  on  Spence’s  Bridge, 
one-third  and  one-sixth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  respec¬ 
tively;  beyond  Lillooet  or  Lytton,  another  one  cent 
a  pound;  making  a  total  of  fifty-three  dollars  a  ton, 
or  over  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  When  to  this 
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was  added  the  freight  rate  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  cents 
a  pound,  the  cost  of  carrying  was  frequently  double 
or  treble  the  original  price  of  the  commodity. 

Along  the  road,  usually  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
apart,  were  wayside  houses,  where  the  traveller  could 
find  refreshment,  and  where  horses  for  the  stages  were 
kept.  These  houses  frequently  bore  such  names  as 
“The  Seventy,”  “The  Eighty-three,”  or  “The 
Hundred  and  Fifty,”  alluding  to  the  nearest  mile- 
board,  measured  from  Lillooet. 

While  the  traders  and  packers  kept  in  touch 
with  the  advancing  miners,  supplying  them  with 
material  necessaries,  the  express  also  clung  to  them, 
bringing  letters  and  newspapers,  and  carrying  out 
correspondence  and  gold-dust.  At  first  the  express 
was  a  crude  and  imperfect  affair;  it  might  be  a  canoe, 
or  the  back  of  a  man  or  a  horse.  But  however 
primitive  the  means,  delivery  was  always  regularly 
made.  The  Government,  in  1859,  instituted  a  postal 
service;  while  its  rates  were  less  than  those  of  the 
express,  its  speed,  regularity  and  certainty  were  also 
less.  For  example,  in  1862,  the  postal  rate,  which 
varied  according  to  distance,  was  four  shillings  from 
New  Westminster  to  Antler  Creek;  while,  as  Sawney 
says  in  his  “Cariboo  Rhymes”: 

“Your  letter  cam’  by  the  Express 

Eight  shillings  carriage — nothing  less.” 

Yet  people  gladly  paid  the  higher  charge  of  the 
express,  for  speed  and  certainty  of  delivery. 

As  the  Cariboo  road  was  being  constructed,  the 
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stages  kept  pace,  and  with  the  stages,  the  express. 
Where  only  a  trail  existed,  saddle  horses  were 
employed.  William  Ballou  was  the  pioneer  express- 
man;  but  Frank  J.  Barnard,  by  energy  and  efficient 
service,  soon  controlled  the  express  business  of  the 
colony.  In  1864  Barnard  initiated  the  stage  line 
between  Yale  and  Cariboo,  and  developed  the  express 
business  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected.  Relays  of  horses,  at  every  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  miles,  enabled  the  trip  from  Yale  to  Soda  Creek 
to  be  made  in  about  three  days,  with  stops  for  meals 
and  sleep.  As  the  travel  increased,  the  stages 
drove  night  and  day.  Thus  was  the  time  reduced 
to  about  forty-eight  hours  between  the  two  places, 
for  at  night  good  progress  could  be  made,  as  the  road 
was  free  of  the  freight  traffic. 

As  the  end  of  Governor  Douglas’  administration 
came  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Cariboo  road 
as  far  as  Soda  Creek,  the  present  seems  a  suitable 
place  to  outline  his  fiscal  policy  and  the  financial 
condition  of  British  Columbia  at  his  retirement. 

The  inrush  of  1858  found  the  mainland  (save  for 
the  trading  posts,  the  brigade  trails,  and  the  farming 
at  Langley)  in  a  state  of  nature.  Douglas  had  to 
organize  some  form  of  government,  obtain  officials, 
maintain  law  and  order,  provide  roads,  trails  and 
bridges,  and  raise  the  revenue  necessary  therefor 
from  the  ever-shifting  and  elusive  mining  population. 
The  first  source  of  revenue  was,  naturally,  miners’ 
licenses.  These,  originally  ten  shillings  a  month, 
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were,  in  February,  1859,  increased  to  twenty-one 
shillings  a  month,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
collection,  they  were  reduced  in  the  following  August 
to  one  pound  a  year.  The  head  money,  which  he 
had  proposed  to  collect  as  compensation  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  having  been  disallowed, 
he  reduced  it  to  four  shillings  and  retained  the  levy 
for  colonial  purposes.  He  raised  revenue  by  trade 
licenses,  liquor  licenses  and  by  customs  duties. 
The  income  from  these  sources  and  the  sale  of,  and 
rentals  and  royalties  from,  public  lands,  produced, 
up  to  the  end  of  February,  1859,  about  £23,000; 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  about  £25,000.  In 
1860,  by  increasing  the  customs  duties,  by  levying 
tonnage  dues,  by  tolls,  port  and  harbour  charges,  the 
income  was  swelled  to  more  than  £53,000;  the  expen¬ 
ditures  were  a  little  over  £47,000,  leaving  a  balance 
of  about  £6,000.  In  1861,  the  anticipated  result  was 
a  deficit  of  about  £2,300. 

Thus,  until  he  undertook  the  gigantic  task  of 
driving  a  pioneer  road  through  the  canyons  of  the 
Fraser,  Douglas  was  able  to  carry  on  government, 
establish  police,  explore  and  survey  the  country, 
maintain  order — in  a  phrase,  transform  a  wilderness 
into  a  civilized  community — without  creating  any 
v  appreciable  debt.  No  assistance  was  forthcoming 
from  the  Home  Authorities.  Lytton’s  stereotyped 
reply  to  all  applications  for  money  was  that  the  colony 
must  be  self-sustaining.  His  successors  in  Downing 
Street  were  equally  obdurate.  A  request  for  a 
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grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  open  up 
the  country  was  refused ;  and  when  it  was  asked  as  a 
loan,  the  same  answer  was  returned. 

According  to  Sir  Joseph  W.  Trutch,  the  Cariboo 
road  cost  $1,250,000.  But  this  was  not  all  expended 
by  the  Government.  For  example,  the  Alexandra 
Suspension  Bridge  and  Spence’s  Bridge  were  erected 
at  the  cost  of  Joseph  W.  Trutch  and  Thomas  Spence, 
respectively,  who  hoped  to  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the 
tolls  which,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  they  were 
entitled  to  collect.  The  cost  of  the  road  from 
Lillooet  to  Alexandria  was  borne  by  G.  B.  Wright, 
who  was  to  receive  the  tolls  for  the  period  of  five 
years,  with  a  proviso  for  its  purchase  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  not  less  than  £32,000  and  not  more  than 
£42,000.  The  remainder  of  the  Cariboo  road, 
whether  from  Yale  or  from  Douglas,  was  built  at  the 
direct  expense  of  the  colony.  This  forced  the 
Governor  to  incur,  by  the  end  of  1863,  a  bonded 
debt  of  £112,750.  Over  and  above  this  indebted¬ 
ness,  the  floating  liability,  when  Douglas  retired  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  was  over  £17,000,  making  the  total 
liabilities  about  £129,750.  When  the  state  of  the 
colony  in  1864  is  compared  with  that  in  1858, 
unstinted  praise  must  be  awarded  to  Governor 
Douglas  for  his  financial  management  during  those 
first  five  formative  years. 
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THE  CARIBOO  TRAIL 

Who  were  they  that  came  riding,  riding,  over  the  Cariboo 
Trail? 

Horses  and  mules,  wise  men  and  fools, 

Merchant,  thief,  kloochman,  chief, 

Soldier,  sailor,  parson,  jade; 

(This  is  the  way  a  trail  is  made!) 

Jail-bird,  gentleman,  foeman,  friend; 

All  of  them  coming  to  Yale  in  the  end; 

Barkerville,  Lillooet,  Yale  in  the  end; 

Over  the  Cariboo  Trail, 

Over  the  Cariboo  Trail! 

What  do  they  come  to  look  for?  Gold? 

But  the  river  runs  swift  and  dark  and  cold ; 

And  who  can  tell  what  the  river  may  hold, 

For  those  who  come  a-seeking? 

They  have  blasted  and  hewn  a  new  road, 

By  the  side  of  the  old,  old  trail; 

They  have  built  their  bridges  of  stone  and  steel, 

They  have  laid  their  grades  for  a  swifter  wheel 
Than  the  old  trail  knew ; 

But — who? — who  will  come  on  the  new  road  riding, 

Up  the  river  to  Yale  and  past? 

Rich  man,  poor  man  flying  past, 

Glad  men,  sad  men,  first  and  last! 

What  do  they  look  for?  Beauty? 

It  lies  where  ever  a  man  may  turn  his  eyes! 

What  do  they  look  for?  Gold? 

An  ho !  The  river  croons  to  the  rocks  below 
A  slumber  song  for  the  long  ago, 

And  the  men  who  came  a-seeking! 

Who  are  these  that  come  riding,  riding, 

Over  the  Cariboo  Trail?  .  .  . 

— Elspeth  Honeyman  Clarke. 
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Separate  Governors 

WHEN  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia  was 
formed,  in  1858,  the  Governor  was  empowered 
to  legislate  of  his  own  authority;  but  with  the 
proviso  that  an  Assembly  should  be  formed  as  early 
as  possible.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  interval  he  should  call  to  his  aid, 
as  a  temporary  council,  persons  in  whom  the  miners 
themselves  might  have  confidence.  Douglas  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  Colonel  Richard  Clement  Moody, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  Judge  Begbie  as  an 
Executive  Council;  but  Lytton  replied  that  he 
regarded  them  as  merely  a  “voluntary  committee  of 
advice,”  and  did  not  accept  them  as  meeting  his 
requirement.  Thus,  until  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
tenure  of  office,  Governor  Douglas  remained  the 
whole  law-making  authority. 

From  the  creation  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Columbia  until  March  25,  1864,  Douglas  occupied 
the  dual  positions  of  Governor  of  the  mainland 
colony,  and  Governor  of  the  island  colony — not  to 
speak  of  his  short-lived  position  as  Administrator  of 
Stickeen  Territories.  He  and  all  the  officials  of 
British  Columbia  resided  in  Victoria,  the  capital  of 
the  Colony  of  Vancouver  Island.  This  was  a  source 
of  much  discontent  and  complaint  on  the  mainland. 
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As  a  result  of  these  complaints,  the  Treasurer, 
Captain  W.  Driscoll  Gossett,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  H.  P.  P.  Crease,  removed  to  New  West¬ 
minster,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 

An  insistent  cry  arose  on  the  mainland  for  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  and  a  resident  Governor. 
During  1860  and  1861,  three  petitions,  asking  for 
these  changes,  were  forwarded  to  Downing  Street, 
but  no  action  resulted.  In  1862  a  fourth  petition 
was  sent,  with  no  better  result.  The  Honourable 
Michael  Crooks  Cameron,  a  prominent  public  man  of 
Upper  Canada,  visited  British  Columbia  soon  after 
the  fourth  petition  had  been  despatched.  A  fifth 
petition  was  prepared,  circulated,  and  placed  in  his 
hands  for  presentation  to  the  Crown.  These  peti¬ 
tions  asserted:  (i)  The  island  colony  was  being 
stimulated  at  the  expense  of  the  mainland  colony; 
(ii)  Practically  all  the  officials  of  British  Columbia 
being  resident  in  Victoria,  the  business  of  the  colony 
was  being  transacted  there;  (iii)  Persons  visiting 
Victoria,  though  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
British  Columbia,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  “head 
money”  each  time  on  returning  to  their  homes; 
(iv)  Though  heavily  taxed,  they  had  no  voice  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  moneys;  (v)  There  was  no 
real  postal  system  and  an  absolute  failure  to  provide 
educational  facilities;  (vi)  The  Governor’s  interests 
were  all  centred  in  the  island  colony. 

In  the  Colonial  Office,  Mr.  Cameron  found  a 
settled  conviction  that  two  colonies,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  permanent  population  of  less  than  that  of  a 
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third-rate  city,  and  with  a  plain  unity  of  interests, 
were  an  anomaly.  The  moment  was  opportune: 
the  British  Columbia  Act,  1858,  was  about  to  expire 
and  the  future  policy  must  be  settled.  He  com¬ 
bated  this  desire  for  union  so  successfully  that 
complete  separation  was  granted.  The  two  colonies 
would  remain;  each  would  have  its  own  governor. 

Accordingly,  in  May  and  June,  1863,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
informed  Governor  Douglas  that  British  Columbia 
would  be  enlarged  to  include  the  greater  part  of 
the  Stickeen  Territories;  that  separate  governors 
would  be  appointed;  and  that  a  Legislative  Council 
— a  partially  representative  body — would  be  con¬ 
stituted  as  a  forerunner  of  real  representative 
institutions.  He  stated  that  his  own  view  was  in 
favour  of  complete  union  of  the  two  colonies,  but  he 
realized  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  While  desirous  of 
establishing  representative  government,  he  saw  that, 
owing  to  the  uncertain  and  shifting  mining  popula¬ 
tion,  such  a  step  was  impossible.  He  outlined  the 
composition  of  the  proposed  Legislative  Council: 
one- third,  government  officials;  one- third,  magis¬ 
trates  from  different  parts  of  the  colony;  and  one- 
third,  persons  elected  by  the  residents.  “What  I 
desire,”  he  wrote,  “is  this:  that  a  system  of  virtual, 
though  imperfect,  representation  shall  be  at  once 
introduced,  which  shall  enable  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  with  some  certainty  the  character, 
wants  and  disposition  of  the  community,  with  a  view 
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to  the  more  formal  and  complete  establishment 
of  a  representative  system  as  circumstances  shall 
permit  of  it.  ” 

These  two  decisions  were  received  with  mingled 
feelings  by  the  mainland:  on  the  one  hand,  joy  in 
the  grant  of  a  governor  unconnected  with  Vancouver 
Island;  but,  on  the  other,  disappointment  in  the 
failure  to  obtain  complete  representative  government. 

Governor  Douglas’  regime  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
His  term  of  office  would  expire  on  Vancouver  Island 
in  September,  1863,  though,  owing  to  the  non-arrival 
of  his  successor,  he  remained  in  control  until  March, 
1864.  His  term  on  the  mainland  would  not,  under 
the  ordinary  practice,  end  until  September,  1864; 
but  with  the  changed  condition  it  was  arranged  to 
cease  when  his  successor  arrived.  The  complete 
severance  of  the  two  colonies  resulted  in  the  advent 
into  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia  of  her  officials, 
so  long  absent  in  residence  in  the  island  colony. 

Douglas  now  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the 
election  of  the  popular  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  He  divided  British  Columbia  into  five 
districts:  New  Westminster;  Hope,  Yale  and 

Lytton;  Douglas  and  Lillooet;  Cariboo  East;  and 
Cariboo  West.  No  definite  boundaries  were  fixed 
for  these  divisions,  nor  any  qualifications  for  members 
or  voters,  except  British  nationality.  The  voting 
was  by  the  old-fashioned  open  poll.  The  five  elected 
persons,  with  five  magistrates  and  five  Crown 
officials,  formed  the  first  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia.  The  first  session 
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opened  on  January  21,  1864,  in  the  barracks  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  which  had  been  vacant  since 
the  disbanding  of  the  detachment  in  October,  1863. 
The  Governor’s  address  gave  an  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  and  showed  a  deficit  of  over 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  for  the  year  1863. 
The  Council,  having  elected  the  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry  P.  P.  Crease,  as  presiding 
officer,  resolved  that  the  public  should  not  be 
admitted  to  their  deliberations.  The  session  lasted 
until  May  4,  1864. 

In  the  interval — on  April  20,  1864 — the  new 
Governor,  Frederick  Seymour,  arrived,  and  was 
received  with  every  expression  of  pleasure.  Just 
before  that  date,  Governor  Douglas — now  Sir  James 
Douglas — returned  to  the  Colony  of  Vancouver 
Island,  a  private  citizen.  In  severing  his  official 
connection  with  the  island  colony,  Sir  James  Douglas 
had  been  the  recipient  of  many  addresses,  expressing 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  service.  No 
demonstration  marked  the  termination  of  his  gover¬ 
norship  of  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia. 
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Governor  Frederick  Seymour ,  to  1866 

OVERNOR  SEYMOUR  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  news  came  of  the  massacre  by  the  Indians, 


near  Bute  Inlet,  of  some  nineteen  persons 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  road  thence  to 
Cariboo.  The  motive  for  the  outrage  is  in  doubt, 
but  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  was  for  plunder,  and 
in  revenge  of  wrongs,  or  supposed  wrongs,  committed 
by  the  whites.  Parties  from  New  Westminster  and 
Alexandria  were  despatched  to  the  almost  unknown 
Chilcotin  country,  into  which  the  murderers  were 
supposed  to  have  fled.  At  one  time  the  trouble  had 
the  appearance  of  a  possible  Indian  uprising.  The 
unprovoked  murder  of  a  settler  and  three  packers 
gave  some  colour  to  this  view.  The  expedition 
accomplished  nothing  towards  the  capture  of  the 
fugitives.  The  tribes  regarded  it  as  punitive;  when, 
however,  they  saw  that  no  vengeance  was  intended, 
but  merely  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  persons,  their 
hostility  vanished. 

The  culprits  were  induced  to  'surrender;  after 
a  trial,  five  of  them  were  executed.  The  total  cost 
of  the  expedition  was  about  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  money  well  spent.  The  Indian  learned  that 
crimes  were  not  punished  by  indiscriminate  destruc- 
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tion,  but  that  each  individual  must  answer  to  the 
law  for  his  own  conduct. 

The  failure  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1858  directed 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  land  telegraph  route 
from  California,  through  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska,  thence  by  short  cable  across  Bering  Sea, 
and  along  the  Siberian  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor,  to  connect  with  the  Russian  line  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  scheme  of  building  such  a  line  was 
at  first  known  as  the  Collins’  Overland  Telegraph; 
it  was  in  reality  to  be  a  part  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company’s  system.  Under  permission 
from  the  Legislative  Council,  the  wire,  in  April,  1865, 
reached  New  Westminster;  one  of  the  first  messages 
was  the  sad  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  Through  1865  and  1866  the  telegraph  line 
was  carried  up  the  Fraser  to  Quesnel,  thence  across 
country  to  a  point  beyond  Hazelton — Fort  Stager, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kispyox  and  the  Skeena. 
Men  were  at  work  on  the  enterprise  from  the  49th 
parallel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor — bands  of  Cos¬ 
sacks  in  Eastern  Siberia,  Chinese  in  British  Columbia, 
and  Indians  everywhere — besides  about  five  hundred 
skilled  employees.  A  small  fleet  was  engaged  in 
stringing  out  the  material  to  depots  on  the  coast, 
while  hundreds  of  pack  animals  were  distributing  it 
over  the  vast  distance.  Three  million  dollars  had 
been  expended,  when,  in  August,  1866,  the  news  of 
the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  brought  the 
work  to  a  sudden  end.  The  wire  and  materials 
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carried  into  the  interior  at  such  great  expense  were 
simply  left  there — a  source  of  supply  to  the  Indians. 
All  the  line  was  abandoned  and  fell  to  ruin,  except 
the  short  portion  from  the  southern  boundary  to 
Quesnel,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
extensive  telegraph  system. 
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Vancouver  Island ,  1858-1866 
HE  ARRIVAL  of  the  gold-seekers  in  May, 


1858,  brought  prosperity  to  Vancouver  Island. 


Two  months  later,  the  cry  arose  that  the 
Fraser  River  mines  were  a  humbug.  The  cessation 
of  immigration,  soon  to  be  followed  by  emigration, 
caused  a  period  of  depression  which  continued,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Cariboo 
creeks. 

With  the  miners  came  the  express  companies. 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Company,  the  first  to  establish 
themselves,  did  not  enter  into  business  on  the  main¬ 
land,  but  only  between  Victoria  and  the  outside 
world.  They  both  carried  and  purchased  gold  dust. 
In  1859,  a  private  bank,  Macdonald  and  Company, 
and  a  chartered  bank,  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  opened  in  Victoria.  When  the  discoveries 
on  Antler  and  Williams  creeks  revived  confidence  in 
the  goldfields  of  the  mainland,  Macdonald’s  Bank 
and,  in  1863,  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  opened 
branches  in  Cariboo.  The  private  bank,  with  its 
limited  capital,  found  the  struggle  a  hard  one,  and 
its  difficulties  were  increased  by  legislation  that 
required  weekly  reports  and  forbade,  after  March  1, 
1865,  the  issuance  of  paper  money  save  by  a  chartered 
bank.  In  November,  1864,  partly  because  of  losses 
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in  business,  but  principally  because  of  a  robbery  by 
which,  in  the  preceding  September,  thirty  thousand 
dollars  had  been  stolen,  Macdonald’s  Bank  closed 
its  doors.  Its  creditors  and  the  holders  of  its  paper 
and  notes  received  nothing  on  their  debts. 

The  Assembly  elected  in  1856  continued  until 
1859.  The  high  qualifications  of  electors — the 
ownership  of  twenty  acres  of  land — led,  at  Nanaimo, 
to  a  unique  situation.  A  vacancy  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  having  occurred,  and  there  being  only  one 
qualified  voter,  Captain  Charles  E.  Stuart,  he 
elected  John  George  Barnston,  a  barrister  of  Victoria. 
For  some  unknown  reason  the  member-elect  did  not 
assume  his  seat,  and  a  new  election  having  become 
necessary,  the  same  voter  elected  Captain  John 
Swanson.  “This,”  said  the  Victoria  Colonist,  “caps 
the  climax  of  all  elections  that  were  ever  heard  of, 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  spoken.  ” 

A  new  legislature  of  fifteen  members  was  chosen 
in  March,  1860,  and  continued  until  February,  1863. 
The  sessions  were  very  lengthy:  for  example,  one 
sitting  lasted  from  March,  1860,  to  February,  1861. 
The  members  received  no  payment  or  indemnity. 
The  sessions  being  of  such  length,  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  were,  naturally,  and  almost  neces¬ 
sarily,  citizens  of  Victoria.  Yet  but  little  of  real 
importance  occurred  in  these  long  and  interrupted 
sessions.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  a  real 
estate  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  trading  licenses,  liquor 
licenses,  and  harbour  dues. 

The  grant  of  the  island  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
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Company  contained  a  provision  for  its  reconveyance 
to  the  Crown  on  demand  after  the  expiration  of  the 
license  of  exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians.  On 
resuming  possession,  the  Crown  found  that  the 
Company’s  accounts  showed  £57,500  due  to  it  for 
this  colonizing  effort.  This  was  paid  by  the  British 
Government  in  two  instalments:  June  29,  1860,  and 
October  6,  1862.  The  formal  reconveyance  was  not 
signed  until  April  3,  1867;  but  in  the  interval  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  went, 
by  arrangement,  to  the  Crown  and  into  the  Colonial 
Treasury,  ear-marked  as  the  Colonial  Office  indi¬ 
cated,  in  April,  1864,  for  the  payment  of  the  civil 
list.  In  September,  1862,  Governor  Douglas  pro¬ 
claimed  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  land  from  one 
pound  per  acre  to  4s.  2d.  per  acre.  The  fact  that 
this  was  done  by  the  Governor,  and  not  by  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  shows  that  the  colony,  as  yet,  had 
no  control  of  its  lands. 

The  Council — that  is,  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Vancouver  Island — in  1860  contained  five  members 
and,  in  1863,  six  members.  Its  minutes  show  that 
Governor  Douglas  attended  the  meetings  regularly 
until  about  September,  1860,  but  thereafter  only 
infrequently.  In  1866,  it  was  composed  of  eight 
members,  five  being  salaried  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  formed  a  second  chamber — a  sort  of 
House  of  Lords.  The  councillors  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

In  granting  separate  Governors  to  the  colonies, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  required  them  to  accept 
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a  civil  list;  that  for  Vancouver  Island  fixed  the 
salaries  as  follows:  the  Governor,  £3,000;  the 
Chief  Justice,  £800;  the  Colonial  Secretary,  £600; 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  £600;  and  so  on,  totalling 
£5,800.  The  Legislature  refused  to  accede  to  this.  In 
the  interval,  and  doubtless  never  anticipating  that  his 
figures  would  be  rejected,  the  Duke  had  selectedArthur 
Edward  Kennedy,  as  Governor  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Governor  Kennedy  arrived  in  Victoria  in  March, 
1864.  After  the  first  greetings  had  passed,  he 
found  that  he  faced  a  difficult  situation.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  large  number  of  coloured  people — 
probably  about  eight  hundred — on  Vancouver  Island. 
They  had  left  California  in  1858  and  1859,  because 
of  certain  drastic  legislation,  and  had  sought  liberty 
under  the  British  flag.  Acknowledging  an  address 
from  them,  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  equality 
of  man.  As  the  negro  question  was  a  live  one  in 
Victoria,  where  many  residents  were  Americans, 
this  first  step  threw  fuel  on  the  incipient  trouble. 
When  the  Legislature  refused  to  pay  his  salary, 
as  fixed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  he,  under  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  instructions,  issued  warrants  therefor, 
payable  out  of  funds  under  the  direct  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  such  as  Crown  lands,  fines,  fees  and  for¬ 
feitures.  This  increased  the  friction.  The  Gover¬ 
nor,  after  living  for  about  a  year  at  an  hotel,  bought 
a  pretentious  residence,  known  as  “Cary  Castle.” 
This  also  added  to  the  trouble,  for  while  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  voted  the  money  for  a  Government 
House,  it  appeared,  after  he  had  acted,  that  they 
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wished  to  build  and  not  to  buy.  So  matters  drifted 
along  from  bad  to  worse ;  even  the  effort  the  Governor 
made  to  explore  the  island,  and  ascertain  its  mineral 
wealth,  furnished  his  opponents  with  material  for 
criticism.  Before  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  colony, 
there  was  a  movement  to  obtain  his  removal. 

The  estimates,  submitted  by  the  Governor  in 
1866,  showed  an  anticipated  deficit  of  about  forty 
thousand  dollars.  The  House  set  itself  to  cut, 
and  carve,  and  hew  the  estimates  to  pieces.  It 
claimed  that  the  origination  of  money  bills  was  its 
right.  Then  it  went  further  and  demanded  from 
the  Governor  a  return,  showing  the  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands.  This  he  properly  refused, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  accepted  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  civil  list  and  those  lands  had  not  been 
transferred  to  the  colony.  After  much  deliberation, 
the  Legislature  concluded  that  the  utmost  salary 
Vancouver  Island  could  afford  to  pay  its  Governor 
was  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that  union  with 
British  Columbia  was  the  only  remedy  for  its  ills. 

To  carry  on  the  business  of  the  colony  and  pay 
its  liabilities,  Governor  Kennedy  borrowed  some 
eighty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America.  The  House  now  resolved  to  know 
by  what  authority  this  had  been  done.  The  bank, 
alarmed,  refused  further  advances,  while  payments 
also  stopped  at  the  Treasury.  Public  creditors 
clamoured  in  vain  for  their  money,  and  the  salaries 
of  Government  officials  remained  unpaid  for  two 
months.  Even  the  butcher  refused  to  supply  meat 
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to  the  public  service!  Finally,  the  House  saw  that 
it  must  validate  the  Governor’s  action.  Having 
done  this,  the  members  voted  a  lengthy  resolution, 
in  reality  an  indictment  of  the  Governor.  After 
recounting  all  their  troubles,  in  twenty-seven  para¬ 
graphs,  they  concluded  by  placing  on  record  their 
“utter  want  of  confidence  in  His  Excellency  Governor 
Kennedy  and  his  official  advisers,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  there  is  for  their  removal,  believing  that  so 
long  as  the  present  administration  lasts,  the  Colony 
will  continue  to  suffer  by  the  gradual  exodus  of  its 
population,  and  Imperial  interests  will  continue  to  be 
affected  in  an  injurious  manner  by  the  prejudice 
which  the  present  Government  has  created  against 
British  institutions  in  the  North  Pacific.” 

Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  even 
the  most  trivial  things  furnished  subjects  of  difference 
and  occasions  for  recrimination.  The  Legislature 
refused  to  provide  a  private  secretary  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  reduced  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  staff  to 
one  clerk,  who  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  Governor  indicated  that  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  clerical  assistance  would  impede  communica¬ 
tion  between  them,  unless  by  personal  interview 
with  the  Speaker.  The  Legislature  declared  that 
“Mr.  Speaker”  should  not  be  made  a  medium  of 
communication,  and  that  it  would  not  forego  its 
right  to  written  answers. 

Fortunately  for  both  parties,  while  these  unseemly 
disputes  were  proceeding,  the  Act  of  Union  of  the  two 
colonies  was  passing  through  Parliament. 
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The  Union  of  the  Two  Colonies 

THOUGH  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  deference 
to  the  strong  local  feeling,  had  consented  to 
the  complete  separation  of  the  two  colonies, 
he  believed  that  their  well-being  and  the  national 
interests  alike  required  complete  union.  Governor 
Seymour,  of  the  mainland,  and  Governor  Kennedy, 
of  the  island,  were  both  requested  to  report  to  him 
their  views  on  the  question.  The  Legislative  Council 
of  British  Columbia  went  on  record  more  than  once 
as  opposed  to  union.  That  colony  was  enjoying  the 
sweets  for  which  it  had  so  long  struggled :  a  separate 
Governor,  a  separate  existence.  Governor  Seymour 
reported,  in  a  guarded  way,  his  concurrence:  “I 
cannot  see,”  he  wrote,  “how  it  would  in  any  way 
benefit  British  Columbia.”  On  Vancouver  Island, 
the  cry  was  for  union.  The  Legislature  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  on  three  occasions  in  its  favour.  It  was  willing 
to  have  that  union  on  such  terms  as  might  be  deemed 
proper,  even  to  the  abandonment  of  its  traditional 
free-trade  policy  and  of  its  representative  assembly. 
Governor  Kennedy  stated  his  “very  decided  opinion 
of  the  expediency — I  might  almost  say  necessity  (for 
to  that  I  think  it  must  come) — of  uniting  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  under  one  Governor, 
one  Legislature,  and  equal  laws.”  It  would,  he 
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thought,  be  difficult  to  find  two  colonies  that  were 
so  necessarily  dependent  on  each  other  for  progress 
and  support. 

The  ill  will  between  the  two  colonies,  increased 
by  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  mainland  in  the  first 
blush  of  its  new- won  independence,  was  still  further 
fomented  by  the  insistence  upon  union,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  determination  to  remain  free,  upon  the 
other.  Behind  both  desires  lurked  the  question  of 
the  capital.  In  the  event  of  union,  would  that  be 
New  Westminster  or  Victoria?  While  the  subject 
was  still  under  discussion,  Governor  Seymour  visited 
England  and  the  Continent.  In  a  lengthy  despatch 
from  Paris,  he  pointed  out  that,  though  the  mainland 
did  not  wish  for  union,  it  was,  he  thought,  necessary, 
in  order  to  strengthen  British  authority,  British 
influence,  and  British  power  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
the  event  of  union,  he  sketched  a  plan  for  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  legislative  body,  and  also  raised  the 
matter  of  the  future  capital,  urging  that,  as  union 
was  being  forced  upon  British  Columbia,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  deprive  her  of  what  she  already  had. 

In  August,  1866,  the  Imperial  Act  was  passed, 
uniting  the  two  opposing  and  almost  hostile  colonies. 
The  complete  separation  had  been  short-lived — 1864- 
1866.  Though  the  mainland  felt  itself  wronged  by 
this  sudden  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
propriety,  not  only  from  the  national  standpoint, 
but  also  from  that  of  local  interest  and  stern  neces¬ 
sity.  In  truth,  both  colonies,  overburdened  with 
debt  and  overloaded  with  officials,  were  rapidly 
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drifting  upon  the  rocks  of  bankruptcy.  Conditions 
upon  Vancouver  Island  have  already  been  shown; 
the  deficit  for  1864  was  $134,740;  in  1865,  $82,698; 
and  in  1866,  over  $70,000.  In  British  Columbia 
things  were  no  better:  the  deficit,  in  1864,  was 
£55,845;  in  1865,  $124,435;  and,  in  1866,  $170,000. 
At  the  union,  the  net  debt  of  Vancouver  Island  was 
$293,698,  while  that  of  British  Columbia  was 
$1,002,983 ;  and  their  population,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
did  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  thousand.  The 
spectacle  of  two  colonies,  with  a  population  less  than 
that  of  a  third-rate  city,  staggering  along  with  a 
debt  of  over  one  hundred  dollars  a  head,  and  with 
two  governors,  two  chief- justices,  two  attorneys- 
general,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  seems  more  like  a 
page  from  opera  bouffe  than  from  history. 

The  Act  provided  that,  upon  its  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  British  Columbia,  the  Colony  of 
Vancouver  Island  should  be  united  with  the  Colony 
of  British  Columbia,  and  thenceforth  the  two  colonies 
should  be  one,  under  the  name  of  British  Columbia. 
Furthermore,  it  was  decreed  that  the  form  of 
government  prevailing  on  Vancouver  Island  should 
cease,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature  of 
British  Columbia  should  be  extended  over  the  island. 
The  number  of  councillors  was  accordingly  increased 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-three,  so  as  to  afford  it  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  revenue  laws  of  British  Columbia 
were  to  apply  to  the  island,  but  subject  thereto  each 
should  retain  its  existing  laws. 

Governor  Seymour  reached  Victoria  with  his  bride 
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on  November  7,  1866,  and  was  received  with  cold 
politeness  as  a  champion  of  the  mainland.  He  was 
presented  with  an  address  of  eighty-two  words,  to 
which  he  replied,  stating  that  he  realized  he  owed 
the  address  to  their  loyalty  alone,  but  that  he  trusted, 
in  the  future,  he  might  deserve  their  personal  friend¬ 
ship.  Governor  Kennedy  had  left  Victoria  about  a 
fortnight  previously. 

On  reaching  New  Westminster,  Governor  Sey¬ 
mour  was  warmly  received.  The  proclamation, 
bringing  the  union  into  being,  was  read  on  November 
19,  1866,  by  Sheriff  Homer,  at  New  Westminster,  and 
by  Sheriff  Adamson,  at  Victoria. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Kootenay,  Big  Bend  Mines,  and  Mining  Generally, 

up  to  1870 

IN  1864,  just  after  Cariboo  had  passed  its  zenith, 
placer  mining  developed  in  the  Kootenay  country. 
Away  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  colony, 
and  separated  by  the  Selkirks  and  the  Gold  Range 
from  the  remainder,  this  mining  was  in  no  way 
associated  with  that  of  Fraser  River,  Rock  Creek, 
or  Cariboo.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  the  mining  in 
Montana  and  Idaho;  their  prospectors  discovered 
its  riches;  their  miners  worked  its  creeks;  and  their 
towns  practically  monopolized  its  trade.  The  region 
lay  remote  from  the  commercial  and  governmental 
centres  of  the  colony;  but  was  easily  accessible  from 
the  southward.  Hope  was  about  five  hundred  miles 
distant  by  a  circuitous  trail,  some  portions  of  which 
were  quite  impassable.  Lewiston,  Idaho,  on  the 
contrary,  was  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away,  and  Walla  Walla  only  about  four 
hundred.  In  1864  a  traveller  records  having  met, 
daily,  ten  or  twelve  pack  trains  from  Lewiston, 
Walla  Walla,  Wallula  and  other  American  towns, 
heavily  laden  with  supplies  for  the  Kootenay  mines. 
The  beef  cattle  were  driven  all  the  way  from  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Probably  one  thousand  men  were  in  Wild  Horse 
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Creek  in  the  summer  of  1864.  This,  the  dominating 
creek  in  the  Kootenay  mines,  was  worked  for  about 
four  and  a  half  miles.  Ordinary  claims  yielded 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  day.  The  diggings  at  first 
were  shallow — four  to  ten  feet.  The  banner  year  of 
these  mines  was  1865.  Fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  men  were  at  work;  a  ditch,  three  miles 
long,  carrying  two  thousand  inches  of  water  and 
capable  of  supplying  one  hundred  claims,  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  nature  of  the  diggings  changed — one  shaft  was 
sunk  ninety  feet.  The  return  is  not  known,  for  an 
export  tax  upon  gold  made  miners  very  reticent; 
but  the  general  opinion  was  that  about  one  million 
dollars  had  been  obtained.  In  1866,  the  Kootenay 
mines  declined.  The  fickle  crowd  had  reached  out 
into  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  which  gave  the 
cry  so  dear  to  the  individual  miner:  “Shallow 
diggings !  ”  “  Shallow  diggings !  ’  ’ 

The  Government  appointed  J.  C.  Haynes,  who 
arrived  at  Wild  Horse  in  the  summer  of  1864,  as  Gold 
Commissioner.  In  September,  he  sent  out  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  gold,  representing  the  dues  collected 
in  about  three  months;  the  total  estimated  revenue 
for  the  year  was  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  A 
marked  feature  was  the  freedom  of  these  mines  from 
lawlessness.  Many  of  the  miners  had  come  from 
Montana,  where  Vigilance  Committees  were  busy, 
unlawfully  suppressing  crime;  yet,  in  Kootenay,  those 
men  were  law-abiding,  even  though  British  law  was 
represented  only  by  a  magistrate  and  two  or  three 
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constables — and  the  boundary  line  only  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  away.  “The  mining  laws  of  the  colony,” 
one  wrote,  “are  in  full  force,  all  customs  duties  paid, 
no  pistols  to  be  seen,  and  everything  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  it  could  possibly  be  in  the  most  civilized 
district  of  the  colony.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  colony  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  trade  of  its  own  territory. 
It  did.  But  geographical  conditions  are  imperious 
and  by  the  time  that  a  trail  had  been  surveyed  and 
constructed  from  Princeton — a  continuation  of  the 
old  Dewdney  trail — the  season  of  1865  was  almost 
ended.  In  1866,  when  it  was  ready  for  use,  Wild 
Horse  Creek  was  practically  deserted — the  miners 
had  been  drawn  to  the  latest  attraction,  the  Big 
Bend. 

The  Big  Bend,  where  the  Columbia  River,  turning 
sharply  round  the  Selkirks,  changes  its  course  from 
north-west  to  south,  lay  about  two  hundred  miles 
northward  of  Wild  Horse.  In  the  winter  of  1864 
miners  had  straggled  into  the  region  and  come  upon 
its  creeks.  A  Government  survey  party,  seeking, 
in  1864,  a  route  into  the  Kootenay  mines,  had  found 
gold  in  all  the  bars  of  the  Big  Bend  that  it  had 
tested.  Such  finds  never  lose  by  repetition.  Thus, 
while  Wild  Horse  was  actually  producing  gold  in 
large  quantities,  men  left  the  substance  for  the 
shadow  and  hurried  into  the  Big  Bend.  That 
region  could  be  reached  by  travelling  from  Wild  Horse 
Creek  to,  and  thence  down,  the  Columbia;  by 
travelling  up  the  Columbia  from  Colvile;  or  by 
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travelling  overland  from  Yale  or  Hope.  Here,  again, 
the  distance  from  the  coast  and  the  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  or  even  a  trail,  gave  Colvile  a 
distinct  advantage. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1865  a  great  crowd  of 
bustling  humanity  gathered  at  Colvile  for  Big  Bend. 
It  was  a  scene  of  hectic  hurry.  All  thought  and 
action  were  directed  to  the  completion  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  some  sort  of  boat,  canoe,  or  other  craft, 
whereby  the  adventurers  might  transport  them¬ 
selves  over  the  two  hundred  miles  that  still  lay 
between  them  and  the  latest  El  Dorado.  Either 
ignorant  or  oblivious  were  they  of  the  existence  of 
the  Dalles  des  marts ,  feared  even  by  the  trained 
canoemen  of  the  fur  trade;  but,  in  that  year  and  the 
next,  these  Death  Rapids  took  a  heavy  toll.  Though 
most  of  the  miners  came  by  way  of  Colvile,  the 
traders  of  British  Columbia  managed  to  obtain  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
distance  as  the  alternation  of  land  and  water  travel 
that  militated  against  the  colony:  from  Victoria  to 
Yale  by  water;  from  Yale  to  Cache  Creek  by  wagon 
on  the  Cariboo  road;  thence  to  Savona’s  by  mules 
along  a  trail;  thence  by  boat  over  Kamloops  Lake 
and  up  the  South  Thompson  to  the  head  of  Seymour 
Arm;  and  the  last  forty  miles  on  foot  over  the  Gold 
Range  to  the  Big  Bend. 

The  miners  swarmed  upon  the  creeks  flowing  from 
the  western  slope  of  the  Selkirks  into  the  Columbia: 
Carnes,  Downie,  McCulloch,  Gold  and  French. 
All  were  giving  gold,  but  it  was  what  they  would 
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yield,  rather  than  what  they  had  yielded,  that  buoyed 
up  the  public.  In  truth,  the  Big  Bend  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strong  faith  for  which  no  substantial 
basis  ever  existed. 

In  1866  the  routes  through  the  United  States 
and  British  Columbia  both  prepared  for  the  antici¬ 
pated  “rush.  ”  A  steamer,  the  Forty-Nine,  was  built 
at  Colvile  for  the  Columbia;  and  another,  the  Marten, 
to  run  on  the  Thompson  and  connecting  waters 
between  Savona’s  Ferry  and  Seymour  Arm.  The 
trail  from  Cache  Creek  to  Savona’s  was  changed  into 
a  road.  British  Columbia  was  plainly  trying  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  her  own  mines  both  in  trade 
and  transportation.  The  season  of  1866  was  the 
test  of  the  Big  Bend.  The  result  was  disheartening. 
Of  all  its  creeks  of  promise,  only  two — Gold  and 
McCulloch — paid  even  moderately,  and  the  whole 
production  did  not  exceed  $250,000.  Before  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  ended,  the  jubilant,  baseless  faith  of  the 
spring  had  changed  into  despair.  The  miners 
rushed  out  as  quickly  as  they  had  rushed  in.  Great 
stocks  of  supplies  had  been  bought  on  credit,  carried 
at  much  cost  into  Big  Bend,  and  sold  to  the  miners 
on  credit.  The  payments  could  not  be  met.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  faced  both  traders  and  dealers.  This  chaos 
was  reflected  on  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  was 
in  part  responsible  for  depressed  conditions  and  the 
insistent  demand  for  retrenchment,  which  were 
factors  making  for  Confederation. 
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“ Grouse  Creek  War”;  Omineca;  Cassiar 


BEFORE  dealing  with  the  Confederation  move¬ 
ment,  and  though  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
remainder  of  the  story,  a  sketch  will  be  given 
of  the  later  days  of  placer  mining. 

With  the  debacle  of  the  Big  Bend,  the  placer 
miners  were  scattered  over  the  colony.  The  old 
creeks,  that  had  been  abandoned  when  Williams 
Creek  appeared  with  its  millions,  were  re-visited, 
re-examined  and  re-worked. 

Grouse  Creek,  one  of  these,  was,  in  1867,  the  scene 
of  a  trouble  locally  known  as  the  “Grouse  Creek 
War” — the  only  occasion  on  which  the  miners 
organized  and  defied  the  law  of  the  land.  Certain 
claims,  belonging  to  a  Bed  Rock  Flume  Company, 
had  been  located  on,  or,  in  mining  parlance, 
“jumped,”  by  a  partnership  called  the  Canadian 
Company.  The  Flume  Company  took  steps  to  eject 
them.  The  Gold  Commissioner  decided  against  the 
“jumpers”  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw  from 
possession.  They  refused.  He  then  issued  an 
injunction  to  enforce  his  order.  They  flouted  it. 
He  issued  a  warrant  for  their  arrest  for  such  dis¬ 
obedience.  They  resisted  by  force  an  attempt  to 
execute  it.  He  then  swore  in  some  twenty  or  thirty 
special  constables  to  oust  them  from  the  ground  and 
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arrest  them.  They  gathered  a  large  body  of  sup¬ 
porters  and  prepared  to  meet  force  with  force. 
Opposed  at  every  point  and  finding  himself  powerless, 
the  Gold  Commissioner  reported  the  situation  to 
Governor  Seymour.  Nowhere  in  all  his  administra¬ 
tion  was  the  weakness  of  Seymour  more  apparent 
than  in  this  emergency.  Instead  of  asserting  him¬ 
self  and  punishing  the  outlaws,  he  induced  them  to 
obey  the  Commissioner’s  mandate  and  surrender, 
suggesting  that  a  petition  for  clemency  would  have 
his  sympathetic  consideration.  The  result  was  that 
three  months’  imprisonment  became  but  two  days. 
Though  in  the  miners’  request,  the  law  had  made 
the  Gold  Commissioner’s  finding  final,  the  Governor 
promised  the  lawbreakers  a  new  trial.  Chief  Justice 
Needham,  of  Vancouver  Island,  who,  in  1865,  had 
succeeded  David  Cameron  in  that  office,  arrived  at 
Williams  Creek  to  hear  and  determine  the  dispute. 
The  “jumpers,”  who  had  been  working  the  ground 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  were  ordered  to  bring  into 
court  the  gold  taken  therefrom.  They  accordingly 
produced  $3,600.  Judge  Needham,  after  a  patient 
ten  days’  hearing,  decided  that  the  disputed  land 
belonged  to  the  Flume  Company.  His  decision  was 
loyally  accepted  and  the  incident  was  ended. 

In  1869  the  Omineca  River  and  its  creeks — Vital, 
Manson,  and  Germansen — began  to  draw  miners 
into  the  Far  North.  The  region  was  almost  inac¬ 
cessible.  It  had  no  roads  or  trails.  It  could  be 
reached  either  by  way  of  the  Skeena  River  and 
Babine  Lake  or  by  the  Cariboo  road,  Stuart,  and  Tatla 
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lakes.  The  knowledge  that  the  discoverers  of  Vital 
Creek  had  taken  out  eight  thousand  dollars  in  thirty- 
five  days,  caused  many,  in  1869  and  1870,  to  crowd 
into  that  distant  spot.  The  creek  was  disappointing, 
but,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Big  Bend,  a  baseless 
and  unexpected  faith  in  the  richness  of  the  country 
took  possession  of  the  public.  The  Omineca  excite¬ 
ment  reached  its  height  in  1871.  In  August  of  that 
year  some  twelve  hundred  miners  were  working  on 
its  various  creeks  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles. 
The  return  for  1871  was  officially  given  as  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  this  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  fortunate  few.  The  great  majority  were  heavy 
losers  on  their  venture  in  Omineca,  and  were  glad 
to  retreat  to  the  southward  ere  the  severe  winter 
began.  Omineca  marked  a  stage  in  the  mining  story 
of  British  Columbia.  Until  its  day  all  the  placer 
gold  had  been  found  on  streams  whose  waters  flowed 
to  the  Pacific;  now  the  miners  had  crossed  the  divide 
to  gold-bearing  creeks  discharging  ultimately  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

All  through  the  Northland  and  all  over  the  colony, 
from  1862,  had  been  scattered  a  few  men — traders, 
trappers,  miners  and  hunters — either  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  or  the  rearguard  of  some  sudden, 
quixotic  advance.  Along  with  these  were  others, 
drawn  by  the  lure  of  a  wild,  free  life.  One  of  these, 
Thibert,  in  1873,  discovered  rich  prospects  in  the 
Cassiar  country,  on  Thibert’s  Creek,  which  flows  into 
Dease  River  near  the  outlet  of  Dease  Lake.  There, 
at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet,  he  recovered, 
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with  a  rocker,  two  ounces  a  day.  The  very  winds 
seem  to  carry  exaggerated  accounts  of  gold  dis¬ 
coveries.  Shallow  diggings,  at  a  distance  of  little 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Stikine  River,  appealed  irresistibly 
to  those  who  still  clung  to  Omineca  and  the  steadily- 
diminishing  creeks  of  Cariboo.  In  1874,  about 
sixteen  hundred  men  were  mining  on  Dease  and 
Thibert  creeks.  Northward  along  the  Dease,  the 
gold-hunters  travelled,  seeking  and  searching.  In 
August,  1874,  McDame  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Dease 
River,  was  found  to  be  gold-producing.  The  returns 
for  1874  were  estimated  at  one  million  dollars.  Cas- 
siar  continued  to  produce  during  1875,  when  it  was 
claimed  that  its  thirteen  hundred  miners  obtained, 
principally  from  those  three  creeks,  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Then  occurred  one  of 
those  inexplicable  events — a  “rush”  into  Cassiar, 
so  great  that,  by  August,  1876,  fully  two  thousand 
men  were  in  that  mining  region.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  the  preceding  year  to  cause  such  an 
excitement.  The  returns  for  the  year,  $556,474, 
only  serve  to  increase  the  mystery.  So,  Cassiar 
gradually  declined,  although  it  continued  to  be 
mined  for  twenty  years  longer.  McDame  Creek 
has  the  honour  of  producing,  in  1877,  the  largest 
nugget  ever  found  in  British  Columbia,  $1,300;  up 
till  that  date,  Dease  Creek  had  held  the  blue  ribbon 
for  an  eight-hundred-dollar  lump,  found  in  1875. 

In  1875,  too,  Lightning  Creek,  which  had  been 
overshadowed  by  Williams  Creek,  came  into  its 
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own.  Its  deep  diggings  were  making  large  returns: 
thirteen  claims  giving  an  output  of  nearly  $1,480,000. 
But  the  cost  of  sinking  through  the  solid  rock  and 
drifting  to  the  old  bed,  expensive  pumping  machinery, 
together  with  the  expenditure  for  operation,  were  so 
great  that  even  the  fortunate  ones  found  a  very 
large  proportion  thereby  absorbed.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  deep  work  on  Lightning  Creek  yielded 
more  than  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

And  thus,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  mining, 
the  public  gradually  came  to  see  that  placer-mining, 
shallow  and  deep,  from  Wild  Horse  to  McDame, 
was  ended.  Though  here  and  there  some  rich  pocket 
might  occasionally  be  found,  it  was  but  the  flickering 
of  a  dying  candle. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
Confederation 

AFTER  the  union  in  1866,  the  Legislative 
Council  consisted  of  five  Crown  officials,  nine 
magistrates,  and  nine  elected  members — five 
from  the  mainland  and  four  from  the  island.  The 
first  session  of  the  united  Colony  of  British  Columbia 
began  on  January  24,  1867,  in  the  main  barracks  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  at  New  Westminster.  In  the 
minds  of  all  was  the  great  question:  Where  will  the 
capital  be?  The  Governor  soon  placed  the  capital 
question  before  the  Council  and,  by  a  vote  of  thirteen 
to  eight,  they  decided  in  favour  of  Victoria.  Still 
Seymour  hesitated.  He  requested  advice  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  reply  was 
that  Governor  Douglas’  proclamation  of  a  capital  at 
New  Westminster  was  not  a  final  and  irrevocable 
selection.  Still  Seymour  hesitated.  Again  he  sought 
the  opinion  of  the  Council.  Again,  by  a  vote  of 
fourteen  to  five,  they,  on  April  2,  1868,  named 
Victoria  as  the  “place  most  suitable  for  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  united  colony.”  On  May  25, 
1868,  Governor  Seymour  proclaimed  the  change; 
and,  shortly  afterward,  he  and  all  the  officials  took 
up  their  residence  in  Victoria. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  union  of  the  two 
colonies  would  result  in  a  greatly-decreased  civil  list, 
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by  the  judicious  reduction  of  two  complete  sets  of 
officials  into  one.  In  the  hands  of  a  strong  adminis¬ 
trator,  guided  solely  by  considerations  of  economy 
and  efficiency,  such  a  result  would  have  occurred; 
but  Governor  Seymour  had  not  the  strength  of 
character  and  determination  of  purpose  to  reduce  the 
bulky  list  of  officials  and  of  large  salaries  to  their 
lowest  terms. 

Consequently,  the  old  evil  continued;  the  united 
colony  carried  far  too  many  officials.  High  taxation 
and  recurring  deficits  prevailed,  in  spite  of  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Colonial  Office,  in  1866,  that  the 
expenditures  must  be  reduced  to  an  amount  covered 
by  the  average  receipts  for  the  preceding  two  years. 
Still,  in  1867,  and,  again,  in  1868,  there  was  the  usual 
deficit. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  in  1867. 
While  the  British  North  America  Act  was  passing 
through  Parliament,  the  Legislative  Council  of  British 
Columbia  resolved  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  obtain  the  admission  of  the  colony  into  the 
Dominion  on  fair  and  equitable  terms.  The  diffi¬ 
culty,  foreseen  by  all  from  the  outset,  was  that  the 
North-West  Territories  were  still  under  the  control 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Nevertheless,  the 
people  of  British  Columbia  began  to  hold  public 
meetings  and  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  union. 

In  1868,  a  telegram  from  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  these  resolutions  had  been  sent,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Legislative  Council  take  action.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  April,  1868,  Amor  De  Cosmos,  an  elected 
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member  and  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  union 
with  Canada,  brought  forward  a  resolution,  setting 
forth  proposed  terms  of  union,  and  praying  for 
admission  into  the  Dominion.  An  amendment  was 
offered  and  carried,  to  the  effect  that,  while  confirm¬ 
ing  their  vote  of  the  preceding  session,  the  Council 
was  “still  without  sufficient  information  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  practical  working  of  Confederation  in 
the  North  American  Provinces  to  admit  of  their  defin¬ 
ing  the  terms  on  which  such  a  union  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  local  interests  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  ”  The  Confederation  resolution,  which  had 
passed  unanimously  in  1867,  could  only  muster  four 
supporters.  All  of  the  official  members  voted  for  the 
amendment. 

While  the  leaders,  and  some  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Confederation  movement,  had  a  vision  of  a  united 
Canada,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  vast,  populous 
and  wealthy,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  to  the  rank 
and  file,  the  great  factor  was  the  means  it  offered  for 
escape  from  the  burden  of  debt  and  the  heavy 
taxation.  Thus  the  demand  for  economy,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  responsible  government  to  control 
expenditures,  became  interwoven  with  the  Con¬ 
federation  question.  After  the  vote  in  1868,  there 
developed  a  feeling  that  the  Governor  and  the 
appointed  majority  of  the  Council  were  opposed  to 
any  change.  Public  meetings  all  over  the  colony 
now  pronounced  in  favour  of  union  and,  to  press  it 
forward,  elected  delegates  to  a  convention  at  Yale. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  deride  the  Yale  Con- 
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vention ;  but  it  was  an  expression,  in  the  only  possible 
way,  of  the  people’s  views  on  Confederation  and  its 
allied  questions.  Twenty-six  delegates,  many  of 
whom  were,  then  and  thereafter,  prominent  in 
public  life,  were  present,  representing  Victoria, 
Metchosin,  Salt  Spring  Island,  Esquimalt,  New 
Westminster,  Burrard  Inlet,  Harrison  River,  Yale, 
Lytton,  Lac  la  Hache,  Williams  Lake,  Quesnel  and 
Cariboo.  The  Convention  endorsed  the  terms  of 
union  as  outlined  by  Mr.  De  Cosmos  in  the  Council, 
discussed  the  civil  list  and  salaries  generally,  indicat¬ 
ing  where  economies  might  be  effected.  It  con¬ 
demned  the  irresponsible  Council,  and  boldly  asserted 
that,  the  majority  being  officials,  the  body  lacked 
independence,  and  that  the  Governor  and  his 
Executive  Council  were,  in  reality,  the  legislature. 

In  1869,  the  question  again  came  up  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  opposition  was  now  bolder, 
and,  instead  of  waiting,  at  once  took  the  aggressive 
with  a  resolution  declaring  that,  as  under  existing 
circumstances  Confederation  with  Canada  would  be 
inadvisable,  even  if  practicable,  no  decisive  step  be 
taken  towards  the  present  consummation  of  such 
union.  This  was  carried  by  eleven  to  five.  The 
prospects  of  Confederation,  that  had  seemed  so 
bright  in  1867,  were  now  very  dark;  but  it  was  only 
the  darkness  before  the  dawn. 

Governor  Seymour  died  suddenly,  on  June  10, 
1869,  while  on  a  mission  of  pacification  to  the 
northern  Indians.  His  successor,  Anthony  Mus- 
grave,  was  chosen  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Dominion 
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Government,  because  of  their  conviction  that  he 
would  actively  assist  in  bringing  about  Confedera¬ 
tion.  In  March,  1869,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
surrendered  all  its  rights  to  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  thus  removed  a  very  serious  barrier. 

Governor  Musgrave,  in  August,  1869,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  British  Columbia,  made  public  a 
despatch  in  which  the  Colonial  Office  stated  that  the 
British  Government  was  in  favour  of  union  and 
wished  him  to  do  all  that  he  properly  and  con¬ 
stitutionally  could  to  promote  its  acceptance  by  the 
people.  Musgrave  travelled  over  the  whole  colony, 
seeking  the  views  of  all,  and  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  conditions.  He  concluded  that,  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Council  Chamber,  the  question  was 
really  one  of  terms.  The  course  he  proposed  was: 
first,  to  obtain  the  vote  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Confederation;  then, 
its  approval  of  the  terms  drafted  by  himself  and  his 
executive;  thirdly,  the  consent  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  those  terms;  and,  lastly,  the  vote  of 
the  people  approving  them,  and  the  passage  of  the 
formal  Address  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  resolution  to  consider  the  terms  was  dis¬ 
cussed  for  three  days,  March  9,  10  and  11,  1870,  in 
the  Council,  but  was  finally  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  With  but  two  alterations  these 
were  unanimously  accepted.  It  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  House,  now  so  preponderatingly  in 
favour  of  Confederation,  was,  with  one  exception, 
composed  of  exactly  the  same  members  as  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  year,  when  that  question  could  only  muster 
five  supporters. 

The  terms  being  satisfactory  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Governor  appointed  three  delegates  to 
proceed  to  Ottawa,  and  place  them  before  the 
Dominion  Government  for  acceptance.  They 
arrived  in  the  capital  on  June  4,  1870,  and,  on 
July  7,  1870,  the  telegraph  brought  the  good  news 
that  the  basis  of  union  had  been  reached. 

The  main  items  in  the  terms  of  union  were : 

(i)  Canada  to  assume  the  colonial  debt ; 

(ii)  British  Columbia,  not  having  incurred  debts  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  provinces,  to  receive  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  difference  between  her  actual  debt  and  an 
estimated  debt  based  on  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ($27.77  per  head)  for  her  population,  taken  for  this 
purpose  at  60,000; 

(iii)  Canada  to  make  a  yearly  grant  of  $35,000,  and 
eighty  cents  per  head  on  the  agreed  population  of  60,000,  with 
increases  according  to  the  decennial  census  until  the  popula¬ 
tion  reached  400,000,  when  the  subsidy  was  to  remain  fixed; 

(iv)  Canada  to  commence,  within  two  years  and  complete 
within  ten  years,  a  railway  to  connect  the  Pacific  seaboard  with 
the  railway  system  of  Canada;  and  British  Columbia  to 
grant  to  the  Dominion  as  aid  to  its  construction,  a  similar 
extent  of  public  lands  to  that  appropriated  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West  Territories,  not  to  exceed  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  line;  and  Canada  to  pay  British  Columbia 
therefor  $100,000  per  annum  in  perpetuity; 

(v)  Canada  to  guarantee  interest  for  ten  years  at  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  not  more  than  £100,000  for  a  graving 
dock  at  Esquimalt; 

(vi)  Canada  to  provide  a  fortnightly  mail  service  to  San 
Francisco,  and  twice  a  week  to  Olympia. 

(vii)  Over  and  above  the  support  of  judicial,  postal, 
customs,  and  similar  services,  the  Dominion  should  maintain  a 
marine  hospital  at  Victoria;  use  its  influence  to  retain  Esqui¬ 
malt  as  a  naval  station;  and  pension  those  officers  whose 
positions  would  be  prejudicially  affected  by  Confederation. 
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(viii)  British  Columbia  to  be  represented  by  three  senators 
and  six  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(ix)  And,  subject  thereto,  the  terms  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  were  to  apply. 

The  next  step  was  to  change  the  constitution  of, 
the  Legislative  Council  so  that,  instead  of  officials 
being  dominant,  the  majority  should  be  elected 
members.  By  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  an  order-in-council  thereunder,  dated  August  9, 
1870,  that  body  was  reduced  to  fifteen  members — 
nine,  elective,  and  six,  non-elective.  In  November, 
1870,  the  elections  were  held — the  old-fashioned 
open  voting.  The  issue  was:  “Shall  we  have  Con¬ 
federation  on  these  terms?”  The  answer  was 
unmistakable:  every  elective  member  was  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Confederation.  The  Legislative  Council 
met,  in  January,  1871,  and,  on  January  20,  almost 
without  debate,  passed  the  necessary  Address.  ‘ *  Our 
Legislature  yesterday  presented  a  strange  study,” 
said  the  British  Colonist,  “Just  think  of  it!  A 
Legislature  created,  we  might  say,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deciding  the  great  question  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  giving  a  unanimous  vote  in  silence,  save  only 
what  was  said  by  the  mover  and  seconder.” 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Address  was 
passed,  on  April  1,  1871;  four  days  later  it  passed 
the  Senate.  The  Imperial  order-in-council,  under 
section  146  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  was 
issued,  on  May  16,  1871,  declaring  that  from  and 
after  July  20,  1871,  British  Columbia  should  form  a 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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On  July  25,  1871,  Governor  Musgrave,  his  work 
well  and  quickly  done,  sailed  from  Victoria  on  H.M.S. 
Sparrowhawk;  and,  on  August  14,  1871,  his  successor, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph  W.  Trutch,  so  prominent 
in  colonial  days,  took  office  as  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
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The  San  Juan  Trouble:  1853-1872 

BY  THE  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
1846,  the  southern  boundary  had  been  drawn 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  “to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver  Island;  and  thence,  southerly  through  the 
middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon  the  treaty  before 
the  question  of  its  meaning  began  to  be  agitated. 
There  were  two  channels:  the  northerly,  Haro 
Strait;  the  southerly,  Rosario  Strait.  Which,  if 
either,  was  “The  Channel”?  Between  them  lay  the 
Haro  Archipelago,  comprising  San  Juan,  Orcas, 
Lopez,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  of  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles.  The 
British  claimed  that  the  channel  was  Rosario  and 
that,  consequently,  the  Haro  group  was  British;  the 
United  States  claimed  that  the  channel  was  Haro 
and  that  the  group,  therefore,  was  American. 
Neither  interpretation  fitted  the  words  of  the  treaty. 

The  dispute  began  as  far  back  as  1853,  when  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  occupied  the  largest  island, 
San  Juan,  as  a  sheep  farm.  The  American  authori¬ 
ties  claimed  that  duty  was  payable  on  the  sheep,  as 
having  been  imported  into  the  United  States.  What- 
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com  county,  of  which  they  alleged  that  the  group 
was  a  part,  levied  taxes  on  the  sheep  and  sold  some 
in  default  of  payment.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
entered  a  claim  for  heavy  damages.  On  the  other 
hand,  Governor  Douglas  refused  to  permit  timber  to 
be  cut  on  Orcas  Island  without  his  license;  nor  would 
he  allow  a  vessel  to  load  there  unless  she  cleared  at 
Victoria.  To  prevent  serious  trouble  the  two 
governments  instructed  their  subjects  to  abstain  from 
acts  which  might  provoke  conflict,  pending  the 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty. 

In  1857  the  southern  boundary  was  being 
located  and  marked  by  commissioners  representing 
the  two  countries.  They  tried  to  agree  upon  the 
channel  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  but  failed.  The 
American  commissioner  stood  firm  on  the  American 
contention;  the  British  commissioner  as  firmly 
maintained  the  British  contention,  but,  ultimately, 
offered,  as  a  compromise,  a  third,  or  middle,  channel 
— the  Douglas — which,  if  accepted,  would  have 
given  the  major  portion  of  the  group  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  refused.  All  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  could  agree  upon  was  to  refer  the  question  to 
their  respective  governments. 

So  matters  drifted  along,  until  June,  1859.  In 
the  interval,  settlers,  mostly  Americans,  had  arrived 
upon  the  islands  of  the  group;  and  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  had  increased  their  stock  on  San  Juan 
Island  to  4,500  sheep,  40  head  of  cattle,  35  horses 
and  40  hogs.  One  of  these  hogs,  in  June,  1859, 
trespassed  on,  and  did  damage  to,  the  garden  patch 
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of  an  American  settler,  Lyman  A.  Cutler.  Annoyed 
at  its  ravages,  Cutler  shot  the  animal.  The  com¬ 
pany  claimed  damages,  and,  it  is  said,  threatened  to 
take  him  to  Victoria  for  trial. 

On  July  18,  1859,  General  W.  S.  Harney,  military 
commander  of  the  department  of  Oregon,  visited 
San  Juan,  and,  nine  days  later,  on  his  instructions, 
Captain  G.  E.  Pickett,  afterwards  celebrated  for  his 
charge  at  Gettysburg,  landed,  with  sixty  United 
States  soldiers,  ostensibly  to  protect  the  American 
settlers  on  San  Juan  against  the  northern  Indians 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

On  hearing  of  this  landing,  Governor  Douglas 
protested  against  such  an  incursion  upon  British 
soil.  He  ordered  H.M.S.  Tribune  to  San  Juan,  and 
instructed  Colonel  R.  C.  Moody  to  embark  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Royal  Engineers  and  Marines,  in  H.M.S. 
Plumper ,  for  the  scene.  Moody  could  only  send 
forty-four  Marines  and  fifteen  Engineers — the 
remainder  being  engaged  in  the  peaceful  and  more 
useful  occupation  of  building  roads  and  trails.  More 
American  forces  were  landed;  more  British  war 
vessels  gathered  to  San  Juan.  In  the  end,  there  were 
461  United  States  troops,  with  fourteen  guns  in  all, 
on  the  island;  while  lying  at  anchor  off  it,  were  five 
British  men-of-war,  with  167  guns  and  1,965  men. 
The  British  strength  was  plainly  overwhelming. 
Fortunately,  no  collision  occurred;  but  only  because 
Admiral  Baynes  refused  to  land  a  force.  So  greatly 
superior,  he  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  be  for- 
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bearing,  without  fear  of  his  motives  being  mis¬ 
understood. 

To  equalize  the  forces  somewhat,  General  Harney 
applied  for  naval  support,  arranged  to  send  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Engineers,  authorized  a  call  for  volunteers, 
and  made  preparations  for  a  struggle.  Though  the 
British  made  no  move  to  disturb  conditions,  Harney 
was  very  active  in  getting  ready;  his  motives  have 
been  variously  interpreted.  However,  when  he 
reported  his  coup  to  Washington,  he  was  coldly  met 
with  the  statement  that  there  must  be  some  strong 
reason  to  justify  his  interference  with  the  peaceful 
condition,  and  that  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  Army,  General  Winfield  Scott,  was 
being  sent  to  arrange  a  joint  occupation,  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

On  his  arrival,  General  Scott  reduced  the  Ameri¬ 
can  force  to  the  detachment  that  had  originally 
landed,  substituting,  however,  Captain  Hunt’s  com¬ 
pany  for  Captain  Pickett’s.  In  pursuance  of  the 
arrangement  for  joint  occupation,  a  detachment  of 
Royal  Marines,  under  Captain  Bazalgette,  landed, 
in  March,  1860,  upon  San  Juan.  And  from  that 
time  until  the  dispute  was  settled,  in  1872,  two 
military  camps  a  British  and  an  American — existed 
on  the  island. 

Before  anything  could  be  done  to  decide  the 
ownership  of  the  group,  the  “irrepressible  conflict,” 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  had  culminated  in 
the  Civil  War.  On  April  12,  1861,  the  first  shot  was 
fired  against  Fort  Sumter.  During  all  that  life-and- 
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death  struggle,  and  for  three  years  after  its  termina¬ 
tion,  Great  Britain  magnanimously  left  the  question 
in  abeyance.  In  1868,  an  agreement  was  made, 
which  was  amended  in  1869,  to  refer  to  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Republic  the  determination  of  “the 
channel  ’  in  the  treaty,  and,  if  unable  to  fix  upon  the 
precise  line  intended,  then  to  settle  upon  some  other 
that  would  furnish  an  equitable  solution,  and  be  the 
nearest  approximation  to  an  accurate  construction 
of  the  words  of  the  treaty.  But  the  agreement  was 
not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  as  “there  were  objections 
to  the  form  of  submission.  ”  The  United  States  was 
determined  to  limit  the  question  to  a  choice  between 
Haro  and  Rosario  straits,  and  to  avoid  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  space  between  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  continent  being  regarded  as  a  channel  dotted 
with  islands. 

Finally,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  it 
was  agreed  to  leave  to  arbitration  the  question 
whether  Haro  Strait  or  Rosario  Strait  was  “the 
channel”  of  the  treaty. 

The  German  Emperor,  William,  accepted  the 
position  of  arbitrator.  The  American  case  was 
prepared  by  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  the 
Ambassador  at  Berlin;  while  the  British  case  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Petre,  the  charge  d'affaires,  with  the 
assistance  of  Captain  Provost,  of  H.M.S.  Satellite, 
one  of  the  vessels  that  had  gathered  to  San  Juan 
when  the  trouble  arose  in  1859. 

On  October  21,  1872,  the  Emperor  made  his 
decree:  “Most  in  accordance  with  the  true  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  June  15,  1846, 
between  the  governments  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  is  the  claim  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  Her  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  should  be  drawn 
through  the  Haro  Channel.” 

The  British  were  disappointed;  had  the  question 
been  framed  as  in  1868  and  1869,  the  result  would 
probably  have  been  different.  However,  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  loyally  accepted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
British  force  was  withdrawn  from  San  Juan. 
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Me  Cr eight,  De  Cosmos ,  and  Walkem  Governments 
Down  to  Carnarvon  Terms 

WITH  the  Confederation  question  was  linked 
that  of  responsible  government.  The  ap¬ 
pointed  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
had,  under  Governor  Seymour,  retarded  the  advent 
of  union.  And  when,  in  1870,  Governor  Musgrave 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the  terms, 
the  support  of  those  officials  had  only  been  secured 
by  concessions.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  felt 
that  the  new  condition,  to  produce  the  best  results, 
should  be  inaugurated  under  responsible  govern¬ 
ment;  yet  the  country  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
scarcely  ripe  for  so  great  self-control.  Governor 
Musgrave  held  this  view  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  it.  The  terms  of  union,  prepared  by  him 
and  passed  by  a  subservient  Council,  were  silent  on 
this  point.  The  supporters  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment,  who  were  all  strong  unionists,  brought  such 
pressure  upon  the  Dominion  Government  that  a- 
clause  was  inserted,  securing  the  introduction  of 
responsible  government  when  desired  by  British 
Columbia. 

Accordingly,  in  1871,  the  Legislative  Council,  of 
whom  a  majority — nine — were  then  elective,  passed 
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an  Act  whereby,  thereafter,  the  law-making  body 
became  a  Legislative  Assembly  containing  twenty- 
five  members,  elected  for  four  years.  The  elections 
for  this  first  completely  representative  and  respon¬ 
sible  body  were  held  in  the  autumn  of  1871.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Trutch  called  upon  Mr.  (afterwards 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice)  J.  F.  McCreight  to  form 
a  government. 

The  newly-constituted  province,  as  it  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  called,  began  free  from  debt.  On  the 
basis  of  the  revenue  of  1870,  the  Dominion  had  taken 
sources  of  income  amounting  to  $363,500,  but  was 
returning,  in  the  grants,  $212,908  (besides  providing 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  colonial  debt  which 
it  had  assumed) .  Other  receipts,  amounting,  according 
to  the  figures  of  1870,  to  $170,450,  remained  to  the 
Province,  making  its  probable  receipts  for  1872  over 
$383,000.  Out  of  this  the  Province  had  to  pay 
the  cost  of  Government,  which,  for  1870,  had  been 
$236,073 — thus  leaving  $147,285  to  be  used  in  its 
development.  It  may  be  well  here  to  show  how 
the  finances  actually  did  work  out.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1871,  the  Province  lived  within  its  income.  Then 
the  deficits  reappeared  and  for  the  first  four  years 
were  as  follows:  1872:  receipts,  $327,215,  expendi¬ 
ture,  $432,082,  deficit,  $104,867;  1873:  receipts, 
$370,150,  expenditure,  $372,618,  deficit,  $2,468; 
1874:  receipts,  $372,417,  expenditure,  $583,355, 

deficit,  $210,938;  1875:  receipts,  $351,240,  expendi¬ 
ture,  $614,658,  deficit,  $263,418. 
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Thus,  in  four  years,  while  the  revenue  had  only 
increased  about  $24,000,  the  sum  of  $581,691  had 
been  piled  up  in  deficits. 

The  depression  arising  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Big  Bend,  the  gradual  decline  of  Cariboo,  and  the 
failure  to  discover  other  large  placer  deposits,  had 
lifted  somewhat  with  the  new  constitution  and  the 
prospect  of  early  railway  connection.  Gold  mining 
had  been  the  one  source  of  wealth  production.  Now, 
agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  increased  mining  and 
export  of  coal,  whale  fishery  and  salmon  curing  and 
canning,  sawmills,  grist-mills  and  other  manu¬ 
factories  appeared,  and  in  a  small  way  were  already 
making  a  better,  because  a  surer,  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Province.  The  greater  part  of  the 
colonial  debt  had  been  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  the  Cariboo  road.  That  burden  having  been 
assumed  by  the  Dominion,  the  McCreight  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  response  to  a  well-grounded  demand, 
abolished  the  road  tolls,  as  being  no  longer  justified. 

Mr.  McCreight  was  a  profound  lawyer,  an  indus¬ 
trious,  painstaking  student,  but  in  no  sense  a 
politician.  His  selection  as  premier  had  displeased 
the  ardent  supporters  of  responsible  government. 
They  were  not  satisfied  that  its  crucial  constructive 
days  should  be  controlled  by  one  who  had  taken  the 
stand  that  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  complete 
autonomy.  Through  the  session  of  1872  they  only 
murmured,  while  Mr.  McCreight  was  placing  on 
the  statute  book  the  fundamental  legislation  required 
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by  the  new  status;  but  in  the  opening  days  of  the 
next  session  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  carried, 
and  Mr.  McCreight  gladly  left  the  premiership. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  now  called  on  Amor 
De  Cosmos,  who  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  struggle  for  union  and  responsible  government, 
to  fill  the  vacant  post.  Dual  representation  being 
then  permitted,  Mr.  De  Cosmos  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
local  legislature.  In  1872,  an  agitation  arose  against 
it;  in  1873,  it  was  abolished  as  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  then  existing  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  De 
Cosmos  preferred  the  wider  field  of  Federal  politics 
and,  in  February,  1874,  resigned  his  position  as 
Premier,  as  well  as  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Mr.  George  A.  Walkem  (later  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Walkem)  now  became  Premier.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  McCreight  Government,  as 
well  as  of  its  successor,  the  De  Cosmos  Government 
a  fact  which  shows  that  distinct  lines  of  cleavage 
had  not  appeared  in  1873. 

The  two  years  allowed  for  the  commencement 
of  railway  construction  expired  on  July  20,  1873. 
Outside  of  the  farce  of  turning  the  first  sod  at 
Esquimalt,  on  July  19,  1873,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
actual  building  had  occurred  (nor  could  it),  for  no 
location  had  been  made.  Yet  an  order-in-council 
was  passed,  in  June,  1873,  whereby  Esquimalt  was 
fixed  as  the  terminus,  and  a  line  of  railway  ordered 
to  be  surveyed  thence  to  Seymour  Narrows.  The 
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time  had  been  spent  in  a  careful  examination  of  all 
practicable  routes  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific. 

By  April,  1872,  the  surveys  had  advanced  far 
enough  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass,  which  was  accordingly  selected  as  the 
route  across  the  mountains.  The  question  then  was : 
What  shall  be  the  location  from  that  pass  to  the 
ocean?  As  the  years  passed,  and  by  a  gradual 
process  of  elimination,  that  question  was  narrowed 
to  a  choice  between  a  route  leading  to  Bute  Inlet 
and  there  connecting  with  one  on  Vancouver  Island 
terminating  at  Esquimalt,  and  a  road  through  the 
canyons  of  the  Fraser,  ending  at  Burrard  Inlet. 
Finally,  in  1878,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  Premier 
of  Canada,  cancelled  the  terminus  at  Esquimalt  and 
announced  that  the  railway  would  be  carried  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass,  thence  by  the  north  Thompson 
to  the  Fraser,  and  on  to  Burrard  Inlet. 

The  political  situation,  arising  out  of  the  delay  in 
commencing  construction,  will  be  briefly  stated.  It 
lasted  six  years  and  became  increasingly  serious. 

The  terms  of  union  required  that,  within  two 
years,  the  work  should  begin  simultaneously  at  the 
eastern  and  the  western  ends.  The  province  was 
struggling  along,  cut  off  by  the  barrier  range  from 
the  other  British  possessions,  and  shut  out  by  a  tariff 
wall  from  the  markets  of  the  country  with  which  its 
business  life  was  closely  connected.  The  actual 
construction  would  create,  during  its  progress,  and 
open,  thereafter,  the  desired  market;  thus,  every  per- 
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son  in  British  Columbia  had  a  vital  and  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  its  commencement.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  two  years  went  by  without  the 
inception  of  the  work,  murmurs  arose,  and  this 
though  the  surveys  were  not  completed,  and  the 
route  of  the  railway,  in  consequence,  not  settled. 

In  the  local  legislature,  a  line  of  cleavage  began 
to  make  its  appearance:  Island  versus  Mainland. 
This  offered  an  easy  fracture,  for,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  admitted  or  otherwise,  separate  or  united, 
it  had  lurked  in  all  the  relations  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  colony  from  1858.  The  selection  of  Esqui- 
malt  as  a  terminus,  before  the  surveys  were  com¬ 
pleted,  was  regarded  by  the  mainland  as  indicating 
island  influence.  That  selection,  moreover,  gave  a 
basis  for  the  claim  that  the  road  from  Esquimalt 
to  Nanaimo  should  be  at  once  constructed,  as 
whichever  route  might  be  adopted — Bute  Inlet  or 
Fraser  Valley — it  would  be  necessary. 

But  just  at  this  crucial  time — July,  1873 — the 
trouble,  known  as  the  “  Pacific  Scandal,  ”  was  occupy¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  Canada.  This  lies  outside  the 
history  of  British  Columbia,  but  the  dates  are 
important.  The  Huntington  charges  were  made  in 
April,  1873;  on  May  23,  Parliament  adjourned 
until  August  13,  and  did  not  reassemble  until 
October  23;  on  November  5,  the  Macdonald 
ministry  resigned;  and  on  November  7,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  announced  the  personnel  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  In  such  history-making  times,  great  matters 
engrossed  all  attention,  and  British  Columbia’s  ills 
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were  unnoticed.  A  fortnight  after  the  Mackenzie 
Government  was  formed,  the  province  was  com¬ 
plaining  that  no  provision  had  been  made  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  railway  construction,  and  requested  a 
statement  of  that  Government’s  policy. 

Mackenzie  was  an  honest  man,  but  he  lacked 
vision.  To  him  mountains  were  very  real;  he 
openly  characterized  the  railway  term  as  “the  insane 
act  of  the  administration  here.”  Such  language 
made  British  Columbia  more  restive.  A  small 
incident  illustrates  the  tense  condition.  By  the  terms 
of  union,  the  Dominion  was  to  guarantee  the  interest 
at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  ten  years  on  the  cost 
of  a  graving  dock,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  The  De  Cosmos  Government  arranged 
that  this  should  be  altered  to  a  grant  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  as  aid  in  construction.  When  the  public 
learned  of  this  change,  they  became  greatly  per¬ 
turbed.  A  fear,  strong  because  of  its  very  vagueness, 
arose  that  this  might  in  some  way  weaken  the 
binding  effect  of  the  railway  clause.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  Victoria  discussed  this  so  heatedly  that  they 
resolved  to  adjourn  to  the  hall  where  the  Legislature 
was  then  sitting,  to  express  their  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  this  clause.  The  whole  excited  mob 
swarmed  into  the  Legislative  Hall,  yelling  and 
shouting.  All  semblance  of  order  disappeared. 
Despite  every  effort,  pandemonium  reigned.  As 
nothing  could  quiet  the  uproar,  and  no  one  could  be 
heard,  Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair. 

The  Legislature  again  protested  to  the  Dominion 
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Government  that  the  delay  was  serious.  To  pacify 
somewhat  the  excited  populace,  a  resolution  was 
passed  which,  after  stressing  the  necessity  of  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  railway  clause,  stated  that 
“this  House  is  of  opinion  that  no  alteration  in  the 
said  clause  should  be  permitted  by  the  Government 
of  this  Province  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  endorsation.  ” 

In  response  to  the  protests  of  British  Columbia, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  sent  out,  in  February,  1874,  Mr. 
(later  Sir)  James  D.  Edgar.  He  was  authorized 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  province  regarding 
changes  in  the  mode  and  time  of  construction,  and 
to  bring  about  such  a  feasible  arrangement  as  might 
meet  the  approval  of  the  local  Government  and  the 
people  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Edgar  arrived;  he  met  the  Government  and 
for  two  months  discussed  the  question,  but  made 
little  progress.  To  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion,  he 
submitted  a  memorandum,  suggesting  the  following 
changes :  Canada  would  agree : 

(i)  To  commence  immediately,  prosecute  vigorously,  and 
finish  as  soon  as  possible  a  railway  from  Esquimalt  to  Nanaimo. 

(ii)  To  spare  no  expense  in  selecting  the  location  of  a 
railway  on  the  mainland. 

(iii)  To  construct  immediately  a  road  and  telegraph  line 
the  whole  length  of  the  railway  in  the  province,  and  continue 
the  telegraph  across  the  continent. 

(iv)  When  the  surveys  and  the  road  were  completed,  to 
spend  annually  at  least  $1,500,000  on  railway  construction 
in  the  province. 

This  proposition  placed  the  local  Government 
in  a  difficult  situation,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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legislative  statement  that  any  change  in  the  railway 
terms  must  have  the  consent  of  the  people.  As  the 
island,  under  the  new  proposal,  was  to  receive  im¬ 
mediate  railway  construction,  and  the  mainland  only 
surveys,  with  a  wagon  road  in  the  future  and  a 
railroad  in  the  dim  distance,  the  path  of  acceptance 
or  rejection  would  surely  lead  to  increased  local 
jealousies,  stimulate  the  Island  versus  Mainland 
differences,  and  thereby  possibly  deprive  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  some  of  its  support.  Mr.  Walkem,  there¬ 
fore,  brusquely  demanded  Mr.  Edgar’s  credentials 
authorizing  him  to  make  such  proposals.  The  latter 
heatedly  replied.  Then  came  an  angry-toned  answer 
from  Mr.  Walkem;  and,  on  the  following  day,  May 
19,  1874,  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  scene — Mr.  Edgar 
left  the  Province. 

Having  thus  happily  avoided  both  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  the  Walkem  Government  determined  to 
bring  the  Dominion’s  breach  of  the  railway  terms 
before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  A  lengthy  memorial 
was  prepared.  It  set  forth  that  the  railway  was  the 
main  inducement  to  Confederation;  that  Esquimalt 
had  been  selected  as  the  terminus;  that  work  had  not 
yet  begun,  although  the  two  years  had  elapsed; 
that  numerous  protests  had,  unavailingly,  been 
made;  and  that  Mr.  Edgar’s  propositions  had  been 
withdrawn  before  they  were  known  to  be  authorita¬ 
tive.  The  surveys  were  mentioned  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  that  they  were  not  being  vigorously 
prosecuted;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  public  lands 
having  been  withdrawn  from  sale  as  provided  in  the 
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terms  of  union,  the  failure  to  locate  the  line  on  the 
mainland  or  to  construct  on  the  island,  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  order-in-council  of  June,  1873, 
was  seriously  jeopardizing  the  material  welfare  of  the 
province. 

The  Dominion  Government  pointed  out  in  answer 
that  the  terms  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  only  after  a 
promise  that  the  railway  expenditure  should  not 
increase  the  existing  rate  of  taxation.  It  claimed 
that  the  time  set  for  the  commencement  and  com¬ 
pletion  was  directory  and  not  mandatory;  that  until 
the  surveys  were  concluded,  construction  could  not 
begin ;  that  these  surveys  were  being  vigorously 
prosecuted,  but  as  yet  without  success;  and  that 
Mr.  Edgar’s  proposals  were  as  great  concession 
as  the  Canadian  public  would  accept. 

The  practical  difficulty  Mr.  Walkem  faced  was 
that  while  he  could  show  the  technical  breach,  he 
could  not,  because  of  the  Island  versus  Mainland 
cry  (which  was  constantly  becoming  louder),  and  the 
requirement  of  consulting  the  people,  state  what 
terms  would  satisfy  the  province. 

In  the  end,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  had 
reluctantly  taken  the  position  of  arbitrator,  drew 
up  a  despatch,  dated  November  17,  1874,  in  which 
he  laid  down  the  terms  of  a  settlement  of  the  griev¬ 
ance.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  terms  are,  in  the 
main,  those  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar.  These  Carnarvon 
terms,  as  they  are  called,  were  for  ten  years  so 
prominent  in  all  railway  discussions,  though  they 
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never  became  binding,  that  their  substance  is  now 
set  out: 

(i)  That  the  railway  from  Esquimalt  to  Nanaimo  shall  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  possible  and  completed  with  all  practic¬ 
able  despatch. 

(ii)  That  the  surveys  on  the  main  line  shall  be  pushed  on 
with  the  utmost  vigour. 

(iii)  That  the  wagon  road  and  telegraph  line  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  be  constructed. 

(iv)  That  $2,000,000  a  year  shall  be  the  minimum  expendi¬ 
ture  on  construction  after  the  surveys  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  that  amount  to  be  so  expended,  but  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  work  shall  be  urged  on  with  all  speed,  and 
that  the  expenditure  shall  be  as  much  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
as  is  practicable. 

(v)  That  the  railway  shall,  by  December  31,  1890,  be 
completed  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  connect  with  the 
American  lines  and  the  navigation  on  Canadian  waters. 
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Walkem  Government ,  1875-6;  Lord  Dufferin's  Visit; 
Elliott  Government,  1876-8;  Walkem  Government,  1878 

THE  APPEAL  to  London  had  proved  somewhat 
of  a  boomerang.  The  Government  would 
have  been  glad  to  obtain  money  damages  for 
the  delay;  instead,  however,  they  had  effected  a 
change  in  the  railway  term  without  the  approval  of 
the  people. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Carnarvon  terms,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  introduced  into  the  Dominion  Parliament 
an  Act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Esquimalt 
and  Nanaimo  Railway.  This  was  necessary  because 
it  was  not  a  part  of  the  railway  which  was  to  be 
built  under  the  terms  of  union  to  connect  "the 
seaboard  of  British  Columbia  with  the  existing 
railway  system  of  Canada”;  it  was  merely  a  local 
work  offered  as  a  recompense  for  failure  to  begin 
construction  within  the  time  limit.  Needless  to 
say,  this  view  did  not  prevail  on  Vancouver  Island; 
there  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  was 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  defeated  by  two  votes  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  majority  were  two  senators,  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  on  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  recommendation. 
The  British  Columbia  Government  (in  which  island 
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influence  was  predominant)  and  the  people  of  the 
island  cried  out  that  it  was  treachery.  But  the 
mainland  view  is  shown  by  a  telegram  from  one  of 
its  representatives:  “Esquimalt  railway  killed  by 
Senate.  Fraser  route  must  be  taken.” 

Four  years  had  passed;  yet  the  railway,  so 
ardently  hoped  for,  was  still  in  the  future.  Dis¬ 
appointment  and  depression  prevailed  in  all  parts  of 
the  province,  but  deeper  and  keener  on  Vancouver 
Island,  because  of  the  loss  of  what  had  looked  like 
immediate  construction.  Mr.  Mackenzie  offered  the 
province  $750,000  in  lieu  of  the  Island  Railway. 
The  offer  was  “unhesitatingly  but  respectfully 
declined”  by  the  Walkem  Government,  which  stated 
that  the  acceptance  might  imply  a  waiver  of  provin¬ 
cial  rights  to  the  minimum  expenditure  and  time 
limit  in  the  Carnarvon  terms.  The  Island  versus 
Mainland  jealousy  worked  in  this  rejection.  The 
money,  being  in  lieu  of  the  Island  Railway,  would 
be  claimed  in  full  by  the  island;  while  the  mainland 
view  would  be  that  the  money,  like  the  Island 
Railway  itself,  was  a  recompense  for  the  failure  to 
begin,  and  hence  belonged  to  the  whole  province. 

But  now  the  life  of  the  legislature  was  expiring. 
All  elections  heretofore  had  been  by  open  voting. 
The  law  had  been  changed  and,  henceforth,  they 
were  to  be  by  secret  ballot.  Up  to  this  time,  too, 
Chinese  had  voted,  if  British  subjects  and  otherwise 
qualified.  They  were  now  disfranchised.  An  Act 
was  passed — an  iniquitous  Act — allowing  different 
qualifications  for  voters  in  different  parts  of  the 
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province.  This  obnoxious  Act  was  later  repealed 
by  the  Elliott  Government,  and  manhood  suffrage 
introduced.  At  the  elections,  which  took  place  in 
the  fall  of  1875,  the  Walkem  Government  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  two. 

The  Legislature  met  in  January,  1876,  and 
immediately  drew  up  a  lengthy  address  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  It  claimed  that  the  railway 
trouble  originated  in  one  series  of  broken  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  which,  as  a  fitting 
climax,  wished  to  make  even  the  annual  expenditure 
and  the  completion,  dependent  on  the  ability  to  do 
so  without  increasing  taxation ;  that  no  compensation 
had  been  offered  for  the  failure  to  build  the  island 
portion  of  the  railway  (this  has  just  been  explained) 
of  the  wagon  road  and  telegraph  line  on  the  mainland; 
and  it  concluded  with  a  request  that  Her  Majesty 
move  the  Dominion  Government  to  fulfil  the  Car¬ 
narvon  terms. 

The  Dominion  replied  that  the  Senate  had  killed 
the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway,  which  was  not 
a  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  a  local 
work,  originally  offered  as  compensation  for  delays. 
As  the  surveys  had  not  yet  settled  the  line  of  railway, 
therefore,  the  wagon  road  and  telegraph  line  could 
not  be  built.  They  maintained  that,  in  any  event, 
Mr.  Walkem’s  correspondence  with  Lord  Carnarvon 
showed  that  he  did  not  really  wish  either  of  them. 
Finally,  it  was  held,  that  it  ill  became  British 
Columbia  to  be  so  insistent  in  the  matter  when 
Canada  was  doing  her  utmost. 
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So  the  debate  went  on.  The  two  Governments 
were  now  in  open  antagonism.  The  Provincial 
Government  represented  the  view  of  the  island 
rather  than  that  of  the  whole  province,  if  the 
province  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  view.  Both 
sections  were  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
Mackenzie  Government;  but,  on  the  mainland, 
under  that  dissatisfaction,  lay  hidden  the  feeling  that 
further  surveys  might  help  the  Fraser  Valley  route, 
and  that  there  was  hope  for  that  route,  even  though 
Esquimalt  had  been  named  as  the  terminus,  so  long  as 
construction  did  not  begin  on  the  island. 

In  January,  1876,  the  Walkem  Government  was 
defeated  by  a  motion  declaring  that  “this  House 
strongly  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  from  Canada, 
at  a  time  when  Canada  is  a  serious  defaulter  in  respect 
of  the  most  important  obligation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union.”  In  fact,  what  Mr.  Walkem  had  been 
trying  to  do  was  to  withdraw  from  the  Dominion 
some  of  the  money  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  actual  debt  of  British  Columbia  at 
Confederation,  $1,000,405,  and  the  allowed  debt, 
$1,946,284.  This  difference  bore  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Being  in  straits  for  money,  the 
Walkem  Government  took,  by  legislative  grant, 
power  to  draw  upon  this  difference;  but,  when  they 
drew,  the  Mackenzie  Government  treated  it  as  an 
advance  on  account  of  the  semi-annual  payments. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Walkem  and  his 
ministers,  Mr.  A.  C.  Elliott,  one  of  the  members  for 
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Victoria,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  government. 
The  term  of  office  of  His  Honour  Joseph  W.  Trutch, 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  expired  in  June,  1876.  He 
was  succeeded  by  His  Honour  Albert  N.  Richards. 

In  August,  1876,  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  visited  the  province.  At  Victoria,  he 
found  the  railway  question  the  topic  of  great  and 
absorbing  interest.  The  arches  bore  mottoes:  “  Car¬ 
narvon  Terms,  ”  “  United  without  Union,”  “  Nolumus 
Leges  Mutari, ”  “Railroad,  the  Bond  of  Union.” 
One  of  the  principal  arches  had  the  legend:  “Car¬ 
narvon  Terms  or  Separation.”  Lord  Dufferin  signi¬ 
fied  his  willingness  to  pass  under  it,  if  one  letter  were 
changed — the  “S”  to  an  “R.  ”  This  being  refused, 
he  avoided  it.  A  delegation  of  prominent  men 
wished  to  present  to  him  an  address,  putting  forward 
“Carnarvon  Terms  or  Separation,”  saying  that  the 
province  had  no  faith  in  Canada’s  promises,  and  that 
the  secession  spirit  was  daily  growing.  Lord  Dufferin 
received  the  delegation,  but  diplomatically  refused  to 
receive  the  address. 

He  visited  Nanaimo  and  Metlakatla,  the  mission 
where  Mr.  Duncan  had  so  wonderfully  civilized 
and  Christianized  the  Indians,  and  examined  Bute 
Inlet  and  Burrard  Inlet,  two  of  the  proposed  termini. 
On  reaching  New  Westminster  and  the  Fraser 
Valley,  he  found  the  railroad  question  again  to  the 
front.  The  mottoes  on  the  arches  ran,  “Which 
route  is  the  Pacific  Railway  to  take?”  “Per  Vias 
Rectas — the  Fraser  Valley,”  “Speed  the  Railway.” 
An  address  expressed  pleasure  at  the  defeat  of  the 
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Island  Railway  in  Parliament;  suggested  that  the 
Fraser  Valley  route  should  be  examined  again,  and 
more  carefully,  before  any  decision  were  reached; 
and  claimed  that,  as  the  whole  Province  had  suffered 
from  the  failure  to  commence  the  railway,  any 
compensation  should  be  equally  far-reaching. 

The  Governor- General  continued  his  journey  to 
Yale,  thence  along  the  Cariboo  road  and  on  to 
Kamloops.  Returning  to  Victoria  and  before  leaving 
the  province,  in  a  powerful  speech,  he  traced  his 
wanderings,  and  gave  his  impressions  of  the  country. 
Coming  to  the  railway  question,  he  disclaimed  any 
diplomatic  mission  or  anything  more  than  the  natural 
desire  of  a  governor  for  a  good  understanding 
amongst  his  people.  The  fundamental  error,  in  his 
opinion,  arose  from  too  sanguine  views;  the  passes  of 
the  Rockies  were  but  little  known,  and  the  railroad 
could  not  be  commenced  until  the  surveys  were 
completed.  He  strove  to  show  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  properly  careful  and  must  consider  all  interests, 
but  was  not  hostile  to  the  railway.  He  explained 
the  failure  of  the  Carnarvon  terms  in  the  Senate  by 
showing  that  it  was  due  to  extreme  language  of  some 
public  men  of  the  province.  He  thought  that  actual 
construction  would  soon  commence,  and  hoped  that 
the  Bute  Inlet  route  would  be  selected.  Construc¬ 
tion  would  create  contentment  on  the  mainland. 
“Secession,”  he  declared,  was  confined  to  Vancouver 
Island;  if  that  feeling  grew  strong  enough  to  effect  a 
break,  the  island  alone  would  suffer,  for  it  would  fall 
to  the  position  of  Jamaica,  Malta,  or  Gibraltar,  and 
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be  ruled  by  some  naval  or  other  officer.  It  was 
conceded  that,  as  an  anodyne,  the  speech  had  a 
marked  effect;  but  it  was  disappointing  to  British 
Columbia,  in  that  it  did  not,  as  it  could  not,  give  any 
assurance  as  to  commencement  of  the  railway. 

In  December,  1876,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  replied 
to  the  protest  of  the  preceding  January.  The  gist 
of  his  finding  was :  (i)  The  surveys  were  being  carried 
on  vigorously ;  (ii)  The  question  of  the  terminus  must 
be  considered;  (iii)  He  thought  the  language  of  the 
province  in  complaining  was  more  severe  and 
exaggerated  than  the  circumstances  warranted ; 
(iv)  He  expected  that,  by  the  spring  of  1878,  the 
doubtful  points  would  be  cleared  away  and  the 
undertaking  in  such  a  shape  as  to  enable  construction 
to  be  begun. 

For  nearly  two  years,  during  which  the  Elliott 
Government  was  in  power,  the  railroad  question,  so 
far  as  Ottawa  or  London  were  concerned,  lay  dor¬ 
mant.  Not  so  in  British  Columbia.  The  storm 
centre  was  the  Carnarvon  Club  on  Vancouver  Island, 
which  had  been  formed  with  the  slogan:  “ Carnarvon 
Terms  or  Separation.”  The  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  Mr.  E.  Brown,  had  joined  in  the  memorandum 
presented  to  Lord  Dufferin  at  New  Westminster, 
expressing  pleasure  at  the  defeat  of  the  Carnarvon 
terms.  The  club  called  upon  the  Premier  to  purge 
his  Government.  Mr.  Brown  resigned  and,  as  was 
natural  at  that  time  and  until  party  lines  were 
introduced,  went  into  opposition.  That  eccentric, 
bright,  unreliable  demagogue,  Thomas  Basil  Hum- 
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phreys,  was  a  member  of  the  Elliott  Government. 
His  colleagues  found  it  impossible  to  work  with  him 
and  he  was  dismissed.  He,  too,  went  into  opposition. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor,  also,  fell  foul  of  the 
Carnarvon  Club.  In  reply  to  an  address  at  Yale, 
Governor  Richards  had  said  that  he  “did  not 
sympathize  with  the  view  that  separation  must 
follow  as  a  result  of  the  non-commencement  of  the 
Island  Railway.”  Probably  a  governor  would 
scarcely  express  himself  so  freely  to-day  on  such  a 
political  question,  nor  would  he  accept  an  address 
raising  it.  The  Carnarvon  Club  wished  the  Governor 
dragooned  by  refusal  to  pay  his  private  secretary, 
or  by  refusal  of  supplies  to  his  residence,  Cary 
Castle.  A  mainland  minister,  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Lands  and  Works,  Mr.  F.  G.  Vernon,  was 
suspected  of  being  heterodox  on  “Carnarvon  Terms 
or  Separation.”  The  Carnarvon  Club,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  requested  his  dismissal.  Mr.  Elliott  dared 
not.  Already  two  members  of  his  cabinet  had  been 
ousted  and  had  gone  into  opposition.  To  eject  a 
third  would  be  suicide.  He  temporized,  and  managed 
to  struggle  through  the  session  of  1877,  though 
sometimes  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 

On  August  2,  1877,  full  of  years  and  of  honours, 
died  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  had,  since  his  retire¬ 
ment,  been  living  quietly  in  Victoria,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  a  well-spent  life. 

Weakened  by  these  desertions,  discredited  on 
the  island  as  only  a  half-hearted  supporter  of  “Car¬ 
narvon  Terms  or  Separation,”  and  almost  equally 
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discredited  on  the  mainland  as  a  believer  in  that 
island  policy,  Mr.  Elliott  faced  his  last  session,  that 
of  1878.  The  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Walkem, 
made  a  series  of  bitter  attacks.  Though  he  had  a 
majority  of  two  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Elliott  was  unable 
to  use  that  force.  At  the  end  of  a  tense  struggle, 
in  which  the  debate  became  acrimonious  and  personal, 
beaten  into  subjection  by  a  minority,  he  agreed  to  an 
arrangement  whereby,  after  supply  was  voted  and 
non-contentious  business  done,  the  House  should 
be  dissolved. 

In  the  elections  of  May,  1878,  the  Elliott  Govern¬ 
ment  was  completely  routed.  The  Premier  himself 
was  defeated.  Only  eight  supporters  were  elected 
in  a  house  of  twenty- five.  In  June,  Mr.  Walkem 
came  into  office,  and,  with  him,  the  policy  of  “Fight 
Ottawa”  and  “Secession.”  In  August,  1878,  he 
introduced  his  famous  secession  resolution.  It 
recited  the  breach  of  the  railway  terms  by  the 
Dominion;  the  appeal  to  Her  Majesty,  in  1874,  out 
of  which  had  come  the  Carnarvon  terms;  the  failure 
of  the  Dominion  to  fulfil  them ;  the  subsequent 
complaint  and  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
that  the  province  wait  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when, 
in  all  probability,  construction  would  commence; 
that  the  time  had  expired,  but  that  the  work  had  not 
been  begun.  It  prayed  that,  if  the  Dominion  did 
not  start  the  construction  of  the  railway  by  May, 
1879,  “British  Columbia  shall  thereafter  have  the 
right  to  exclusively  collect  and  retain  her  customs 
and  excise  duties  and  to  withdraw  from  the  union, 
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and  shall  also,  in  any  event,  be  entitled  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  Dominion  for  losses  sustained  by 
reason  of  past  delays  and  the  failure  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  carry  out  their  railway  and  other 
obligations  to  the  Province.”  This  secession  resolu¬ 
tion  carried  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  nine.  It 
reached  Ottawa,  October  11,  1878,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  Downing  Street  until  March,  1879.  In 
the  meantime,  changes  had  occurred. 

Those  changes  carry  the  story  to  Ottawa  and  into 
the  Dominion  affairs.  By  1878,  the  surveys  had 
progressed  so  far  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  already 
stated,  on  May  23,  1878,  had  cancelled  the  selection 
of  Esquimalt  as  a  terminus,  and,  on  July  12,  1878, 
fixed  the  location  of  the  railway.  The  route  chosen 
was  from  Burrard  Inlet  to  the  Fraser,  following  its 
course  to  Lytton,  thence  by  the  Thompson  to 
Kamloops,  up  the  North  Thompson,  across  to  the 
Fraser  and  thence  through  the  Yellowhead  Pass. 
Tenders  for  construction  between  Yale  and  Kamloops 
Lake  had  been  called  for,  when  the  Mackenzie 
Government  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

With  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  again  in  office,  a 
great  change  came  over  the  local  Government. 
Mr.  Walkem,  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  in 
January,  1879,  said  little  about  the  secession  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  announced  that  railway  matters  had  been 
discussed  between  the  two  Governments,  and  he 
had  been  assured  that  the  representations  and  claims 
of  the  province  were  being  considered,  and  would 
receive  the  best  attention  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
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ment.  This  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons:  “That  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
faith  with  British  Columbia  and  commence  the 
construction  of  the  railway  in  the  Province  as  early 
as  is  practicable.” 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Macdonald  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  cancel  the  railway  location  as  fixed  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  This  was  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  is  one  of  many  evidences  of 
the  fact  that  “Bute  Inlet  route  versus  Fraser  Valley 
route”  was  in  reality  only  the  old  “Island  versus 
Mainland”  cry.  The  season’s  examination  resulted 
in  an  order-in-council,  on  October  4,  1879,  whereby 
the  route  selected  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  re-adopted, 
and  the  portion  from  Emory’s  Bar  to  Savona’s  Ferry 
placed  under  immediate  construction. 

This  removed  the  main  railway  matter  from 
politics  into  actuality.  It  still  left  the  question  of 
the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  to  be  settled. 
The  declaration,  in  1873,  constituting  Esquimalt  the 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  improperly,  as  the  terms  of 
union  only  called  for  a  railway  to  connect  the  sea¬ 
board  of  British  Columbia  with  the  existing  lines  of 
Canada.  This  was  soon  recognized  by  every  one 
except  the  people  of  Vancouver  Island.  When,  in 
1874,  Mr.  Edgar  offered  to  build  from  Esquimalt  to 
Nanaimo,  and  when,  in  the  Carnarvon  terms,  a 
railway  between  those  points  was  ordered,  it  was  as 
compensation  for  delays,  and  not  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  railway  mentioned  in  clause  11  of  the 
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terms  of  union.  Hence  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  Parliamentary  authority  sought  in  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Bill  of 
1875.  In  this  connection,  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  for  a  land  grant  similar  to  that  given 
to  the  transcontinental  railway;  but  that  request 
could  not  change  its  nature.  The  bill  having  been 
killed  in  the  Senate,  the  Island  Railway  was,  for  the 
time  being,  ended.  It  also  meant  that  the  Carnarvon 
terms  had  thus  become  merely  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

Now  that  railway  work  was  actually  in  progress 
on  the  mainland,  the  sectional  feeling,  “  Island  versus 
Mainland,”  called  for  similar  activity  on  Vancouver 
Island.  Mr.  Walkem  went  to  Ottawa,  in  1880,  to 
press  the  construction  of  the  “island  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  ”  The  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  consider  it,  and  another — a  third — 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Queen.  It  covered  much 
the  same  ground  as  the  others;  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  the  threadbare  Carnarvon  terms;  and,  after 
relating  the  whole  story  up  to  the  refusal  to  build 
the  “island  section,”  asked  for  compensation  for  the 
delays  and  the  right  of  British  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  its  own  customs  and  excise  duties  until  the 
completion  of  the  railway.  The  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  its  answer,  reiterated  that  the  Island 
Railway  was  no  part  of  the  transcontinental  scheme; 
showed  the  enormous  commitments  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  work;  and  pointed  out  that  the 
request  to  collect  its  own  duties  meant  a  virtual 
severance  of  the  province  from  the  Dominion. 
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In  August,  1881,  Lord  Kimberley  gave  his 
opinion  that  a  light  line  might  be  built  from  Esqui- 
malt  to  Nanaimo,  and  that  some  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  in  money  should  be  made  for  the  failure 
to  commence  and  complete  the  railway  within  the 
time  limit.  The  Island  Railway  was,  certainly, 
going  from  bad  to  worse — a  light  line  or  narrow-gauge 
railway  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  section  of  a 
transcontinental  standard-gauge  line.  This  appeal 
was  plainly  barren  of  any  real  result.  Could  it  be 
that  British  Columbia  had  complained  so  bitterly, 
so  frequently,  and  so  unreasonably,  that  attention 
was  no  longer  being  paid  to  her  complaints? 
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General  Events  from  End  of  Walkem  Government  to 
Fall  of  Beaven  Government,  1878-1883 

REFERENCE  has  frequently  been  made  to  the 
Esquimalt  graving  dock.  Under  the  terms  of 
union,  Canada  guaranteed  the  interest  on  its 
cost  up  to  £100,000  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
ten  years.  This  was  altered,  in  1873,  to  a  grant  of 
$250,000  towards  the  cost  of  construction,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  $500,000.  Mr.  Walkem  also 
induced  the  Imperial  Government  to  grant  £50,000 
for  the  same  purpose.  Thus,  at  the  outset,  it  seemed 
that  the  dock  would  be  built  without  expense  to  the 
province.  As  the  work  progressed,  it  became  plain 
that  it  would  cost  at  least  $620,000.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had  further  agreed  to  supply  the  cement — 
estimated  as  a  trivial  matter,  possibly  $3,500.  When 
it  was  known  that  the  dock  would  cost  the  province 
$120,000,  Mr.  Walkem  stated  that  that  would  be  all 
— that  “it  would  not  cost  the  country  one  cent  more.  ” 
In  1882,  the  public  learned  that  the  cement,  instead 
of  being  negligible,  would  amount  to  $125,000  or 
$150,000.  The  mainland  was  calling  for  roads  to 
open  up  the  country  for  the  settlers  already  arriving; 
here  was  $120,000  sunk  in  a  graving  dock  with  the 
prospect  of  $150,000  more  to  follow — a  graving  dock 
on  the  island,  too,  and  which  was  originally  to  have 
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cost  the  province  nothing.  Fiercer  flamed  the 
Island  versus  Mainland  difference.  Some  of  Mr. 
Walkem’s  followers  fell  away;  but  he  fought  on, 
sometimes  with  a  majority  of  one  or  two,  sometimes 
on  the  Speaker’s  vote,  and  maintained  a  shaky  but 
constant  control  to  the  end  of  the  session — April 
21,  1882. 

Soon  after  prorogation,  Mr.  Walkem  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  British  Columbia.  Robert  Beaven  succeeded 
him  as  Prime  Minister.  The  elections  occurred  in 
July,  1882,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Beaven 
Government.  Out  of  a  House  of  twenty-five,  the 
Government  only  secured  eight  seats.  Many  and 
loud  were  the  calls  for  its  resignation,  but  Mr. 
Beaven  and  his  one  minister  who  had  survived  the 
storm,  clung  to  office  and  actually  went  through  the 
solemn  farce  of  meeting  the  House,  in  January,  1883. 
A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  quickly  brought  the  end. 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  the  Governor- General, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  his  Royal  consort,  the 
Princess  Louise,  visited  the  province — a  greatly 
different  community  from  that  which  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin  had  met  six  years  before.  They,  too, 
arrived  from  San  Francisco  and,  after  a  few  days  in 
Victoria,  journeyed  to  the  mainland,  travelled  up 
the  Fraser  to  Yale,  rode  on  the  railway  thence 
through  the  awful  canyons,  drove  through  the 
Okanagan  and  Similkameen  valleys,  and,  after  about 
three  weeks’  absence,  returned  to  the  capital.  The 
Governor-General  interested  himself  in  the  Island 
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Railway,  which  had  lain  quiescent,  if  not  dormant, 
since  1881.  He  induced  Mr.  Robert  Dunsmuir, 
a  wealthy  coal-mine  operator,  to  consent  to  under¬ 
take  its  construction,  if  suitable  terms  could  be 
arranged. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Beaven  Government,  there 
came  into  existence  the  Smithe  Government,  which, 
with  its  lineal  descendants,  the  A.  E.  B.  Davie,  Rob¬ 
son,  Theodore  Davie,  and  Turner  governments 
retained  power  for  fifteen  years— 1883-1898.  The 
new  Government  strove  to  effect  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Dominion.  The  policy  of  “Fight 
Ottawa,  which  had  prevailed  for  nearly  ten  years, 
had  left  unsettled  the  Island  Railway,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  compensation  for  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Then  there  was  the 
deadly  incubus  of  the  graving  dock  which,  from 
costing  $500,000,  to  be  contributed  by  others  bade 
fair  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

In  1883  and  1884,  these  matters  were  all  satis¬ 
factorily  adjusted.  An  area  of  1,900,000  acres, 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Vancouver  Island, 
was  granted  to  the  Dominion;  this,  with  a  bonus  of 
$750,000,  to  be  contributed  by  the  Dominion,  was 
to  be  given  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway — the  Island 
Railway.  The  Dominion  agreed  to  take  over,  com¬ 
plete,  and  operate  the  graving  dock,  repaying  to  the 
province  the  money  already  expended  thereon, 
$182,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  $250,000.  The 
province  agreed  to  transfer  to  the  Dominion  a  block, 
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on  its  eastern  border,  of  3,500,000  acres,  in  the 
Peace  River  country,  as  satisfaction  for  lands 
alienated  within  the  railway  belt.  These  mutual 
arrangements  were  to  be  taken  as  including  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  for  delay  in  constructing  the 
railway. 

The  graving  dock  was  completed  by  Canada  in 
1887,  its  total  cost  being  $1,175,000.  Its  dimensions 
were:  width,  fifty-seven  feet;  depth,  twenty-seven 
feet;  and  length,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet. 
Built  of  sandstone  imbedded  in  cement,  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  types  of  gates,  valves  and  pumping 
apparatus,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  modern  dry  docks  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  building  of  the  Island  railway  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Dunsmuir  and  his  colleagues, 
Messrs.  Collis  P.  Huntingdon,  Mark  Hopkins 
Leland  Stanford,  and  Charles  Crocker,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the 
Premier  of  Canada,  drove  the  last  spike  near 
Shawnigan  Lake,  on  August  13,  1886. 
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The  Building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

HAVING  finally  settled  the  location  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1879,  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government  called  for  tenders  for  the 
construction  from  Emory’s  Bar  to  Savona’s  Ferry — 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  of  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  work  on  the  whole  line. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  a  syndicate  headed  by 
Andrew  Onderdonk  and  D.  O.  Mills,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  was  to  be  completed  by  June  30,  1885, 
at  a  cost  of  $9,167,040. 

In  June,  1880,  a  company  was  formed  to  build  the 
remainder  of  the  railroad  and  complete  it  by  May  1, 
1891.  The  principal  terms  were:  (i)  The  parts  of  the 
railroad  being  built  by  the  Dominion  Government 
near  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  line  from  Port  Moody 
to  Savona’s  Ferry,  in  all,  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles,  and  representing  an  expenditure  of  thirty 
million  dollars,  were  to  be  completed  and  handed  over 
to  the  company;  (ii)  The  company  should  build  the 
remainder  and  receive  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five 
million  dollars  and  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land. 
There  were  many  other  concessions,  including:  the 
lands  to  be  free  of  taxation  for  twenty  years,  unless 
alienated ;  materials  for  the  railway  to  be  admitted,  free 
of  duty;  and  free  right-of-way  through  Crown  lands. 
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In  1882,  the  contract  for  the  construction  from 
Emory’s  Bar  to  the  Pacific  seaboard  at  Port  Moody 
on  Burrard  Inlet,  was  awarded  to  the  Onderdonk 
Syndicate  for  $2,680,000. 

During  the  days  of  railroad  construction,  Yale 
was  a  busy  place.  The  syndicate’s  general  offices, 
its  powder  and  acid  works,  construction  and  repair 
shops  of  all  kinds,  were  there  established.  The  line 
through  the  canyons  was  heavy  in  rock  work,  cuttings, 
and  tunnels.  An  immense  number  of  men  was 
employed  in  that  section,  especially  in  the  first 
thirty  miles  out  of  Yale.  The  cry  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  was  for  more  men,  more  men.  After 
exhausting  every  means  of  obtaining  white  labour, 
they  imported  Chinese.  In  1882  and  1883,  between 
Emory  and  Lytton,  there  were,  probably,  6,500 
Chinese  and  2,500  whites  at  work  in  the  construction 
of  the  railway. 

It  was  originally  agreed  that  the  railroad  should 
be  built  through  the  Yellowhead  Pass;  but  on  the 
slogan:  “The  Shortest  Route  across  the  Continent,” 
the  company  was  permitted  to  change  the  location 
to  one  more  southerly.  In  September,  1882,  while 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  was  in  the  province,  he 
received,  from  Donald  A.  Smith,  the  president  of 
the  company,  this  telegram:  “The  route  through 
the  Rockies  is  by  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass.  This 
has  been  adopted  and  Major  Rogers  reports  having 
found  the  looked-for  pass  through  the  Selkirk  Range, 
thus  making  the  connection  with  Kamloops  by  the 
shortest  possible  line.  The  grades  for  twenty  miles 
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on  either  side  of  the  summit,  though  heavy,  are  easier 
than  any  of  the  American  lines.  No  tunnel  neces¬ 
sary.  Hope  to  be  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Kamloops  by  this  time  next  year.  Expect 
to  have  the  whole  line,  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  open  by  January  1,  1887.” 

With  the  army  of  workers  employed,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railway  progressed  rapidly.  By 
February,  1883,  the  rails  had  been  laid  from  Emory 
to  beyond  North  Bend.  This  work  destroyed  the 
Cariboo  road  from  Yale  to  the  Suspension  Bridge. 
To  afford  access  to  the  interior,  occasional  trains 
carried  freight  and  passengers  over  this  section. 
From  Savona’s  Ferry  to  Sicamous,  the  located  line 
was  easily  accessible  from  the  water.  Steamers 
delivered  the  materials  at  convenient  spots  and  the 
construction  went  on  apace.  In  January,  1885,  the 
line  was  finished  from  Emory  to  a  short  distance 
beyond  Sicamous.  The  portion  from  Port  Moody 
to  Emory  was  also  nearing  completion.  And,  before 
June  30,  1885,  which  was  the  contract  date  for  the 
section  from  Emory  to  Savona’s  Ferry,  he  rails  had 
been  laid  from  Port  Moody  to  Emory,  *rom  Emory 
to  Savona’s  Ferry,  and  from  Savona’s  Ferry  to 
beyond  Sicamous.  In  the  spring  of  1885,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  separated  the  eastward 
and  westward  working  parties.  In  August,  when 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Governor-General, 
visited  British  Columbia,  the  gap  had  been  decreased 
to  forty-seven  miles;  but  when  he  retraced  his  course 
thirteen  days  later,  only  twenty-eight  miles  inter- 
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vened  between  the  two  ends.  On  November  7,  1885, 
near  Craigellachie,  a  small  station  about  seventeen 
miles  east  of  Sicamous,  the  last  spike — a  good  iron 
spike — was  driven  by  Donald  A.  Smith  (later  Lord 
Strathcona).  Thus  had  the  dream  of  the  ages — a 
north-west  passage  to  China — been  realized,  not 
through  tortuous,  ice-encumbered  waterways,  but 
by  two  gleaming  lines  of  steel  across  the  prairies  and 
through  the  defiles  of  the  forbidding  “Stony  Moun¬ 
tains.”  The  first  regular  passenger  train  left 
Montreal,  on  June  28,  1886,  for  the  Pacific  coast — 
the  running  time  then  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  hours. 

The  Dominion  Government’s  engagement  had 
been  redeemed;  the  railroad  had  been  built  to  the 
seaboard  at  Port  Moody.  But  business  reasons 
forced  an  extension  westward  from  the  “statutory 
terminus”  to  the  real  terminus,  Vancouver,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  Granville.  In  February,  1885, 
the  Smithe  Government  offered  a  free  grant  of  six 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  the  unalienated  lots  in 
Granville  for  the  continuation  of  the  railway  to 
Vancouver.  The  company  accepted  the  proposition, 
but  legal  obstacles  intervened.  The  question  was 
whether  the  extension  to  Vancouver  was  a  part  of 
the  main  line  or  a  branch.  It  was  decided  to  be  a 
branch;  technically,  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  ends  at  Port  Moody.  Despite  all 
difficulties,  in  May,  1887,  the  first  railway  train 
rolled  into  Vancouver. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  railroad  would 
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be  brought  to  Vancouver,  population  began  to 
arrive.  From  the  outset  regarded  as  the  City  of 
Imperial  Destiny,  it  was  incorporated  in  April,  1886. 
On  June  13  following,  the  nascent  city,  then 
edging  its  way  amongst  the  scarred  and  blackened 
stumps,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  old  was  swept 
away  and  replaced  by  new  and  better.  From  that 
day  the  growth  of  Vancouver  has  continued,  with 


occasional  lulls,  but  never  any  set-back,  until,  from  a 
mere  accumulation  of  flimsy  wooden  houses  in 
1886,  it  has  grown  into  a  great,  wealthy,  and  pros¬ 
perous  city,  which,  with  its  suburbs,  contains  more 
than  200,000  people. 

The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
into  Vancouver,  in  May,  1887 ;  the  completion  of  the 
Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway,  in  August,  1886; 
the  completion  of  the  graving  dock,  in  1887,  the 
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building  of  the  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  into  New  Westminster,  in  December,  1887 
—all  of  these  aided  to  bring  about  a  period  of  steady 
growth.  The  country  was  being  opened  up;  the 
existing  towns  were  growing  and  new  towns  arising. 
Markets  were  being  created  and  access  to  them 
obtained.  In  the  delta  of  the  Fraser,  the  whole 
Fraser  Valley,  and  in  the  Okanagan  and  Thompson 
River  country,  farming  was  advancing.  On  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  the  beautiful  stretches  of  farming  land 
rendered  accessible  by  the  railway,  were  being 
rapidly  settled.  Population  was  steadily  increasing 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  contiguous  to  the  railway. 
The  output  of  the  Nanaimo  coal  mines,  in  1887, 
reached  the  respectable  amount  of  413,360  tons. 
In  1886  the  pioneer  cargo  of  tea,  for  shipment  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  arrived;  in  1887,  a  mail 
subsidy  of  $220,000  per  year  to  that  railway  insured 
a  bi-monthly  service  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Vancouver. 

Lying  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  rich  Okanagan  Valley,  settling 
up,  called  for  greater  transportation  facilities.  In 
1890,  to  encourage  railway  connection,  the  Provincial 
Government  guaranteed  the  interest  for  twenty-five 
years  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  $1,250,000,  the 
estimated  cost.  The  railway — Shuswap  and  Okana¬ 
gan— a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1892.  It  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  regions  of  the  province. 
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In  1889,  to  afford  connection  with  the  American 
lines,  the  New  Westminster  Southern  was  built 
from  New  Westminster  to  the  boundary.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  railways  built  in  British  Columbia  without 
Government  aid  or  bonus. 

In  1890  the  Provincial  Government  entered  into 
a  perfect  orgy  of  bonusing  railroads.  The  legitimate 
growth,  consequent  upon  the  railway  completion, 
had  developed  into  an  unhealthy  condition — a 
“boom.”  The  Government  could  scarcely  offer  a 
cash  bonus  while  its  annual  statements  showed 
continual  deficits,  but  it  did  offer  a  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  a  mile  for  a  railroad:  from  Ashcroft 
to  Vernon,  to  connect  with  the  Shuswap  and  Okana¬ 
gan;  from  Revelstoke,  by  way  of  Nelson  and  the 
Kootenay  River,  to  Goat  Creek;  and  from  Goat 
Creek  to  the  junction  of  Summit  Creek  with  Michel 
Creek.  In  no  case  was  the  offer  accepted.  The 
two  last-mentioned  lines  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
in  great  part,  built  years  afterwards  and  to  form 
the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Railway. 

In  1891  the  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  to  give  it  connection  with  the  American 
roads,  was  completed  from  Mission  to  Huntingdon 
on  the  United  States  boundary. 
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The  Fur  Seal  Arbitration 
BOUT  1869  the  attention  of  the  seamen  of 


Victoria  was  directed  to  the  possibilities  of 


pelagic  sealing.  The  fur  seals,  in  their  annual 
migrations  towards  the  Pribilof  Islands,  pass  within 
easy  reach  of  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Until 
1878  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  consisted  of  only 
three  vessels;  in  1882  it  had  increased  to  eight; 
and  by  1891,  growing  in  unison  with  the  other 
activities  of  the  country,  the  number  had  reached 
fifty.  Hunting  at  first  off  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  the  Victoria  sealers  gradually  enlarged  the 
field  of  their  operations  and  drew  nearer  to  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Pribilofs.  In  1886  the  United  States, 
in  protection  of  her  lessees,  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  Pribilofs, 
declared,  in  breach  of  international  law,  that  Bering 
Sea  was  a  mare  clausum  (closed  sea),  and  each  year 
down  to  1893  either  seized  or  ordered  out  any  of  the 
sealing  fleet  found  therein.  The  loss  thereby  caused 
was  large,  for  these  vessels  usually  obtained  in  a 
season  from  twelve  hundred  to  twenty-four  hundred 
seals. 

The  complaint  of  the  sealers  against  this  unlawful 
interference  with  their  right  to  hunt  on  and  navigate 
the  high  seas  was  taken  up  by  Great  Britain.  In 
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February,  1892,  a  treaty  was  signed,  whereby  the 
whole  question  of  pelagic  sealing  was  referred  to  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  which  sat  in  Paris  in  1893. 

The  finding,  made  August  15,  1893,  was  that 
Bering  Sea  was  not  a  closed  sea,  and  that  the  United 
States  had  no  right  of  protection  over  the  seals 
outside  of  the  usual  three-mile  limit.  The  arbitra¬ 
tors,  under  the  terms  of  the  reference,  proceeded  to 
frame  rules  prohibiting  thereafter  any  sealing 
within  a  zone  of  sixty  miles  around  the  Pribilofs, 
and  also  prohibiting,  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  any  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  and  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  north  of  35°  north  latitude  and  east 
of  180°  longitude. 

The  owners  of  the  seized  vessels,  some  fourteen 
in  all,  together  with  those  whose  vessels  had  been 
ordered  out  of  Bering  Sea,  claimed  damages  of 
$500,000  from  the  United  States  Government.  The 
latter  offered  $425,000.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
Victoria  sealers;  but  Congress  refused  to  vote  the 
amount,  saying  that  if  the  British  were  recouped 
their  losses,  the  Americans  should  be  similarly 
treated,  thus  deliberately  blinding  themselves  to 
the  difference  between  a  nation’s  responsibility  to  its 
own  subjects  and  to  those  of  another  state.  To  end 
the  question,  an  agreement  was  made,  in  February, 
1896,  whereby  these  claims  were  referred  to  a 
commission  for  investigation.  The  result  was  an 
award  against  the  United  States  Government  of 
$463,454.  After  some  delay,  the  amount  was  duly 
paid. 
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The  regulations  prohibiting  sealing  not  having 
been  found  effective,  an  arrangement  was  reached, 
in  1911,  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Japan,  whereby,  for  fifteen  years,  there  should 
be  no  pelagic  sealing  north  of  35°  north  latitude, 
and  that  Canada  should  receive  from  the  United 
States  fifteen  per  cent.,  from  Russia,  fifteen  per  cent., 
and  from  Japan,  ten  per  cent.,  of  the  fur-seal  skins 
taken  in  their  respective  territories.  This  fund  is 
divided  amongst  the  owners  of  the  Victoria  sealing 
fleet.  But  that  fleet,  so  long  the  pride  of  Victoria, 
is  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
The  Changes  in  the  Legislature 


HE  MEMBERSHIP  of  the  Legislature  stood 


at  the  original  twenty-five,  from  Confederation 


in  1871,  down  to  1885.  The  mainland  had 
thirteen  representatives  and  the  island  twelve.  The 
growth  of  the  farming  population,  as  a  result  of  the  rail¬ 
road  construction  occurred  both  on  island  and  main¬ 
land.  In  1885,  therefore,  the  Smithe  Government 
increased  the  representation  of  New  Westminster 
district  from  two  to  three  members,  but  to  retain  the 
balance  of  power  one  extra  member  was  given  to 
Cowichan.  Thus,  from  1885,  down  to  1890,  the 
Legislature  contained  twenty-seven  members,  four¬ 
teen  from  the  mainland  and  thirteen  from  the  island. 

The  influx  of  population,  in  the  five  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  and  rearrange  the  seats 
in  the  Legislature.  In  1890,  the  Robson  Government 
added  six  representatives,  making  a  total  of  thirty- 
three,  of  whom  seventeen  were  elected  by  mainland 
constituencies  and  sixteen  by  island.  This  was  the 
retention  of  the  old  idea,  coming  down  from  the  days 
of  Governor  Seymour,  that  the  mainland  should  have 
one  member  more  than  the  island.  The  redistribu¬ 
tion  bill  was  bitterly  attacked,  but  not  on  Island 
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versus  Mainland :  that  was  a  ground  of  little  interest 
or  appeal  to  the  newcomers,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  petty  differences  that,  for  over  thirty  years, 
had  kept  it  alive  in  a  small  community.  With  the 
new  order  of  things,  the  old  division  line  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  basis  of  criticism  was  the  disparity 
between  certain  constituencies  or  groups  of  con¬ 
stituencies,  as,  for  instance,  that  7,111  voters  on  the 
island  elected  sixteen  members,  while  6,566  voters 
on  the  mainland  elected  only  six  members.  The 
stress  now  was  on  the  respective  numbers  and  not  on 
the  localities.  The  claim  was  for  fair  representation, 
and  that  unity  required  that  the  province  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  separate  entities. 

In  1894  another  change  was  made  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Legislature.  The  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  remained  at  thirty-three,  but  the  division  of 
seventeen  and  sixteen  was  changed  to  nineteen  for 
the  mainland  and  fourteen  for  the  island.  At  last, 
twenty-eight  years  after  its  introduction,  the  balance 
of  power  between  island  and  mainland  had  ceased  to 
be  a  factor  in  local  politics. 

The  number  of  seats  in  the  legislature  was 
increased,  in  1898,  to  thirty-eight,  principally  to 
afford  fair  representation  to  the  growing  mining 
district  of  Kootenay  and  southern  British  Columbia. 
This  number  was  divided :  island,  fourteen ;  mainland, 
twenty-four. 

In  1902  the  Dunsmuir  Government  enlarged  the 
membership  to  forty- two,  of  whom  twelve  represented 
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island  constituencies  and  thirty,  mainland.  The 
growth  of  the  Kootenays,  it  was  claimed,  justified  an 
increase  of  their  representation  from  six  to  eleven. 
This  adjustment  may  be  taken  to  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  fair,  for  it  remained  at  this  number  until 
1915,  when  the  membership  was  increased  to  forty- 
seven. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
The  Development  of  Kootenay 


FROM  the  days  of  Wild  Horse  Creek  and  the 
Big  Bend  there  had  been,  in  the  Kootenay, 
as  in  the  northern  parts,  men  who,  left  behind 
by  the  retreating  tide,  continued  to  prospect,  and 
mine,  and  hunt. 

The  discovery  of  the  Hall  mines  on  Toad  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  1887,  attracted  attention  to  the  ledges  of 
Kootenay.  Soon  the  whole  jumbled  region  was 
filled  with  prospectors  seeking  “float”  in  every 
ravine  and  along  every  mountain  side.  The  city  of 
Nelson  came  into  existence  as  a  mining  centre  and  a 
distributing  point.  The  search  widened  and,  in  1890, 
the  wondrously  rich  claims  on  Red  Mountain — Le 
Roi,  War  Eagle,  and  Centre  Star — were  discovered. 
A  great  ledge-mining  excitement  arose,  out  of  which 
came  the  development  of  south-eastern  British 
Columbia.  Up  till  February,  1898,  the  Le  Roi 
had  paid  $725,000  in  dividends  and  it  continued,  for 
ten  years  thereafter,  to  return  handsome  profits. 
The  development  of  these  mines,  and  many  others  on 
Red  Mountain,  brought  into  being  the  city  of 
Rossland,  which,  for  fifteen  years,  was  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  of  British  Columbia. 

Roads  and  trails  began  to  be  made  in  every 
direction.  Smelters  sprang  up  at  Nelson,  Revel- 
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stoke,  Trail,  Pilot  Bay,  and,  later,  at  Greenwood, 
Grand  Forks,  and  Boundary  Falls.  Railroads,  too, 
began  to  appear.  In  1892  the  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  Railroad  connected  Nelson  with  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  and  by  boat  thence  to  Revelstoke.  But, 
as  in  the  sixties  so  in  the  nineties,  the  business  of  the 
Kootenay  went  largely  to  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Washington.  In  1895,  Nelson  was  connected  by 
the  Nelson  and  Fort  Sheppard  Railway  with  the 
American  lines.  Similarly,  in  1897,  Rossland  was 
linked  with  those  roads  by  the  Red  Mountain 
Railway.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  connected  the 
Rossland  mines  with  the  smelter  at  Trail. 

The  success  of  the  mines  on  Toad  Mountain  and 
on  Red  Mountain  caused  the  prospectors  to  spread 
out  in  every  direction.  In  the  early  nineties  the 
whole  Kootenay  country,  from  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  was  swarming  with  eager  searchers  for 
evidences  of  metal,  not  only  on  the  river  banks  and 
along  the  ravines  and  creek  beds  of  the  mountain 
sides,  but  even  on  the  very  tops  of  the  mountains 
themselves.  And  thus  it  was  that,  in  1891,  the  rich 
silver-lead  district  of  Slocan,  5,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  was  discovered.  There  the  Slocan 
Star,  in  five  years,  paid  dividends  of  $300,000;  but 
its  great  rival,  the  Payne,  far  out-distanced  it,  paying, 
between  1897  and  1904,  dividends  to  the  amount 
of  $1,438,000. 

East  Kootenay,  too,  joined  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  with  mines  like  the  Sullivan,  the  St.  Eugene, 
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and  the  North  Star.  Though  much  placer  gold  had 
been  obtained  from  the  creeks  of  that  vicinity, 
no  gold-bearing  quartz  ledges  were  ever  found. 
Its  mines,  like  those  of  the  Slocan,  were  silver- lead. 

From  the  Kootenays,  the  search  for  ledges  spread 
out  to  the  westward  into  the  Boundary  country, 
where,  in  1891,  bodies  of  copper-gold  ore  were  found. 
Of  these,  the  best-known  was  the  Granby  mine  at 
Phoenix,  which  for  many  years  produced  enormous 
quantities  of  copper — for  example,  in  1908,  it  shipped 
23,505,009  pounds.  Out  of  the  activities  in  that 
district,  came  the  towns  of  Greenwood  and  Grand 
Forks,  which  grew,  and  throve,  and  dwindled  with  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  mines.  Gradually,  over  all 
the  Kootenay  and  Boundary  country,  the  great 
mines  were  worked  out  and  the  smelters  disappeared, 
and  with  them  many  of  the  towns. 

Still  further  westward,  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Okanagan  and  Kettle  rivers,  came  the  prospectors. 
Thence  the  search  extended  until  it  reached  the 
coast,  and  overflowed  to  Vancouver  Island  and  all 
the  islands  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Province. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  search  for  ledges,  which 
began  in  the  Kootenay,  in  1887,  spread  and  widened 
until  they  were  being  sought  for  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  On  the  coast, 
though  many  claims  were  located,  and  some  even 
blossomed  into  mines  and  produced  for  a  period,  the 
outstanding  mine  was  the  Britannia,  which,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1898,  is  still  working. 

These  mines,  thus  located  over  a  wide  range  of 
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country,  demanded  transportation.  It  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  ledge  mining  unless  cheap  transportation 
to  the  smelter  can  be  provided  for  the  product,  nor 
can  the  smelter  operate  without  cheap  transportation 
to  supply  the  necessary  coke  and  other  materials. 
Besides  the  railways  already  mentioned,  the  Nakusp 
and  Slocan,  and  Kaslo  and  Slocan  were  both  built  in 
1894,  to  give  access  to  the  Slocan  region.  To  reach 
the  copper-gold  Boundary  district,  the  Columbia 
and  Western  was  constructed ;  and,  to  lessen  the  time 
in  transit  to  Kootenay  from  the  coast,  a  branch 
railway  was  laid  from  Revelstoke  to  Arrowhead, 
at  the  end  of  the  upper  Arrow  Lake,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  steamers  on  that  section.  All  of  the  railways 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Red  Mountain  Railway,  received  Government 
assistance. 

Closely  linked  with  the  development  of  the 
Kootenay  mines  and  the  Kootenay  region  was  the 
Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Railway — the  British  Columbia 
Southern.  Although  incorporated  under  another 
name  as  far  back  as  1888,  and  offered  20,000  acres 
per  mile  in  1890,  it  was  not  undertaken  until  1896. 
It  extends  from  Kootenay  Lake  to  the  Crow’s  Nest 
Pass,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  two  miles. 
Completed  in  1900,  it  received  a  land  grant  of 
3,600,000  acres,  including  a  large  part  of  the  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  coal  fields.  It  is  to-day  a  part  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system. 
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The  Theodore  Davie,  Turner,  Semlin,  Martin, 
Dunsmuir,  and  Prior  Governments, 

1892-1903 

IN  1859  five  quaint,  pagoda-like  buildings  had  been 
erected  in  Victoria  to  house  the  Legislature,  and 
the  executive  offices  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
The  growth  of  the  province  in  population  and  in 
importance,  the  development  of  its  resources,  the 
consequent  expansion  of  public  business,  and  the 
unsuitability  of  the  picturesque  “bird  cages,”  im¬ 
periously  demanded  new  government  buildings. 
Theodore  Davie,  who  had  become  Premier,  in  1892, 
on  the  death  of  John  Robson,  proposed,  in  1893,  to 
borrow  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
The  move  was  opposed  on  two  grounds:  that  in  a 
time  of  constant  deficits  it  was  unwise  to  undertake 
such  an  expenditure;  and  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
“anchor  the  capital”  in  Victoria.  Though  it 
threatened  to  revive  the  old  “  Island  versus  Main¬ 
land”  cry,  and  despite  all  opposition,  Mr.  Davie, 
who  was  a  very  determined  man,  clung  tenaciously 
to  his  scheme;  and  the  buildings  were  constructed. 
They  were  completed  in  1897  and  formally  opened  in 
the  following  year.  The  whole  cost  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  pile,  including  extra  land,  furniture,  and 
incidentals,  was  $981,359. 
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An  unprecedented  freshet  in  the  Fraser  River, 
in  1894,  flooded  the  rich,  but  imperfectly  protected, 
farming  lands,  and  led  to  the  inauguration  of  dyking 
schemes  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  Fraser  Valley. 
The  protection  thus  afforded  gave  a  sense  of  security 
to  its  farmers,  and  greatly  aided  the  development  of 
agriculture.  The  prosperity  of  the  Fraser  Valley 
practically  dates  from  the  completion  of  these  dyking 
works. 

In  June,  1894,  died  Sir  Matthew  Baillie  Begbie, 
the  respected  and  venerable  Chief  Justice,  to  whose 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  the  province  largely 
owed  its  freedom  from  crime  in  early  days.  He  had 
been  an  outstanding  figure  for  thirty-six  years— a 
veritable  Bayard,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
In  March,  1895,  Premier  Theodore  Davie  resigned 
in  order  to  accept  the  vacant  Chief-Justiceship. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Turner,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Victoria,  who  had  been  the  Minister  of  Finance  in 
the  two  preceding  governments,  now  became  Premier. 
His  ministry  was  the  last  in  the  line  of  succession 
from  the  Smithe  Government,  which  began  in  1883. 
The  complaints  were  loud  and  constant,  that  none  of 
these  administrations  in  the  fifteen  years  of  their 
existence  had  been  able  to  live  within  their  income. 
Each  year  had  produced  its  deficit,  varying  from 
$28,912,  in  1891,  to  $1,010,899,  in  1895;  as  a  result, 
the  gross  public  debt  had  increased  from  $770,812, 
in  1884,  to  $7,425,262,  in  1898. 

In  1897  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Klondike, 
and  the  greatest  “rush”  in  the  story  of  the  Pacific 
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coast  occurred.  Some,  however,  who  started  for 
that  distant  region  saw  signs  that  induced  them  to 
turn  aside.  Leaving  the  Klondike  route  at  Bennett, 
they  made  their  way  to  Atlin  Lake,  where,  on  Pine 
Creek,  they  discovered  placer  gold.  They  saw 
that  ithe  miners  of  a  generation  before  had  tried  the 
ground;  moss-covered  and  rotten  sluice-boxes  bore 
mute,  but  eloquent,  testimony.  It  was  not,  at  first, 
known  whether  the  Atlin  mining  country  was  in 
British  Columbia  or  in  the  Yukon  Territory.  Con¬ 
fusion  resulted  because  of  the  variance  in  the  size  of 
placer  claims  in  the  two  jurisdictions.  When  the 
region  was  found  to  be  in  British  Columbia,  a  Royal 
Commission  investigated  and  settled  the  disputes  in 
an  eminently  satisfactory  manner.  It  soon  became 
plain  that,  though  some  shallow  ground  existed, 
Atlin  was  really  deep  diggings — the  paystreak,  in 
most  instances,  lying  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  1899  Atlin  produced  $800,000. 
In  that  year  came  the  hydraulic  plants;  the  first 
being  established  on  Birch  Creek.  The  returns  were 
soon  limited  to  the  hydraulic  workings.  Year  by 
year  they  declined;  1902  gave  $500,000;  1905, 
$475,000;  1908,  $203,000;  1910,  $275,000. 

The  elections  were  held  in  July,  1898.  Out  of 
thirty-eight  members,  only  fifteen  avowed  supporters 
of  Mr.  Turner  were  returned.  It  seemed  a  defeat 
of  the  Government.  The  ties,  however,  were 
personal  and  not  partisan.  As  there  was  a  number 
of  independents,  and  since  the  deferred  elections  in 
Cassiar  had  not  been  held,  the  result  could  not  be 
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regarded  as  certain.  Many  election  petitions  were 
launched,  which  increased  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
situation.  Yet,  on  August  8,  1898,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Mclnnes  dismissed  the  Turner  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  Lieutenant-Governor  Cornwall  was  slow, 
in  1883,  in  dealing  with  the  Beaven  Government,  his 
successor,  in  1898,  certainly  erred  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  new  Premier,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Semlin,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Province,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  constantly  from  1882. 
His  Government,  throughout  the  session  of  1899, 
carried  a  small  majority;  but  soon  the  latent  animosi¬ 
ties  in  the  cabinet  broke  out  and,  as  a  result, 
Attorney- General  Joseph  Martin  resigned  and  joined 
the  opposition.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  now 
wished  Mr.  Semlin  either  to  meet  the  Legislature  in 
October,  or  go  to  the  country.  Mr.  Semlin  stood  his 
ground  and  met  the  House  in  January,  1900. 
Weakened  by  the  defection  of  Mr.  Martin,  battered 
by  his  attacks  (political  and  personal)  and  crippled 
by  the  unreliable  support  of  an  adherent,  Mr.  Semlin 
struggled  along,  sometimes  with  a  majority  of  one, 
sometimes  on  the  vote  of  Mr.  Speaker.  Finally, 
on  February  23,  the  Government  was  defeated. 
Again  the  Lieutenant-Governor  intervened.  He 
required  the  Premier  to  resign  or  face  a  new  election. 
Mr.  Semlin  did  neither:  he  arranged  for  the  support 
of  some  members  of  the  opposition.  He  so  informed 
the  Governor,  who,  nevertheless,  on  February  27, 
dismissed  the  Semlin  Ministry.  The  Legislature, 
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immediately,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  fifteen, 
expressed  regret  at  this  precipitate  action.  The 
next  day  the  Governor  called  on  Mr.  Joseph  Martin 
to  form  a  ministry.  The  Legislature,  with  one 
dissentient  voice,  declared  that  it  had  no  confidence 
in  Mr.  Martin.  Hardly  had  this  expression  been 
recorded  when  His  Honour  arrived  to  prorogue  the 
House.  Then  occurred  a  unique  incident.  Every 
member  but  one  rose  and  left  the  chamber,  and  the 
short  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  read  to  empty 
benches.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  members  filed  back  into  the  room, 
and  an  uproarious  scene  followed — singing,  shouting, 
and  general  pandemonium. 

Mr.  Martin,  the  “stormy  petrel”  of  British 
Columbian  politics,  formed  a  cabinet  composed  of 
men  quite  unknown  in  Provincial  public  life.  The 
elections  occurred  in  June,  1900.  Of  the  thirty- 
eight  members  elected,  only  thirteen  were  his 
followers.  He  at  once  resigned.  Within  a  fortnight 
thereafter,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  dismissed, 
and  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  James  Dunsmuir  was  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  forming  a  government.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  a  successful  coal-mine  operator,  without  any 
bent  for  politics  or  political  leadership;  but  he  was 
regarded  as  a  sane,  sound,  business  man,  plain  and 
unassuming,  blunt,  honest,  and  outspoken.  The 
diverse  elements  opposed  to  Mr.  Martin  gathered 
around  him.  Through  the  session  of  1900  and  1901, 
the  Dunsmuir  Government  ran  along  with  a  majority 
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of  seven  or  eight.  In  September,  1901,  Mr.  Duns- 
muir  made  an  unexpected  move,  a  junction  with  the 
Martin  party.  This  action,  so  subversive  of  the 
coalition  on  which  his  Government  rested,  led  to  the 
resignation  from  his  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Richard  Mc¬ 
Bride,  by  whose  conciliating  influence  the  jarring 
factions,  opposed  to  Mr.  Martin,  had  been  fused 
into  support  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Dunsmuir  held  the  reins  through  the  session 
of  1902  by  a  majority  of  two  or  three.  In  November, 
1902,  he  retired  from  office.  He  was  scarcely  the 
type  of  man  to  handle  the  helm  in  those  troublous 
times,  and,  doubtless,  was  glad  to  be  free  from  the 
turmoil  and  worry. 

Colonel  E.  G.  Prior  then  became  Premier.  He 
was  a  prominent  and  successful  merchant  of  Victoria, 
who  had  for  some  years  represented  that  city  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  His  task  was  difficult.  He 
only  had  a  majority  of  about  three,  and  this  small 
margin  was  reduced  by  the  loss  of  two  by-elections. 
On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1903,  the  clouds 
began  to  gather.  The  vacillating  conduct  of  some  of 
his  ministers  was  attacked,  in  connection  with  the 
grants  to  railway  companies  of  a  large  acreage  in  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Province,  supposed  to 
contain  coal  deposits.  The  whole  matter  was  much 
involved  and  included  negotiations  reaching  back 
to  1896.  A  select  committee  made  a  lengthy  investi- 
tigation  and  prepared  a  report;  but,  before  its 
presentation,  the  Premier  announced  that  he  had 
asked  for  and  received  the  resignation  of  the  two 
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ministers — the  Attorney-General  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works.  Close  on  the 
heels  of  this  information,  came  the  statement  that 
the  Provincial  Secretary  had  resigned.  The  Prior 
Government  now  consisted  of  only  two  members — 
the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Finance.  It  no 
longer  pretended  to  control  the  House;  it  existed 
only  by  the  indulgence  of  the  opposition.  Then 
came  a  charge  against  the  Premier  himself,  in 
connection  with  the  Chimney  Creek  bridge,  over  the 
Fraser  River.  A  company — E.  G.  Prior  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited — in  which  he  held  a  controlling 
interest,  had  obtained  from  the  Government  the 
contract  for  supplying  certain  cable  for  that  bridge. 
It  was  alleged  that  some  person  connected  with 
that  company  had  obtained  information  regarding 
the  figures  submitted  by  other  tenderers  therefor. 
A  committee  investigated  the  charge  and  resolved  to 
place  the  evidence  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere.  Swift  action  followed. 
On  June  1,  1903,  Colonel  Prior  was  dismissed  from 
office,  and,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Richard  McBride 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  government. 
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The  McBride  Government;  “ Better  Terms";  Railways; 
Education  and  the  University 


RICHARD  McBRIDE  was  a  native  son  of 
British  Columbia.  He  entered  local  politics  in 
1898.  He  was  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  Duns- 
muir  Government,  then  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  province,  and,  finally,  became  Premier, 
at  the  age  of  thirty- three.  His  geniality  and  winning 
personality  were  great  factors  in  his  political  success. 
He  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  popular  premier  in 
the  history  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  McBride  determined  upon  a  momentous  step 
— the  introduction  of  party  lines  in  local  politics. 
The  non-party  system,  he  claimed,  had  worked 
well  when  it  was  not  needed,  but,  in  times  of  stress, 
it  had  always  failed;  and  he  instanced  the  last 
days  of  the  Semlin  and  Prior  governments.  In  the 
five  years  that  had  just  expired,  there  had  been  five 
governments — Turner,  Semlin,  Martin,  Dunsmuir, 
and  Prior;  such  a  disorganized  condition  could  not 
occur,  he  asserted,  in  a  community  where  party 
affiliations,  and  not  personal  ties,  prevailed. 

In  June,  1903,  he  formed  the  first  Conservative 
government.  He  found  an  empty  treasury,  an 
immense  overdraft,  and  an  almost  exhausted  credit. 
Confederation  had  now  existed  for  thirty-two  years, 
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yet,  with  negligible  exceptions,  each  year  had  shown 
a  deficit.  And,  in  that  time,  the  gross  debt  had 
grown  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $12,542,086,  of  which 
about  twelve  millions  represented  the  increase  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

In  the  elections  of  1903,  Mr.  McBride  obtained 
twenty-two  followers  out  of  the  forty-two  members. 
He  also  received  the  general  support  of  the  two 
socialists  and  the  one  labour  member.  By  increasing 
the  taxes,  and  by  practising  strict  economy,  he 
reduced  the  deficit  for  1904  to  $224,534;  that  of  the 
preceding  year  had  been  $1,348,552.  The  advent 
of  stable  government  aided  the  great  provincial 
development  then  proceeding,  and,  together  with 
the  policy  of  economy,  resulted  in  a  period  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  which,  from  1905  to  1911,  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  million  dollars.  Thus,  in  seven  years,  a 
surplus  was  accumulated  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
whole  net  debt. 

The  constantly  recurring  deficits,  from  1871  to 
1905,  had  caused  a  cry  for  “Better  Terms.”  It  was 
argued  that,  inasmuch  as  no  finance  minister  in  all 
that  time  had  been  able  to  balance  the  budget,  the 
constantly  occurring  deficits  must  arise  from  some 
permanent  cause.  This,  it  was  suggested,  was  the 
physical  character  of  the  province,  its  distance  from 
the  centres  of  Canada,  its  scattered  population,  and 
the  consequent  large  expense  for  roads,  schools,  and 
administration.  Moreover,  it  was  claimed  that 
British  Columbia  was  contributing  in  customs,  excise, 
and  other  Dominion  imposts,  an  amount  greatly  in 
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excess  of  the  average  contributions  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Dominion.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  contributing  more  than  he**  fair  share,  the 
province  was  receiving  less  than  her  proportion  of 
Dominion  expenditures.  It  was  not  urged  that 
these  matters  constituted  a  legal  claim.  They 
simply  showed  that,  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
Confederation  terms,  a  state  of  affairs  had  arisen 
which  gave  the  province  a  sound  moral  claim  for 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  such  results  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  by  either  side  when  the  union 
was  being  negotiated.  The  terms  of  union,  it  was 
contended,  were,  in  reality,  a  leap  in  the  dark;  and, 
unfortunately,  through  them  the  province  had 
landed  in  financial  ruin.  Mr.  Dunsmuir  and  Colonel 
Prior  had  both,  during  their  premierships,  discussed 
the  situation  with  the  Dominion  authorities,  but 
nothing  had  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  McBride  took  up  the  subject  and,  after 
further  discussions,  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
in  1905,  a  resolution  which,  seconded  by  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  was  unanimously  accepted.  That 
resolution  declared  that  the  province  was  entitled 
to  relief,  ‘‘based  upon  an  equitable  consideration  of 
the  conditions  in  the  Province,  the  large  contribution 
made  by  the  Province  to  the  Dominion  by  way  of 
customs  duties  and  otherwise,  and  the  exceptionally 
high  cost  of  government  in  the  Province,  and  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources.” 

In  1906  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
provinces  and  the  Dominion  took  place.  Mr.  Mc- 
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Bride  attended,  presented  the  resolution,  and  asked 
for  a  tribunal  of  arbitration.  This  was  refused,  but 
the  conference  voted  for  special  treatment  of  British 
Columbia,  which  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  ten  years.  This  was  a  somewhat 
illogical  proposition,  for,  if  the  province  were 
entitled  to  remuneration,  then,  as  the  causes  were 
permanent,  so  should  the  allowance  have  been. 
The  conference  further  recommended  that,  instead 
of  the  amounts  fixed  by  section  118  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  a  payment  to  all  the  provinces 
on  a  sliding  scale,  according  to  population,  should  be 
substituted,  in  addition  to  the  eighty  cents  per  head 
of  population  fixed  by  the  Act.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  crystallized  into  an  amendment  to  the 
British  North  America  Act.  The  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  wished  to  include  a  statement  that  these 
amounts  were  to  be  “a  final  and  unalterable  settle¬ 
ment.  ”  Mr.  McBride  opposed  the  insertion  of  those 
words,  and  was  delegated  to  press  before  the  Imperial 
authorities  the  objection  of  the  province  to  their 
inclusion.  His  mission  was  successful ;  the  obnoxious 
words  were  stricken  from  the  amending  Act. 

Fresh  from  his  success  on  the  question  of  “Better 
Terms,”  Mr.  McBride  appealed  to  the  people  in 
1907.  He  was  returned  with  a  majority  of  fifteen. 
He  was  anxious  to  encourage  real  railway  enterprises, 
and  to  resist  the  grant  of  speculative  charters.  He 
entered,  in  1909,  into  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
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National  system,  from  Yellowhead  Pass,  along  the 
Fraser  and  the  Thompson  to  the  coast.  Another 
line,  on  Vancouver  Island,  from  Victoria,  northward 
along  the  west  coast,  was  arranged  for.  The 
Government’s  assistance,  over  and  above  exemption 
from  taxation  for  fifteen  years,  free  right-of-way, 
building  materials,  etc.,  was  a  guarantee  of  principal 
and  interest  for  six  hundred  miles  at  $35,000  per  mile. 
The  Government  was  to  be  secured  by  control  of  the 
freight  rates,  and  a  first  mortgage  on  the  undertaking. 
With  this  railway  policy,  he  appealed  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  in  the  fall  of  1909,  and  was  overwhelmingly 
successful.  Of  the  forty-two  members,  all  but  four 
were  his  supporters. 

Under  these  arrangements,  the  Canadian  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway,  now  the  Canadian  National,  was 
constructed  in  British  Columbia  during  the  years 
1910  to  1914.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  road 
opened  up  any  new  territory  except  the  valley  of  the 
North  Thompson.  All  the  remainder  of  the  line  on 
the  mainland  parallels  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  is  usually  within  sight  of  it.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  proposed  railway  on  Vancouver  Island  has 
been  built. 

In  1903  the  Dominion  Government  brought 
forward  the  plan  of  a  second  transcontinental  rail¬ 
way,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  story  of  its 
inception,  and  the  financial  arrangements  under 
which  it  was  built,  is  a  page  of  the  history  of  Canada. 
But  its  location  and  construction  in  the  province 
opened  up  the  possibilities  of  the  northland.  Until 
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it  was  planned,  the  population  of  British  Columbia 
lay  in  its  southern  part,  a  fringe  along  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  its  branches,  a  fringe  along  the 
Cariboo  Road,  and  on  the  southern  portion  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island.  The  selection  of  its  western  terminus, 
at  Prince  Rupert  (Kaien  Island),  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  but, 
after  full  investigation,  in  1906,  the  grant  of  the  land 
was  found  to  have  been  in  the  public  interest. 
During  1912,  1913,  1914,  the  construction  went  on 
in  British  Columbia.  The  work  was  completed  in 
1915.  This  railway  gave  access  to  the  rich  lands  of 
the  Nechako  and  Bulkley  valleys.  It  furnished  the 
prospector  and  the  miner  with  a  base  of  operations 
in  the  hitherto  inaccessible  north,  and  placed  the 
great  coal  deposits  of  the  Skeena  region  nearer  the 
possibility  of  development.  It  enabled  the  lumber¬ 
man  to  bring  to  market  the  great  stores  of  the  timber 
wealth  of  the  north,  while  it  also  afforded  to  the 
fisherman  of  the  coast  a  short  route  from  the  fishing 
grounds  of  the  north  to  the  markets  of  the  east. 

In  1912  Mr.  McBride  extended  his  railway 
policy  to  include  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway.  This 
line  was  intended  to  give  to  the  KootenayS  and 
Okanagan  a  more  direct  access  to  the  coast.  For 
many  years  such  a  railway  had  been  discussed,  but 
the  stubborn  reality  of  the  Cascade  range  had 
prevented  any  practical  step  to  make  the  dream  an 
actuality.  A  bonus  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  mile 
was  given  for  the  fifty  miles  between  the  end  of  the 
then-existing  road  at  Coldwater  Junction  and  Hope. 
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A  further  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
made  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  and 
traffic  bridge  across  the  Fraser  River,  near  Hope, 
so  as  to  permit  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  The  Kettle  Valley  Railway  was 
completed  and  in  operation  in  1915.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  made 
advisable  the  provision  of  a  link  between  that  line 
at  Fort  George  and  the  city  of  Vancouver — the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The  Government 
granted  it  much  the  same  terms  as  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  Pacific — a  guarantee,  similarly  secured,  of 
the  company’s  bonds  up  to  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  free  materials,  right-of-way,  etc. 
This  has  been  an  ill-starred  enterprise,  though  its 
conception  had  a  roseate  appearance.  It  was 
expected  to  open  new  and  valuable  country  lying 
between  Howe  Sound  and  Lillooet  and  along  the 
Fraser  River  to  Fort  George,  and  give  access  to 
the  oldest,  but  least  accessible,  portion  of  the 
mainland. 

These  agreements  were  made  at  a  time  of  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  province,  and  when  it  was  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  railway  facilities.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  not  a  foot  of  rails  had 
ever  been  laid  to  the  northward  from  its  main  line. 
The  great  mining  development  in  the  Kootenays  had 
caused  feeders  to  be  run  to  the  southward,  and  the 
farming  development  of  Okanagan  had  effected  the 
same  result;  but,  in  1910,  when  Mr.  McBride  entered 
upon  these  railway  schemes,  the  great  stretches  of 
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the  province  to  the  northward  had  no  other  form  of 
transportation  than  the  primitive  modes  of  fifty  years 
before. 

In  June,  1912,  the  work  of  Mr.  McBride  was 
fittingly  recognized,  and  the  province  signally 
honoured,  by  the  conferment  upon  her  distinguished 
son,  of  the  honour  of  knighthood — Sir  Richard 
McBride,  K.C.M.G. 

The  era  of  deficits,  which  had  ended  in  1904, 
returned  in  1912  and  continued  through  the  remaining 
years  of  the  McBride  Ministry.  The  deficit,  in  1912, 
was  about  $400,000;  in  1913,  nearly  $3,000,000;  in 
1914,  over  $5,000,000;  and,  in  1915,  the  last  year  of 
his  Government,  almost  $4,000,000.  The  surplus  of 
seven  years  was  swallowed  up;  the  bright  days  of 
expansion  were  gone;  and  the  financial  depression, 
aggravated  by  the  Great  War,  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  province.  The  railway  enterprises,  including 
the  unfinished  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  and  the  large 
expenditures  undertaken  in  the  development  period, 
added  much  to  the  public  debt.  In  1916  the  net 
debt  amounted  to  more  than  $20,000,000,  over  and 
above  the  guarantees  for  the  Canadian  Northern 
Pacific,  $47,975,000,  and  for  the  Pacific  Great 
Eastern,  $31,710,000. 

Late  in  1915,  after  twelve  years  in  office  as  Premier 
of  his  native  province,  Sir  Richard  McBride  resigned, 
and  accepted  the  position  of  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia,  in  London.  In  May,  1917,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
that  post.  He  made  an  effort  to  return  to  his 
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beloved  province,  but  illness  prevented  him,  and 
he  died  in  England,  in  August,  1917. 

The  public-school  system  of  British  Columbia 
came  into  being  in  1872,  under  the  McCreight 
Government.  Schools  had  existed  before  that  time, 
but  they  were  either  private  institutions  or  supported, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tuition  fees  or  some  form  of 
levy.  The  first  high  school  was  opened  in  Victoria, 
in  1876;  then  followed  New  Westminster,  in  1884, 
Nanaimo,  in  1886,  and  Vancouver,  in  1890. 

In  1877  John  Jessop,  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  a 
university;  but  it  was  not  until  1890  that  an  Act 
was  passed,  by  the  Robson  Government,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  A  Chancellor  was  appointed  and 
Senators  were  elected  but  nothing  further  was  done. 
The  attempt  had  failed.  To  provide  for  higher 
education,  the  high  schools  were  empowered  to 
affiliate  with  recognized  Canadian  universities.  This 
was  the  germ  from  which  developed,  in  1906,  the 
McGill  University  College  of  British  Columbia, 
which,  with  Victoria  College,  covered  the  Provincial 
field  of  higher  education  until  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  was  formed. 

In  1908  the  McBride  Government  repealed  the 
Act  of  1890  and  passed  another,  incorporating  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  A  Commission, 
with  Dr.  R.  C.  Weldon,  of  Dalhousie  University,  as 
Chairman,  was  appointed,  in  1910,  to  select  the  site. 
In  June,  1910,  the  Commission  reported  in  favour  of 
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a  location  at  Point  Grey ;  that  selection  was  accepted 
by  the  Government  and  some  250  acres  granted  for 
the  purpose.  The  first  convocation  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Victoria,  in  August,  1912.  Mr.  F.  L.  Carter- 
Cotton  was  elected  as  the  first  Chancellor.  In 
March,  1913,  Dr.  F.  F.  Wesbrook  was  appointed 
President.  Plans  of  buildings  on  a  grand  scale  were 
prepared;  a  portion  of  the  site  was  cleared;  and  the 
construction  of  the  science  building  was  well  under 
way  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  necessarily 
brought  the  work  to  a  sudden  stop. 

The  university  took  over,  in  1915,  the  actual  work 
of  teaching,  then  carried  on  in  the  two  colleges,  but 
with  complete  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  the 
three  faculties,  Arts  and  Science,  Applied  Science, 
and  Agriculture.  In  1918  Dr.  R.  E.  McKechnie 
was  elected  Chancellor,  a  position  which  he  still 
(1927)  fills.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wesbrook,  in  1918, 
Dean  L.  S.  Klinck  was  appointed  President.  From 
1915  until  1925,  the  university  occupied  temporary 
quarters  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Vancouver  General 
Hospital;  but,  by  October,  1925,  construction  had 
advanced  so  far  as  to  permit  the  occupation  of  the 
buildings  upon  the  permanent  site  at  Point  Grey. 
The  occasion  was  fittingly  marked  by  the  conference 
of  the  first  honorary  degrees  granted  by  the 
university. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


The  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute 


AS  HAS  been  shown  in  Chapter  XIII,  Spain, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
laid  claim  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
The  Russian  pretentions  were  settled  by  the  treaties 
of  1824  and  1825,  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively,  which  fixed  the  extent  of 
Russian  America  (Alaska). 

The  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  Alaska,  as 
drawn  by  the  treaty  of  1825,  were  to  commence  at 
the  southern  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in 
54°  40',  and  follow  Portland  Channel  to  56°,  thence 
along  “the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel 
to  the  coast”  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
meridian,  and  along  that  meridian  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  treaty  further  provided  that,  whenever 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  parallel  to  the  coast 
should  be  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the 
ocean,  the  boundary  “shall  be  formed  by  a  line 
parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  which 
shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues 
therefrom.  ” 

Doubts  soon  arose  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  treaty  and  as  to  their  application  to  the 
land.  The  United  States,  in  1867,  purchased  Alaska 
from  Russia;  and,  with  the  development  of  mining 
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in  Omineca  and  Cassiar,  the  question  of  the  exact 
location  of  the  boundary  line  became  important. 
Some  efforts  were  made  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  matter.  This  was  especially  to  be  desired  since 
practically  all  the  trade  of  those  mining  regions 
passed  through  the  coastal  strip  of  Alaska.  But, 
with  the  decrease  of  the  mining  operations  in  those 
parts,  the  dispute  became  quiescent.  From  time  to 
time  the  subject  was  revived  and  debated.  No 
progress  was  made,  though  both  sides  agreed  in  the 
truism:  “The  sooner  the  matter  is  settled  and 

decided,  the  better  for  both  countries.”  There  was 
little  development  in  that  northern  region  in  the 
early  eighties  and  nineties,  and  so  the  dispute 
drifted  along. 

In  1898  occurred  the  great  rush  of  gold  seekers 
to  the  Klondike.  For  the  necessary  despatch  of 
business,  and  pending  the  interpretation  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  words  of  the  treaty,  a  conventional  boun¬ 
dary  was  fixed  on  the  Dyea  and  Skagway  trails  to 
the  Yukon  gold  fields,  as  at  the  summit  of  the 
Chilcoot  and  White  passes. 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  intermittent  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  treaty  was  made,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  whereby  the  questions 
involved  in  this  boundary  dispute  were  to  be  referred 
to  a  tribunal  of  “six  impartial  jurists  of  repute,  who 
shall  consider  judicially  the  questions  submitted  to 
them.”  Those  questions  dealt  with  the  point  of 
commencement,  the  identity  of  “Portland  Channel,” 
the  line  between  the  point  of  commencement  and 
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“Portland  Channel,”  and  the  line  from  the  head  of 
“Portland  Channel”  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  meridian. 

It  was  quite  plain  that,  in  the  jumble  of  mountains 
in  that  disputed  region,  there  could  not  be  said  to  be' 
a  range  situated  parallel  to  the  coast.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  alternative  of  a  boundary  not  more 
than  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Were  the  ten  marine  leagues  to  be  measured 
from  the  mainland  coast  of  the  ocean;  or  from  the 
general  direction  of  that  coast?  Was  the  boundary 
line  to  cross  those  inlets  that  extended  into  the  land 
more  than  ten  marine  leagues;  or  was  it  to  run  around 
their  heads?  This  last  question  was  the  matter  of 
supreme  importance.  Should  British  Columbia 
obtain,  under  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
an  outlet  on  such  inlets,  or  was  she  to  be  cut  off 
entirely  from  access  to  them? 

Much  disappointment  was  felt  in  Canada  over  the 
selection  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Elihu  Root) 
and  Senators  Lodge  and  Turner,  as  American  “jurists 
of  repute.  ”  These  men  were  politicians,  not  judges; 
and  their  views  upon  the  question  were  known.  As 
Senator  Lodge  has  since  stated,  before  the  Senators 
would  ratify  the  treaty,  they  required  to  know 
“whom  the  President  would  appoint  as  members  of 
the  tribunal,  because  they  could  not  agree  to  having 
anybody  on  that  tribunal  who  would  yield  on  the 
American  claim.”  The  British  “jurists  of  repute” 
were  Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
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Sir  Louis  Jette,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec, 
and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Allan  B.  Aylesworth. 

The  tribunal  sat  in  London,  in  the  fall  of  1903. 
The  award  of  the  majority,  Lord  Alverstone  and  the 
American  members,  gave  to  Canada  two  of  the  four 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  Portland  Canal  that  were 
in  ]dispute.  But,  on  the  great  question  of  access  to 
the  inlets,  they  decided  in  favour  of  the  United 
States;  holding  that  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of 
1825  was,  that  a  continuous  fringe  of  coast,  not 
exceeding  ten  marine  leagues  in  width,  should 
separate  the  British  possessions  from  the  inlets. 

The  award  was  joyfully  received  in  the  United 
States.  In  Canada,  there  was  outspoken  disappoint¬ 
ment,  not  so  much  in  the  result — though  that  was 
sorely  felt — as  in  the  means  whereby  it  had  been 
obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 


Bowser ,  Brewster,  and  Oliver  Governments 


N  THE  retirement  of  Sir  Richard  McBride,  in 


December,  1915,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bowser,  who  had 


been  Attorney-General  in  his  Government 
since  1907,  and  his  able  lieutenant,  became  Premier. 
He  was  an  active,  aggressive,  and  hard-working 
politician,  determined  and  clear- visioned,  a  strong 
and  vigorous  leader;  but  he  lacked  the  personal 
magnetism  and  genial  appeal  of  his  predecessor. 
Signs  of  the  times  showed  in  the  defeat  of  two  of  his 
ministers;  but  he  went  ahead  boldly  and  energetically 
to  face  the  elections  in  November,  1916.  Despite 
every  effort,  he  was  signally  defeated.  The  burden 
of  increasing  debt,  the  recurrence  of  the  annual 
deficits,  the  disturbance  and  depression  owing,  in 
part,  to  the  Great  War,  and  the  absence  of  Sir 
Richard  McBride’s  personality  were  some  of  the 
factors  in  the  result.  It  was  a  political  avalanche — 
the  most  complete  overthrow  in  the  political  history 
of  the  province.  When  the  House  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Bowser  had  thirty-seven  Conservatives  at  his 
back;  but  when  the  smoke  of  the  elections  had 
cleared  away,  he  found  himself  with  but  ten. 

The  new  Premier,  Mr.  H.  C.  Brewster,  the  Liberal 
leader,  was  a  careful,  business-like,  and  capable  man, 
who  had  already  had  five  years’  experience  in  the 
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Legislature.  He,  however,  only  guided  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  little  over  a  year — but  a  very  difficult 
year.  He  faced  heavy  commitments  and  a  shrinking 
revenue:  from  over  $12,000,000,  in  1912,  the  revenue 
had  fallen  to  about  $6,000,000,  in  1916.  To  obtain 
the  necessary  funds,  he  resorted  to  the  simple 
expedient  of  increasing  the  taxation.  The  relations 
of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  and  its  contractors  with 
the  late  Conservative  Government  occupied  much 
attention;  allegations  were  made  of  contributions  by 
that  railway  to  the  campaign  funds  of  both  parties. 
The  question  of  Prohibition  was  much  discussed. 
The  Bowser  Government  had  passed  a  Prohibition 
Act,  subject  to  its  being  approved  by  the  electorate. 
That  approval,  having  been  given  the  Brewster 
Government,  in  1917,  brought  the  Act  into  force. 
It  was,  however,  short-lived.  A  demand  arose  for 
a  referendum,  as  between  Prohibition  and  “Govern¬ 
ment  Control  of  Sale  in  Sealed  Packages  of  Spirituous 
and  Malt  Liquors” — or  between  “Prohibition”  and 
“Moderation.”  The  vote  being  in  favour  of 
“Moderation,”  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1921,  to 
enable  liquor  to  be  sold  by  the  Government  in  sealed 
packages. 

Mr.  Brewster  died  in  March,  1918,  while  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  John  Oliver,  the 
“Honest  John”  of  British  Columbia,  became 
Premier.  His  Government  was  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment — merely  a  continuation  of  that  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  Mr.  Oliver  was  a  successful  farmer,  who  had 
been  prominent  in  public  affairs  for  many  years. 
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He  was  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  House  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  was  recognized  as  one  who  not 
only  had  a  close  acquaintance  with  political  history, 
but  also  a  gift  of  clear,  convincing,  plain  speaking. 
Through  increased  taxation,  the  revenue,  in  1918, 
reached  about  $8,800,000,  but  the  expenditure 
exceeded  it  by  about  $200,000.  The  following  year 
brought  a  surplus  of  over  $1,000,000;  and,  from  that 
date  onwards,  the  financial  results  have  varied  from 
year  to  year — sometimes,  as  in  1920,  producing  a 
surplus  of  over  $2,000,000,  and,  at  others,  as  in 
1924,  a  deficit  of  over  $1,000,000. 

In  1918  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Smith,  the  widow  of 
Ralph  Smith,  a  well-known  Liberal  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Brewster  Government,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  for  Vancouver.  She  was 
the  first,  and  so  far  the  only,  woman  to  win  a 
seat  in  that  body.  On  her  entry  into  the  chamber, 
she  found  her  desk  buried  under  the  floral  offerings 
of  her  male  fellow  members. 

Much  of  Mr.  Oliver’s  work  was  in  connection 
with  the  two  railways,  whose  bonds  were  guaranteed 
by  the  McBride  Government — the  Canadian  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern.  The 
Dominion  Government,  in  1918,  took  over  the 
former  undertaking,  which  was  alleged  to  be  in  a 
bankrupt  condition.  At  any  rate,  that  action  of 
the  central  Government  relieved  the  Oliver  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  very  disquieting  probability  of  being 
called  upon  to  make  good  the  guarantee  of  the 
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company’s  bonds.  The  Pacific  Great  Eastern  pre¬ 
sented  a  far  more  difficult  problem.  The  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  both  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  Pacific  deprived  it  of  a  great 
part  of  its  raison  d'etre.  There  was,  thereafter, 
no  possibility  of  through  freight  from  the  connection 
at  Prince  George.  In  February,  1918,  the  railway 
ceased  to  operate.  This  brought  matters  to  a  head. 
A  little  later,  the  Government  took  over  all  the 
assets  of  the  railway,  and  received  certain  moneys 
in  addition.  Since  that  time,  the  Pacific  Great 
Eastern,  has  been  operated  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

In  the  elections  of  1920,  the  Oliver  Government 
was  returned  with  twenty-seven  supporters  in  a 
House  of  forty-eight.  Additions  to  the  public  debt, 
and  the  resultant  increase  of  taxation,  aroused  much 
criticism  and  opposition.  The  Oliver  Government 
took  up  the  question  of  inequality  in  the  trans¬ 
continental  freight  rates,  and  pressed  the  claim  of  the 
Province  to  more  equitable  treatment.  It  urged 
that  the  existing  rates  were  unfair;  that  they  weighed 
heavily  upon,  and,  in  consequence,  restricted  the 
development  of,  the  industries  of  British  Columbia. 
A  new  party — the  Provincial  party — now  appeared 
on  the  political  stage.  While  partly  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Farmers’  Political  Movement,  it  included  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  respective  leaders.  The  Oliver  Govern¬ 
ment  faced  the  election  of  1924  upon  its  policy  of 
development  of  the  province,  its  fight  for  equitable 
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freight  rates,  and  its  intention  to  relieve  the  people 
from  the  burden  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern.  By 
1921,  nearly  fifteen  millions  had  been  added  to  the 
public  debt  on  account  of  that  railway,  and,  three 
years  later,  the  investment  therein  was  over  twenty- 
eight  millions,  in  addition  to  nearly  two  millions  of  a 
loss  on  its  operation.  The  future  of  the  road,  its 
possibilities,  and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
the  unprofitable  venture,  were,  in  1922,  examined 
into  and  reported  upon  by  experts.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  road  from  Clinton  to  the  coast  should  be 
abandoned,  and  a  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  at  Ashcroft,  be  substituted.  Others 
urged  that  the  railway  be  completed  to  Prince 
George,  and  possibly  into  the  Peace  River  country. 
Much  discussion  occurred,  but  no  action  on  either 
line  was  taken;  and  there  the  matter  stood. 

The  elections  were  held  in  June,  1924 — a  fateful 
day  for  the  leaders  of  all  three  parties:  Mr.  Oliver, 
Liberal,  Mr.  Bowser,  Conservative,  and  Mr.  McRae, 
Provincial.  All  went  down  to  defeat.  The  two  last- 
named  retired  from  Provincial  politics;  the  new-born 
Provincial  party  died;  but  Mr.  Oliver  later  secured 
a  seat  as  the  representative  of  Nelson  in  the  local 
House,  and  continued  to  lead  the  Government. 
His  avowed  supporters  barely  exceeded  a  majority 
of  the  members,  but  he  drew  strength  from  the 
independents  and  labour  party,  and  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  control  of  the  House. 

The  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway,  its  increasing 
debts  and  its  uncertain  future,  continued  to  occupy 
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attention.  In  an  endeavour  to  evolve  some  solution 
of  its  pressing  problems,  three  prominent  business 
men  were  added  to  its  directorate.  After  six  months’ 
study  of  the  questions,  they  reported,  in  January, 
1927,  that  the  Government  should  endeavour  to  sell 
the  road;  that,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  continue 
to  be  operated ;  that  no  extensions  should  be  made  at 
present;  and  that  three  million  dollars  be  expended 
in  betterments  within  the  following  three  or  four 
years.  Pressed  to  declare  himself  upon  this  report, 
Mr.  Oliver  urged  that  it  was  not  wise  to  make 
any  hasty  decision  regarding  the  fate  of  the  road; 
that  its  future  was  entwined  with  that  of  the  Peace 
River  country;  and  that  the  developments  in  that 
quarter  might  completely  change  the  whole  situation. 

Soon  after  the  House  prorogued,  the  public 
learned  with  dismay  that  Mr.  Oliver  was  suffering 
from  an  incurable  disease.  Its  progress  was  so 
rapid  that,  in  July,  1927,  after  a  vain  effort  to  regain 
a  part  of  his  wonted  health,  he  met  a  number  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  and  explained  that 
his  precarious  physical  condition  precluded  him  from 
carrying  any  longer  the  burdens  of  office.  At  their 
earnest  desire,  however,  he  continued  nominally  as 
Premier,  but  Dr.  MacLean,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
became  “Leader  Designate  of  the  Liberal  Party,  ”  and 
thus  relieved  the  veteran  Premier  of  the  more 
onerous  duties.  About  a  month  later— August  17, 
1927— came  the  end.  “Honest  John,”  as  the  late 
Mr.  Oliver  was  called  by  friend  and  political  opponent 
alike,  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Vancouver  Daily 
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Province:  “a  very  able  man,  a  good  fighter,  a  son  of 
his  adopted  Province  who  will  claim  an  honoured 
place  in  the  chronicles  of  British  Columbia.”  On 
August  20,  1927,  the  Hon.  Dr.  MacLean  became,  in 
reality,  what  for  a  month  he  had  been  in  fact,  the 
Premier  of  the  province.  His  Government  consisted 
of  those  who  had  been  his  colleagues  under  the  late 
Mr.  Oliver. 
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Oriental  Immigration 


HE  FIRST  Orientals  to  arrive  in  British 


Columbia  were  the  Chinese.  In  the  earliest 


days  of  the  maritime  trade,  Chinese  sailors 
formed  part  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  from  the 
Far  East.  Meares,  in  1789,  sent  to  Nootka  about 
thirty  Chinese  artisans,  who,  according  to  his  story, 
were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  and  to 
be  supplied  with  wives  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  seizure  of  his  vessels  by  Spain  ended  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  hybrid  population. 

With  the  earliest  gold-seekers,  in  1858,  came  the 
Chinese.  For  a  time,  they  were  unnoticed,  as  they 
usually  clung  to  the  poor  and  discarded  workings, 
being  content  with  small  but  regular  returns.  In 
1864,  about  two  thousand  were  in  the  two  colonies. 
Ten  years  later,  there  were  over  nine  hundred 
Chinese  mining  in  Cariboo.  Already  the  agitation 
against  them  had  commenced.  Nevertheless,  their 
numbers  continued  to  increase.  The  Legislature 
stated,  in  1879,  that  the  Chinese  population  was 
then  about  six  thousand.  The  contractors  for  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  after  they 
had  exhausted  every  reasonably  available  source  of 
white  labour,  imported  more  than  six  thousand 
Chinese  for  the  work. 
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After  the  completion  of  railway  construction,  the 
competition  of  these  people  was  severely  felt.  The 
labour  market  was  overcrowded,  and  the  agitation 
against  them  revived.  It  was  charged  that  they 
were  subject  to  loathsome  diseases  and  demoralizing 
habits,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  evade  criminal 
responsibility  and  to  escape  tax  contributions.  Their 
low  standards  of  living  enabled  them  to  exist  at  small 
cost,  and  thus  gave  them  an  unfair  advantage  in 
competition  with  the  white  people.  It  was,  finally, 
urged  that  they  were  an  unassimilable  race,  who 
drained  the  province  into  their  native  land,  but  gave 
nothing  in  return.  The  Legislature  strove  to  prevent 
their  entry  and  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  them. 
These  efforts  were  unavailing;  but  the  outcry  had 
become  so  loud  that,  in  1884,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  enquire 
into  the  whole  question.  The  report  declared  that 
the  allegations  of  bad  morals  and  criminal  conduct 
were  unfounded,  but  suggested  that  moderate 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  their  immigration. 
As  a  result,  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in  1885, 
imposed  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  on  every  Chinese 
entering  Canada. 

The  province  then  tried  to  prevent  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  coal  mines  and  on  public  works.  This 
legislation  was,  in  great  part,  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  as  being  directed  against  a  particular  nation. 
The  small  tax  proved  to  be  no  barrier;  the  stream  of 
Chinese  immigration  flowed  over  it.  During  the 
nineties,  the  demand  was  insistent  that  the  tax  be 
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increased.  Year  after  year,  the  Legislature  pressed 
upon  the  Dominion  Government  the  necessity  for 
action,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally,  in  1900,  the  tax 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  another 
commission  appointed.  Its  report  recommended  a 
further  increase;  in  1903,  the  tax  was  raised  to  five 
hundred  dollars.  This,  for  a  time,  was  reasonably 
effective,  but  again  the  complaints  arose,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  provision  exempting  students  and 
merchants  from  payment  of  the  tax.  It  was  alleged 
that  labourers  were  entering  under  those  guises. 
In  1923,  the  immigration  of  Chinese  was,  with 
negligible  exceptions,  absolutely  prohibited. 

But  the  social  and  economic  questions,  arising 
from  the  presence  of  some  forty  thousand  of  these 
people  in  the  province,  still  remain  unsettled  and 
disturbing.  In  1924,  it  was  stated  in  the  Legislature 
that  “the  Oriental  activity  in  this  country  threatens 
the  very  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  I  agree  that  the  Oriental  menace  is  a  grave 
one.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago  only  the  workman 

felt  the  pinch,  but  to-day  all  industries  are  affected. 
And  the  white  people  are  patronizing  the  Oriental. 
There  should  be  an  educational  campaign  carried 
on.  ” 

Prior  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-5,  the 
immigration  of  Japanese  had  been  negligible:  for 
example,  in  1906,  only  six,  and,  in  1902,  1903,  and 
1904,  none.  Soon  after  Canada’s  adherence  (Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1907)  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  commercial 
treaty,  the  Japanese  began  to  arrive  in  numbers. 
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The  Legislature  had  passed,  in  1900,  an  Act  requiring 
that  all  persons  who  wished  to  enter  the  province 
should  be  able  to  read  in  some  European  language. 
Plainly  aimed  at  the  Japanese,  it  was  disallowed. 
Year  after  year,  it  was  re-enacted.  Each  year  it 
failed  to  become  law. 

There  was  then  in  existence  an  understanding  with 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  that  he  should  forbid  the 
emigration  of  his  subjects  to  Canada;  but  the  wily 
little  yellow  men  easily  evaded  this  prohibition  by 
obtaining  passports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
then  continuing  their  journey  to  British  Columbia. 
The  greatest  influx  was  in  1907,  when  more  than 
7,600  entered  the  Province  by  that  route.  A  heated 
agitation  arose  because  of  this  evasion.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1907,  the  feeling  became  so  strong  that  it 
culminated  in  anti-Oriental  riots  in  Vancouver, 
Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  Chinese 
section,  but  the  Japanese  faced  the  rioters  and 
fought  them  off. 

An  agreement  was  made,  in  1908,  by  which  the 
Japanese  Government  undertook  to  limit  the  number 
of  passports  to  be  issued  to  Japanese  for  entry  into 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  Government  agreed  to 
admit  the  bearers  of  those  passports  but  to  exclude 
all  others.  In  the  same  year,  Canada  also  prohibited 
the  landing  of  immigrants,  unless  they  came  direct 
from  the  country  of  their  birth  or  nationality.  The 
effect  of  those  actions  was  shown  in  the  Japanese 
entries  for  1909 — less  than  five  hundred.  The  entries 
for  subsequent  years  have  been  about  that  number. 
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There  are  now  (1927)  probably  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  Japanese  in  British  Columbia.  They  have 
invaded  the  sawmills,  the  fishing  industry,  farming, 
and  almost  every  walk  of  life.  Their  energy  and 
ability  make  their  presence  a  very  serious  economic 
problem. 

The  East  Indian  was  the  latest  Oriental  to  arrive. 
The  first  contingent — forty-five — appeared  in  1905, 
but,  two  years  later,  more  than  two  thousand  entered 
the  Province.  The  law  above-mentioned,  requiring 
all  immigrants  to  come  direct  from  the  country  of 
their  birth  or  nationality,  has  proved  an  efficient 
barrier.  In  1914,  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
test  this  restriction.  A  Japanese  steamer,  the 
Komagata  Maru,  sailed  from  Shanghai  for  Vancouver 
with  376  Hindus  on  board.  A  few,  who  were  return¬ 
ing  to  British  Columbia,  were  permitted  to  land, 
but  the  others  were  refused  admission.  Unsuccessful 
efforts  were  made  through  the  courts  to  obtain 
entry.  Some  rioting  took  place;  but,  after  two 
months  of  ineffectual  struggle,  the  Hindus  desisted 
from  the  attempt,  and  returned  to  the  Orient. 
Since  that  time,  the  immigration  of  these  people  has 
been  quite  negligible:  in  some  years  none  have 
entered,  and,  in  others,  as  many  as  forty.  The 
whole  number,  who  have  come  since  1914,  is  about 
one  hundred.  A  resolution  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  of  1918,  declared,  that  “it  is  the  inherent 
function  of  the  Governments  of  the  several  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  British  Commonwealth  that  each  should 
enjoy  complete  control  of  the  composition  of  its  own 
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population  by  means  of  restriction  on  immigration 
from  any  of  the  other  communities.” 

There  are  to-day  probably  not  more  than  five 
thousand  Hindus  in  the  province.  They  have 
entered  into  the  sawmills  as  unskilled  labourers,  and 
into  dairying  and  farming  in  a  small  way;  but  their 
competition  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  felt. 
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Conclusion 


IN  THE  preceding  chapters  the  story  of  British 
Columbia  has  been  briefly  told  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  it  seems  well  to  conclude  with  a  few 
words  in  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  existing 
conditions. 

The  population  of  the  province  is  now  (1928) 
estimated  to  be  about  700,000.  Although  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  (the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific)  have  been 
completed  and  in  operation  for  about  thirteen  years, 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  has  grown  but 
slowly.  The  majority  of  the  population  still  remains 
in  the  lower  part  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  that 
portion  of  the  mainland  lying  south  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

The  gross  funded  debt  is  (1928)  $79,275,736,  of 
which  some  $13,000,000  were  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
accounts  for  the  further  sum  of  $4,975,517.  To  the 
credit  of  the  gross  debt  is  a  sinking  fund  of 
$16,403,544,  leaving  the  net  debt  at  $62,872,192. 
Over  and  above  this  net  direct  debt  the  province  has 
contingent  liabilities  of  more  than  $73,000,000.  Of 
this  sum  nearly  $48,000,000  is  represented  by  the 
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guarantees  given  in  aid  of  the  building  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  As  that  railway  is 
now  operated  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway 
system,  the  liability  of  the  province  has,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  disappeared.  The  other  large 
item  of  contingent  liability  is  in  reality  a  direct  one; 
it  is  the  guaranteed  stock  of  the  Pacific  Great 
Eastern  amounting  to  $20,160,000. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  province  for  1925, 
including  metallic,  non-metallic,  and  structural 
materials,  shows  a  total  of  $64,485,242.  In  this 
the  largest  factors  are:  gold,  $4,531,824;  silver, 
$5,925,403;  zinc,  $7,557,439;  copper,  $9,720,097; 
coal,  $11,720,373;  lead,  $22,111,850.  The  gold 
above  mentioned  is  obtained  principally  from  the 
smelting  of  gold-bearing  ore;  the  days  of  placer  gold 
production  in  any  large  amount  are  gone.  The 
figures  for  1925  are  more  than  $12,000,000  in  excess 
of  those  for  1924,  and  almost  $21,000,000  more  than 
those  for  1923.  In  1926  the  total  wealth  from  this 
source  rose  to  $67,188,842,  being  27.67  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  Canada. 
Until  1907  British  Columbia  led  the  other  provinces 
in  the  value  of  mining  output,  but  since  that  date 
Ontario  has  taken  the  lead  and  the  Pacific  province 
has  fallen  to  the  second  place.  No  producing  mine 
has,  as  yet,  been  developed  in  the  northern  interior, 
though  there  are  many  very  promising  prospects. 
Almost  the  entire  production  comes  from  the 
southern  portion  or  from  the  coastal  region.  The 
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Sullivan  mine  at  Kimberley  in  East  Kootenay  is 
the  largest  lead  and  zinc  mine  in  the  world,  and  is 
the  largest  silver  producer  in  Canada.  The  Premier 
mine  on  the  coast  of  northern  British  Columbia  paid 
in  dividends  from  1921  to  1927  inclusive  the  enormous 
sum  of  $11,305,062.  The  smelter  at  Trail  in 
Kootenay  is  the  largest  non-ferrous  metallurgical 
works  in  the  world,  treating  annually  more  than 
half  a  million  tons  of  ores  and  concentrates.  It 
produced  in  1926  about  131,000  tons  of  lead,  67,000 
tons  of  zinc,  10,000  tons  of  copper,  7,000,000  fine 
ounces  of  silver,  and  50,000  fine  ounces  of  gold. 
The  coal  mines  of  Vancouver  Island  have  been  in 
operation  since  1852,  and  those  of  the  Crow’s  Nest 
Pass  since  1898.  For  the  past  twenty  years  these 
mines  have  yielded  annually  more  than  two  million 
tons  of  coal.  Their  production  for  1925  was 
2,742,252  short  tons.  Amongst  the  provinces  of 
Canada  Alberta  occupies  the  first  place  as  a  coal 
producer;  Nova  Scotia,  the  second;  and  British 
Columbia,  the  third. 

In  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  the  figures 
show  a  steady  growth,  though  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  the  minerals.  The  production  for  1925  was 
$65,153,513,  an  increase  of  about  $5,000,000  over 
that  for  1924,  and  approximately  $6,000,000  over 
that  of  1923.  In  1926  the  total  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  was  over  $71,000,000,  and  in  1927  it  was  nearly 
$77,000,000;  yet  in  each  of  those  years  the  province 
imported  more  than  $21,000,000  worth  of  farm, 
garden,  and  dairy  products.  The  one  redeeming 
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matter  in  this  connection  is  that  about  80%  of  these 
imports  were  from  the  other  provinces. 

The  fisheries  of  the  province — coast  and  inland — 
produce  almost  one-half  of  the  total  output  of  the 
Dominion.  In  1925  the  Canadian  fisheries  amounted 
to  nearly  $48,000,000,  of  which  British  Columbia 
contributed  more  than  $22,000,000.  In  1926  the 
fisheries  of  British  Columbia  yielded  $27,367,109, 
obtained  principally  from  two  sources — salmon  and 
halibut.  The  first  salmon  cannery  was  built  in  1870 
and  in  1927  the  number  had  increased  to  sixty-nine, 
and  all  of  them  large  and  modern  plants.  As  the 
halibut  fishing  grounds  lie  off  the  northern  part  of 
the  coast  the  natural  centre  of  the  industry  is  Prince 
Rupert. 

The  lumbering  industry  has  grown  greatly  since 
the  time,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Captain  James  Cook  cut  the  first  spars  at  Nootka 
Sound,  and  since  1788  when  John  Meares  exported 
the  first  spars  from  the  woods  of  the  province.  In 
1912  British  Columbia  furnished  one-fifth  of  Canada’s 
lumber;  in  1927  it  furnished  one-third.  The  growth 
of  the  prairie  provinces  has  been  reflected  in  the 
increased  output  of  lumber.  The  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  stimulated  the  sea-borne  export 
trade  in  the  various  forest  products.  In  the  five 
years,  1922  to  1926  inclusive,  that  export  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  2,616,419  thousand  feet  of 
lumber.  One  of  the  greatest  developments  has  been 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  from  wood 
fibre.  Large  plants  for  this  purpose  are  established 
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at  suitable  places  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  at  Ocean  Falls  and  Powell 
River.  In  1916  the  total  wealth  produced  by 
lumbering  in  all  its  branches  was  about  $35,000,000; 
in  1925  it  had  grown  to  more  than  $81,000,000;  and 
in  1926  it  reached  $84,802,000. 

In  conclusion,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
results  obtained  in  the  struggle  for  the  removal  of 
allegedly  unjust  discriminations  in  freight  rates, 
upon  which,  in  1921,  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  entered,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  The  question  has  been  debated  before  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  and  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada. 
Before  the  rates  were  challenged  the  tariff  on  grain 
from  Calgary  to  Vancouver  was  31  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  In  1922  the  rate  was  reduced  to  25  cents; 
in  1923,  to  22j^  cents;  in  1925,  to  21  cents;  and  in 
1927,  to  20  cents.  The  effect  of  this  campaign  is 
evidenced  by  the  gigantic  elevators  for  the  handling 
and  export  of  grain  that  now  exist  in  Vancouver  and 
Prince  Rupert.  The  flow  of  grain  from  the  prairies 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1923  when  the  first  reduction 
became  effective  was  only  a  trifle  more  than 
19,000,000  bushels;  in  1926  it  had  reached  to  nearly 
53,000,000  bushels. 

The  End. 
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Governors  of  the  Separate  Colony  of  Vancouver  Island 

Richard  Blanshard,  1849,  to  November,  1851. 

Sir  James  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  November,  1851,  to  March,  1864. 
Arthur  Edward  Kennedy,  Esq.,  October,  1863,  to  November, 
1866. 

Governors  of  the  Separate  Colony  of  British  Columbia 

Sir  James  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  September,  1858,  to  April,  1864. 
Frederick  Seymour,  Esq.,  April,  1864,  to  the  union,  November, 
1866. 

Governors  of  the  United  Colony  of  British  Columbia 

Frederick  Seymour,  Esq.,  November,  1866,  to  June,  1869. 
Anthony  Musgrave,  C.M.G.,  June,  1869,  to  Confederation, 
July,  1871. 

Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Province  of  British 

Columbia 

Sir  Joseph  W.  Trutch,  appointed  July  20,  1871. 

Hon.  Albert  Norton  Richards,  K.C.,  appointed  July  20,  1876. 
Clement  Francis  Cornwall,  Esq.,  appointed  July  20,  1881. 
Hugh  Nelson,  Esq.,  appointed  February  8,  1887. 

Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney,  appointed  November  1,  1892. 

Thomas  Robert  Mclnnes,  Esq.,  M.D.,  appointed  November 
18  1897. 

Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  June  21, 
1900. 

James  Dunsmuir,  Esq.,  appointed  May  11,  1906. 

Thomas  William  Paterson,  Esq.,  appointed  December  3,  1909. 
Sir  Frank  Stillman  Barnard,  appointed  December  5,  1914. 
Colonel  Edward  Gawlor  Prior,  appointed  December  9,  1919. 
Walter  Cameron  Nichol,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  appointed  December  24, 
i920.  .  ^ 

Robert  Randolph  Bruce,  Esq.,  appointed  January  21,  1926. 

Premiers  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 

John  Foster  McCreight,  December,  1871,  to  December  23, 
1872. 

Amor  De  Cosmos,  December  23,  1872,  to  February  11,  1874. 
George  Anthony  Walkem,  February  11,  1874,  to  January  27, 
1876. 
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A.  C.  Elliott,  February  1,  1876,  to  June  25,  1878. 

George  Anthony  Walkem,  June  26,  1878,  to  June  13,  1882. 
Robert  Beaven,  June  13,  1882,  to  January  30,  1883. 

William  Smithe,  January  30,  1883,  to  March  29,  1887. 
Alexander  Edmund  Batson  Davie,  April,  1887,  to  August. 
1889. 

John  Robson,  August  3,  1889,  to  June  29,  1892. 

Theodore  Davie,  July  2,  1892,  to  March  4,  1895. 

John  Herbert  Turner,  March  4,  1895,  to  August  8,  1898. 
Charles  A.  Semlin,  August  12,  1898,  to  February  27,  1900. 
Joseph  Martin,  March  1,  1900,  to  June  14,  1900. 

James  Dunsmuir,  June  15,  1900,  to  November  21,  1902. 
Edward  Gawlor  Prior,  November  21,  1902,  to  June  1,  1903. 
Sir  Richard  McBride,  June  1,  1903,  to  December  15,  1915. 
William  John  Bowser,  December  15,  1915,  to  November  19, 
1916. 

Harlan  Carey  Brewster,  November  19,  1916,  to  March,  1918. 
John  Oliver,  March  6,  1918,  to  August,  1927. 

John  Duncan  MacLean,  August  20,  1927. 


List  of  the  principal  and  readily-accessible  printed 
sources  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  history. 

Chapter  I 

Fu-Sang;  or,  The  Discovery  of  America.  By  Charles  G. 
Leland.  London,  1875. 

The  World  Encompassed.  By  Francis  Fletcher.  Hakluyt 
Society.  London,  1854. 

Viajes  y  Descubrimientos  Apocrifos  de  Maldonado,  de  Fuca,  y 
de  Fonte.  By  Fernandez  de  Navarrete.  Madrid,  1849. 

Bering's  Voyages.  2  Vols.  By  F.  A.  Golder.  New  York 
1922. 

The  Diaries  of  Crespi  and  Pena  (in  the  Publications  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California).  Los  Angeles, 

Fray  Juan  Crespi.  By  H.  E.  Bolton.  Berkeley,  California, 

Maurelle's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1775  (in  Daines  Barrington’s 
Miscellanies).  London,  1781. 
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Chapter  II 

North-Western  Dines  and  North-Eastern  Asiatics  (in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  Royal  Canadian  Institute).  By  Father  A.  G. 
Morice.  Toronto,  1915. 

The  Far  West,  the  Home  of  the  Salish  and  Dene.  By  Charles 
Hill-Tout.  London,  1907. 

Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life.  By  Gilbert  M.  Sproat. 
London,  1868. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  War  Canoe.  By  W.  H.  Collison.  London, 
1915. 

Chapter  III 

Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  Captains  Cook  and  King. 
London,  1784. 

Authentic  Narrative  of  Cook's  Third  Voyage.  By  W.  Ellis. 
London,  1782. 

Life  of  James  Cook.  By  Andrew  Kippis.  Basil,  1788. 

Life  of  James  Cook.  By  Arthur  Kitson.  New  York,  1907; 
London,  1912. 

The  Far  West  Coast.  By  V.  L.  Denton.  Toronto,  1924. 
Voyages  to  North-West  Coast  of  America.  By  John  Meares. 
London,  1790. 

A  Voyage  Round  the  World.  By  Nathaniel  Portlock.  London, 
1789. 

A  Voyage  Round  the  World.  By  George  Dixon.  London, 

1789. 

Chapter  IV 

Narrative  of  the  Negotiations  between  the  Courts  of  England  and 
Spain  in  1790. 

The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy.  By  W.  R.  Manning. 

A  Voyage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  James  Colnett.  London, 
1798. 

Viage  hecho  por  las  Goletas  Sutil  y  Mexicana.  Madrid,  1802. 

Chapter  V 

Narrative  of  the  Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain  in 

1790. 

Chapter  VI 

Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  By  George 
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